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The May Review 


From their very beginning before the turn of 
the 20th century, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
consumer expenditure surveys have been 
primarily regarded as a source of weighting 
schemes for price or cost indexes of one sort 
or another. One of the first such surveys ac- 
tually conceived of consumer spending as a 
cost of production. The data collected in these 
surveys have, however, always provided use- 
ful insights into consumer behavior as well. 
This issue present three such analyses. 
Geoffrey D. Paulin investigates the in- 
creasingly important role of older consum- 
ers. Older Americans are projected to be- 
come a larger share of the population, and 
the average real spending of older families 
has been growing at a much faster rate than 
that of families headed by a person younger 
than 65. Paulin’s regressions investigate the 
degree of homogeneity of older consumers’ 
spending patterns and the degree to which 
those patterns may be changing over time. 
Lucilla Tan reports on the demographic 
characteristics and expenditure patterns of 
families receiving public assistance. Almost 
14 percent of noninstitutional civilian house- 
holds receive at least one of the following: 
supplementary security income (SSI), welfare, 
medicaid, food stamps, a housing subsidy, or 
public housing. Not unexpectedly, basic 
needs such as food, clothing, and shelter ac- 
count for a significantly larger share of the 
assisted households’ expenditures. 
Geoffrey D. Paulin returns to analyze 
consumers’ spending on eating out—‘‘food 
away from home” in the Bureau’s more 
prosaic wording. Just slightly fewer than 
three-quarters of “consumer units” (our 
fanciful phrase for families) reported eat- 
ing out at restaurants, carryouts, fast-food 
stores, or other eating establishments dur- 
ing the average week. Household spend- 
ing on meals away from the house was 
about $1,477 over the course of a year, 
nearly a third of total spending on food. 


Lost-time injuries 
A total of slightly more than 1.7 million 
injuries and illnesses that required recu- 
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peration away from work beyond the day 
of the incident were reported in selected 
private industry workplaces during 1998. 
The total number of these cases has de- 
clined in each year since 1992. 

Men accounted for 2 out of 3 of the 1.7 
million cases in 1998, a proportion some- 
what higher than their share (59 percent) 
of the hours worked by all private wage 
and salary workers. Workers aged 24 and 
under accounted for 15 percent of the cases 
and 14 percent of the total hours worked 
by all private wage and salary workers. 
Workers aged 25 to 44 accounted for 56 
percent of the cases and 55 percent of the 
hours worked. Workers aged 45 and older 
accounted for 27 percent of the cases and 
30 percent of the hours worked. For more 
information, see “Lost-worktime Injuries 
and Illnesses: Characteristics and Result- 
ing Time Away from Work, 1998,” news 
release USDL 00-115. 


College degrees 

in industry 

In 1998, 39 percent of workers in the services 
industry held at least a bachelor’s degree, the 
highest percentage of all the industries. Close 
behind the services industry were finance, in- 
surance, and real estate and government (pub- 
lic administration)—in both of these indus- 
tries, 37 percent of workers had attained a 
bachelor’s degree or higher. 

The percentage of workers with at 
least a bachelor’s degree was below 15 
percent in three industries. In wholesale 
and retail trade, 14 percent of workers 
were college graduates and in agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing, 13 percent were. In 
construction, just 10 percent of workers 
held a bachelor’s degree or higher. Find 
out more about characteristics of indus- 
tries in Career Guide to Industries, 
2000-2001 Edition, BLS Bulletin 2523. 


Workplace homicide 


There were 709 job-related homicides 
in 1998, a 34-percent decline from 
1994. During the 7-year history of the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries, 


the highest number of job-related ho- 
micides—1,080—occurred in 1994. 
The number of work-related homicides 
has declined in each year since then. 
The biggest 1-year decline in homi- 
cides—a decrease of 18 percent—took 
place between 1997 and 1998. 

While many may assume that most 
work-related homicides are crimes of pas- 
sion or anger, committed by disgruntled 
coworkers, spouses, or acquaintances, this 
is not the case. Of the 428 homicide cases 
in 1998 where the victim-perpetrator as- 
sociation could be identified, fully two- 
thirds involved robbery. Coworkers and 
former coworkers accounted for 15 per- 
cent of identifiable cases of workplace ho- 
micide, acquaintances for 7 percent, and 
relatives for 4 percent. Thus, these three 
categories taken together accounted for 
barely a quarter of the total. For further 
informatin, see “Work-related Homi- 
cides: The Facts,” by Eric F. Sygnatur 
and Guy A. Toscano, Compensation 
and Working Conditions, Spring 2000. 


Pay premiums 
up the ranks 


The wage differentials between adja- 
cent levels of the supervisory hierar- 
chy provide an interesting insight: The 
differential increases as the level of 
supervision goes up. First-line super- 
visors, On average, earn 13 percent 
more than team leaders. Second-line 
managers earn 59 percent more than 
first-line, and third-line managers earn 
73 percent more than second-line. 
The small differential between team 
leaders and first-line supervisors is best 
explained by looking at their occupa- 
tions. Team leaders are often found in 
professional occupations, which tend 
to be higher paying. On the other hand, 
there are a large number of first-line 
Supervisors in service occupations, 
which tend to be lower paying. See James 
Smith, “Supervisory Duties and the Na- 
tional Compensation Survey,” Compen- 


sation and Working Conditions, Spring 
2000. La 


Geoffrey D. Paulin 


Geoffrey D. Paulin is 
an economist in the 
Division of Consumer 
Expenditure Surveys, 
Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, All opinions 
expressed herein are 
the author’s, and do 
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Expenditures of Old 


Expenditure patterns of older 
Americans, 1984-97 


Older consumers, who are expected to account 
for an increasing share of expenditures, 

do not differ significantly from younger consumers 
in their spending patterns; the underlying tastes 
and preferences of subgroups of older consumers 
did not change significantly over the study period 


ne of the major demographic changes af- 
O fecting the United States today is the in- 

creasing average age of the population. 
This trend is expected to continue for the next 
several years, especially as the large segment of 
the population known as the baby-boomers con- 
tinues to mature. The oldest members of this group 
(born in 1945) will reach the nominal retirement 
age (65 years) in 2010. As this happens, consumer 
spending patterns are likely to change in a num- 
ber of ways. 

But what kinds of changes are in the offing, and 
how large might they be? Have there already been 
changes that might help us prepare for the future? 
Although previous studies offer some insight by 
recognizing and examining the importance of ex- 
penditures by older consumers, many of those 
studies concentrate on spending patterns at just 
one or two points in time. This article includes ele- 
ments from earlier studies, but takes the analysis 
further: first, expenditure trends are analyzed for 
different age groups within the older population; 
second, experiments are designed to test whether 
tastes and preferences differ over time for older 
consumers. Data for the analysis are provided by 


Consumer Expenditure Surveys from 1984 to 1997. 


Methods and procedures 


Previous studies. Beth Harrison' compared con- 
sumer units (hereafter, families)’ in which the ref- 


erence person was between the ages of 65 and 74 
with those in which the reference person was 75 
or older.’ Despite the brevity of her analysis, 
Harrison described an important finding: persons 
65 years and older are not homogeneous. She 
found that the older group had fewer earners than 
the younger group (0.2, compared with 0.6), was 
less likely to own its home (2 out of 3 families 75 
and older, compared with 3 out of 4 aged 65 to 74), 
and had a slightly smaller family size (1.5 mem- 
bers, compared with 1.9 members.) She also found 
that those 75 or older spent less for most goods 
and services than those 65 to 74. 

A later study by Thomas Moehrle examined ex- 
penditure patterns by families with reference per- 
sons aged 62 to 74.4 Moehrle classified families 
into three income categories (less than $15,000, 
$15,000 to $29,999, and $30,000 or more), which he 
then further divided into two groups each: working 
and nonworking. Working families were those 
whose reference person received earnings from full- 
or part-time employment during the 12 months prior 
to the interview. All other families he classified as 
nonworking, even if members other than the refer- 
ence person had worked. Those whose reference 
person was involuntarily unemployed or working 
without pay were excluded from the sample. 
Moehrle found that, regardless of income class, 
workers had higher expenditures for most goods 
and services than nonworkers. 

Pamela B. Hitschler presented comparisons 
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both within age groups across time and across age groups at 
a point in time.’ One expenditure component that yielded in- 
teresting outcomes in the comparisons was health care: chart 
1 of her article showed that, regardless of age (65 to 74 years 
or 75 and older), the proportion of the health care budget 
allocated to insurance was substantially larger in 1990 than in 
1980. Correspondingly, the proportion allocated to medical 
services declined noticeably for each group over time. The 
same chart revealed that, regardless of year, the younger group 
(aged 65 to 74) allocated a larger share of total health care 
dollars to health insurance, although the gap was less in 1990 
(48 percent, compared with 45 percent for the 75-or-older 
group) than in 1980 (37 percent, compared with 26 percent). 

More recently, Mohamed Abdel-Ghany and Deanna L. 
Sharpe used Tobit analysis to examine levels of expenditures 
for those same two age groups.° Tobit analysis allowed them 
to make estimates about how tastes and preferences differed 
between the groups when characteristics such as income, fam- 
ily size, and region of residence were held constant. Abdel- 
Ghany and Sharpe found differences between the two groups 
in every expenditure category they examined. 

Similarly, Rose M. Rubin and Michael L. Nieswiadomy’ com- 
bined results of several studies, some also using Tobit, into a 
book describing characteristics and expenditure patterns of 
older consumers. One of their more interesting extensions to 
the earlier analyses was that they attempted to measure the 
effects of change on the lives of older consumers, first by 
comparing regression results for pre- and postretirement fami- 
lies* and then by examining changes in tastes and preferences 
over time.’ Their final chapter, entitled “Trends and the Fu- 
ture,” briefly discusses how the increasing number of older 
people may affect households, businesses, and government 
policies in the future. 

The current article incorporates themes from all of these 
studies and yet is different from them in many ways. Starting 
with the similarities, all use data from the Interview compo- 
nent of the Consumer Expenditure Surveys. Further, with the 
exception of Moehrle’s investigation, all use data for families 
whose reference person is either between the ages of 65 and 
74 or 75 and older. Like them, the current study uses similar 
methods (for example, Tobit regressions) to examine expendi- 
ture patterns, and many of the same expenditures (such as 
food, housing, and health care) are considered. 

However, there are differences. For instance, the Abdel- 
Ghany and Sharpe models are expanded to include variables 
such as whether the reference person is working. (Moehrle 
used this variable as well.) Also, the Tobit regressions are 
used here not to compare 65- through 74-year-olds with those 
aged 75 and older, but to compare whether tastes and prefer- 
ences for each group are changing across time. Although 
Rubin and Nieswiadomy have also done this to some extent, 
the models employed in this article include more independent 
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variables. In addition, models are designed to show specifi- 
cally which expenditure—characteristic relationships have 
changed significantly over time, as opposed to the Chow test 
used by Rubin and Nieswiadomy, which can only tell whether, 
in general, there has been some kind of change over time. And 
most important, while, of necessity, the regressions use only 
the Interview survey, data from the integrated survey results 
(described below) are used as well. Because these data are 
available on a consistent basis from 1984 onward, the analy- 
sis shows trends, so that the reader can observe how changes 
in patterns have occurred over time. The final set of data is 
from 1997, because that is the most recent year for which data 
were available at the time the study was carried out. 


The data. There are two components to the Consumer Ex- 
penditure Surveys: the Diary and the Interview. Each is de- 
signed to collect different types of expenditures with maxi- 
mum efficiency. 

Families participating in the Diary survey receive a booklet 
in which to record all their expenditures during the Ist week of 
a 2-week survey period. The booklet is retrieved at the end of 
the 1st week and replaced with a fresh booklet. When the 
second booklet is retrieved at the end of the 2nd week, partici- 
pation in the survey is completed. The Diary survey is de- 
signed to collect expenditures for frequently purchased items 
(for example, groceries) and small-cost items (for instance, 
laundry detergent). 

The Interview survey is a panel survey designed to collect 
information on family expenditures over five consecutive quar- 
ters. During each interview, the respondent is asked to recall 
expenditures for the last 3 months for most items in the sur- 
vey. The first interview is used for bounding purposes—that 
is, to make sure that the expenditures reported took place in 
the time frame in question. (For example, a family that just 
purchased a refrigerator the week before the first interview 
should report the purchase during the first interview. If, dur- 
ing the second interview, the respondent for that same family 
also reports the purchase of a refrigerator, the interviewer can 
make sure that the respondent is not referring to the same 
refrigerator reported in the first interview.) The Interview sur- 
vey is designed primarily to collect information on recurring 
(for instance, rent or insurance) and “big-ticket” (for example, 
automobiles or major appliances) expenditures, because out- 
lays for such items tend to be remembered for long periods. 
Also used to collect data on travel expenditures not collected 
in the Diary survey, the Interview survey covers up to 95 
percent of all expenditures.!° 

The data from each survey are subsequently integrated 
using various statistically based techniques to find out which 
source provides the most reliable information for a given ex- 
penditure item. The simplest case is that in which an expendi- 
ture item is collected in one survey, but not the other. For _ 


example, in the Diary survey, extremely detailed information 
on food purchased at the grocery store is collected, with the 
respondent asked to write down each specific item purchased 
and the associated expenditure (for example, $5 for chuck 
roast). However, in the Interview survey, only a global ques- 
tion concerning the average weekly expenditure for groceries 
during the last 3 months is asked.'! Therefore, the Diary is the 
source used to obtain estimates even for aggregated food 
expenditures (such as for beef, or even the more aggregated 
category of meat, poultry, fish, and eggs). However, some 
items, including certain articles of apparel, are collected in 
both surveys. In these cases, data from each survey are com- 
pared, and the source that appears to be better based on the 
aforementioned statistical analysis is used.'? The integrated 
data yield the best overall picture of expenditure patterns for 
comparing trends in spending. 

Unfortunately, because the surveys are separate entities, it 
is not possible to “integrate” them in any way to perform 
regression analysis. For this reason, the Interview survey is 
chosen, because of its comprehensive nature. Although many 
detailed items for specific goods are collected in the Diary, 
only the Interview provides an estimate of total expenditures 
for all families. Hence, it is from the Interview survey results 
that data are extracted for regression analysis. 


Analysis of spending patterns 


Trends. As noted earlier, previous studies have analyzed 
differences in expenditure patterns across age groups, but 
within a certain period, or have statically compared two peri- 
ods and looked at the change that has taken place between 
them. However, either of those types of analyses misses some 
of the interesting variation in expenditure patterns that oc- 
curs between periods. For example, comparing two periods 
that are separated by a long stretch of time might lead to the 
conclusion that not much had changed, because expenditures 
for a particular item were identical in each period, on average. 
Yet, between the periods, expenditures may have soared and 
retreated back to original levels, or they may have modulated 
around a baseline to which they have coincidentally returned 
in the second period. Although in the ending period, expendi- 
tures were similar to those of the starting period, what hap- 
pens in the middle is lost without trend analysis. Because the 
integrated data from the Consumer Expenditure Surveys are 
available in a consistent format from 1984 onward, separate 
trends can be followed for those aged 64 to 75 and those aged 
75 and older. 

The first trend to note is the increasing proportion of the 
population that is accounted for by older families. The per- 
centage of all families whose reference person is 65 or older 
rose from 19.8 percent in 1984 to 20.8 percent in 1997. Al- 
though the increase may not seem large, keep in mind that the 


numbers are percentages of the population as a whole. Given 
the growth of the U.S. population, the rise in the percentage 
of those older than 65 represents an increase of approximately 
4.1 million families over the 1984-97 period, or an average 
increase of more than 313,000 families per year. This magni- 
tude of growth is due mainly to an increase in numbers of the 
most senior members of the group: although 65- to 74-year- 
old families account for about 12 percent of the population in 
both 1984 and 1997, those aged 75 and older increased from 
less than 8 percent to more than 9 percent of the population 
during that time. Or, to put it another way, concomitantly with 
the growth of the total U.S. population during the period, the 
number of families whose reference person was younger than 
65 increased about 16 percent from 1984 to 1997, while the 
number of those aged 65 and older grew nearly 23 percent. Of 
the latter, those aged 65 to 74 increased their numbers by 13 
percent, while those aged 75 and older grew by 38 percent. 

Table 1 shows that, while younger families have had rela- 
tively stable expenditure levels in real (that is, adjusted for 
inflation) dollars from 1984 to 1997, real expenditures (in 1997 
dollars) by older consumers have risen substantially—1 4 per- 
cent for those aged 65 to 74 and 18 percent for those aged 75 
and older. As a result, spending by older consumers has risen 
from 12.6 percent to 14.6 percent of all consumer spending. 
(See chart 1.) Put another way, those 65 and older once ac- 
counted for 1 in every 8 consumer dollars spent; now they 
account for more than | in every 7 consumer dollars spent.!? 
Of course, this rise in aggregate consumer spending share 
may reflect the phenomenal growth rate in the stock market 
during the period in question, given that older consumers are 
more likely than younger consumers to live on proceeds from 
selling assets or on dividends and other income that assets 
produce. 

But what are the ramifications for less aggregated expendi- 
tures? Surely, if older consumers have different tastes, prefer- 
ences, or physical needs than younger consumers, they are 
expected to have differences in expenditure patterns. To test 
this idea, trends for several major expenditure categories, in- 
cluding food at home, housing (shelter and utilities),'* ap- 
parel, transportation, and recreation (including entertainment, 
food away from home, and reading) are displayed in real (that 
is, inflation-adjusted) terms. (See chart 2.) In each of these 
cases, indeed, older consumers purchase different amounts 
than younger consumers, but in most cases, the trend of ex- 
penditures is similar for older and younger consumers. One 
interesting exception is recreation: although all age groups 
exhibited a real decrease in these expenditures during the 
1990-91 recession, in 1997, recreation expenditures of younger 
consumers were down slightly (about 1 percent) from their 
1991 value, whereas they had risen substantially for older 
consumers by 1997—19 percent for those aged 65 to 74 and 
28 percent for those at least 75 years old. 
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Selected characteristics of families, by age group, 1984-97 


An analysis of shares is also useful in this case. Aggregate 
shares, or the percentage of total consumer spending on a 
particular category for which each age group accounts, are 
especially enlightening, because they provide insight into 
which sectors are changing with the population. Older con- 
sumers are indeed accounting for larger shares of most of the 
major expenditures. (Only the share for food at home remained 
relatively stable for all age groups.) This trend is largely at- 
tributable to changes in aggregate expenditure shares for 
those who are 75 and older. For example, in 1984, that group 
accounted for 5 percent of spending on shelter and utilities, a 
share that steadily increased to nearly 7 percent in 1993. Al- 
though it has since declined to about 6 percent, the overall 
aggregate share for shelter and utilities for those aged 65 and 
older rose from about 14 percent to 15 percent from 1984 to 
1997. 

Similarly, the older group accounted for 2.6 percent of total 
spending on apparel in 1984, but the share rose to 4.0 percent 
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| Percent 
Item 1984 1985 | 1986 1987 1988 1989 | 1990 1991 1992 1993 Spb 
aa a +— 
Number of 
households 
(thousands): 6 
Underage65 |72,357 | 72,919] 74,727| 74,378] 75,259] 75,496) 76,889 77,216| 78,256| 78,189] 80,709} 81,330] 82,659} 83,640] 15. 
GSO Acer 10,761 | 11,302] 10,832] 11,578] 11,319] 11,848) 11,318] 11,935) 11,959} 11,934 12,038} 11,933] 11,742] 12,109] 12.5 
75 and older . | 7,105 7,343} 8,485} 8,194} 8,284| 8,474) 8,761 8,767| 9,804} 9,926] 9,463} 9,860} 9,811 9,827 | 38.3 
Nominal values 
Income before 
taxes:' 
Underage 65 |$25,770|$27,493 |$28,036 | $30,273|$31,351 | $34,447 |$35,293 | $37,633 $37,465 | $38,699 | $39,801 | $40,878 | $42,076 | $44,135 | 71.3 
65:08 4) tens 15,720] 18,191] 17,874] 18,598] 20,704] 22,051] 21,501} 22,723] 23,182] 24,468| 24,934] 25,553] 25,824 | 27,492| 74.9 
75 andolder . | 11,712] 12,306] 12,461) 12,912] 13,707] 16,285] 15,435} 16,247] 18,051| 17,192] 19,616] 18,006] 18,379] 19,425] 65.9 
Average annual 
expenditures: 
Underage 65 |$23,953/$25,406 |$26,113 | $26,616 /$28,142 | $30,190|$30,955 | $32,274 | $32,423 | $33,325 | $34,186 | $34,949 $36,342 |$37,545 | 56.7 
65 to 74 ........ 15,842] 17,938] 17,506] 18,888] 20,120} 21,152] 20,901 | 22,564] 22,862] 23,706] 25,059} 25,277| 27,739| 27,792) 75.4 
75 andolder . | 11,122] 13,012] 12,198] 12,230) 13,339) 15,919] 15,450} 15,782) 17,794| 18,350| 19,280} 18,572}| 19,603} 20,279; 82.3 
Consumer Price 
Index for All 
Urban 
Consumers 
(1982-84 = 100), 
annual 
average .........-- 103.9} 107.6) 109.6 113.6] 118.3} 124.0) 130.7 136.2} 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 | 54.5 
Real values 
(1997 dollars) 
Income before 
taxes:' 
Underage 65 |$39,808/$41,010|$41,056| $42,771 |$42,535| $44,587 |$43,340 | $44,347 | $42,859 | $42,984 | $43,104| $43,051 | $43,042 |$44.135 | 10.9 
651074 24,284} 27,134] 26,175] 26,276} 28,090) 28,542) 26,403| 26,777) 26,520| 27,177| 27,003} 26,911! 26417] 27,492] 13.2 
75 and older . | 18,092) 18,356} 18,248) 18,243) 18,597} 21,079] 18,954] 19,146} 20,650} 19,096] 21,244] 18,963] 18,801 | 19,425 7.4 
Average annual 
expenditures:' 
Under age 65 |$37,001/$37,896 |$38,240| $37,605|$38,181} $39,076 |$38,013 | $38,032 | $37,091 | $37,015 | $37,023] $36,807 | $37,176 |$37,545 15 
G5i10' 74: renssce- 24,472) 26,757) 25,636) 26,686] 27,297) 27,378] 25,666| 26,590) 26,154) 26,331] 27,139} 26,620] 28,375] 27,792 | 13.6 
75 and older . | 17,181) 19,409] 17,863) 17,279) 18,097} 20,605] 18,973} 18,598} 20,356} 20,382] 20,880} 19,559} 20,053 | 20,279 | 18.0 
‘Complete income reporters only. 


in 1997. The rise means that consumers who are at least 65 
years old have increased their share of spending on apparel 
from | inevery 10 dollars to 1 in every 8 dollars. 

For those aged 75 and older, the change in transportation 
shares are identical to the change in apparel shares from 1984- 
1997. (That is, they rise from 2.6 percent to 4.0 percent over 
the period.) However, the aggregate expenditure share for 
those aged 65 to 74 has been fairly stable, ranging from a low 
of 7.8 percent in 1987 to a high of 9.3 percent in 1988, but 
usually staying between 8 percent and 9 percent. Therefore, 
the aggregate share for the combined older groups increased 
from 10.9 percent to 12.3 percent of total consumer spending 
on transportation. 

Aggregate shares for recreation increased for all older con- 
sumers. For those aged 65 to 74, the aggregate share increased 
from 7.6 percent to 8.7 percent from 1984 to 1997. Again, the 
increase was even greater for those aged 75 and older, rising 
from 2.9 percent to 4.5 percent. Altogether, this group’s share 


|Chart 1.| Share of total expenditure accounted for by older consumers | 
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rose from 10.6 percent of total recreation spending to 13.2 
percent. 

However, the question again arises: Are these changes 
observed because of underlying changes in the demography 
of the population or because of changing tastes within differ- 
ent age groups? To answer this question, it is useful to ana- 
lyze budget shares; that is, we seek to answer the question: 
What proportion of total expenditures does the average con- 
sumer unit in a given age group allocate to a given category of 
expenditures? For food at home, all age groups experienced a 
decrease of about | percent to 2 percent in the size of their 
budget share. (For those younger than 65, the share dropped 
from 15 percent to 14 percent; for those 65 and older, the share 
started at about 11 percent and dropped to 9 percent or 10 
percent, depending on which subgroup one is considering.) 
Similarly, changes in shares for apparel, shelter and utilities, 
transportation, and recreation were minimal. Hence, because 
the budget shares did not change much over time, it is pos- 
sible to attribute changes in aggregate shares to demographic 
changes, rather than changes in taste, within the age groups. 

One category of spending merits special attention: health 
care. This category is important for several reasons. First, 
health care expenditures are expected to be positively corre- 
lated with age for adults. Second, much work examining vari- 
ous aspects of health care with data from the Consumer Ex- 


penditure Survey has been completed. As noted earlier, works 
by Hitschler, Abdel-Ghany and Sharpe, and Rubin and 
Nieswiadomy examined health care for older consumers at 
least to some degree. Abdel-Ghany and Sharpe compared ex- 
penditures of those aged 65 to 74 years and those 75 years 
and older), while both Hitschler, on the one hand, and Rubin 
and Nieswiadomy, on the other, examined expenditures for 
each of these age groups at fixed times—1980 and 1990, for 
example. Gregory Acs and John Sabelhaus examined trends in 
health care expenditures from 1980 to 1992, although their 
focus was on nonelderly households “because most of them 
have private insurance, while elderly households generally 
receive insurance through medicare coverage.’ 

Health care expenditures! have risen substantially for all 
groups since 1984. In real terms, those younger than 65 spent 
about 9 percent more in 1997 than they did in 1984. However, 
those older than 75 spent more than 20 percent more, and 
those aged 65 to 74 spent in excess of 26 percent more. As 
shown in chart 3, older consumers routinely account for a 
much larger share of aggregate consumer spending on health 
care than their share of the population. For example, in 1997, 
those 65 years and older, making up only a bit more than 
one-fifth of the total population, accounted for nearly 
one-third of total health care expenditures. 

But how are health care dollars allocated? Have there been 
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IChart 2. Expenditures of older consumers for selected services, 1997 dollars 
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Chart 2. | Continued--Expenditures of older consumers for selected services, 1997 dollars 


any changes in the way older consumers spend their health care 
budgets? Shares analysis provides some insight. To start with, 
health expenditure shares are most volatile for those aged 75 
and older. (See chart 4.) For the years 1984 to 1997, as a share of 
total expenditures, they ranged from a low of 12.7 percent in 1985 
to ahigh of 16.7 percent in 1988. By contrast, for those between 
the ages of 65 and 74, the share of total expenditures allocated to 
health care stayed between 8.9 percent (in 1987) and 11.0 per- 
cent (in 1993). For those younger than 65, the range was narrow- 
est, from 3.8 percent (from 1985 to 1987) to 4.5 percent (in 1993). 

All groups, however, experienced changes in how their health 
care dollars were spent: a larger share of the health care budget 
went to health insurance in 1997 than in 1984, regardless of the 
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group considered. (See chart 5.) Although those aged 65 and 
older consistently allocated a larger share of their health care 
budget to insurance than those younger than 65, the trend was 
similar for each group. Those younger than 65 allocated less 
than one-third of their health care budget (32.8 percent) to health 
insurance in 1984, compared with nearly half (45.2 percent) in 
1997. Those aged 65 to 74 increased their share from 44 percent 
in 1984 to 53.3 percent in 1997, and the share rose even more for 
those aged 75 and older, going from 37.9 percent in 1984 to 53.4 
percent in 1997. 

The increased share for health insurance may explain the con- 
comitant decrease in shares for medical services. (See chart 5.) 
Again, the two older age groups experienced similar changes in 
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|Chart 5. Selected health services as percent of total expenditures for health care, 1984-97 
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shares, decreasing from about one-third of the health care bud- 
get for each in 1984 to slightly more than one-fifth of health care 
spending (21.9 percent) for those aged 65 to 74 in 1997 and 
about one-sixth of total health care spending (17.0 percent) for 
those aged 75 and older. It is interesting to note that for both 
older groups, the shares are less than those for the group under 
65 years old. Health insurance is the only health care expendi- 
ture component for which this phenomenon obtains over the 
entire period examined. 

Expenditures for drugs (see chart 5) appear to be trending 
upward slightly as a share of the health care budget, at least 
for those aged 65 and older, albeit the shares are more volatile 
for the 75-and-older group. However, for those younger than 
65, the shares are fairly stable, ranging from 14.1 percent of 
health care expenditures (in 1995) to 16.4 percent (in 1988). 
Spending on medical supplies is both the smallest and the 
most volatile expenditure in the health care group, but it ap- 
pears to be trending downward for older consumers and up- 
ward for younger consumers. (See chart 5.) 


Regression analysis 


Thus far, expenditures and expenditure shares have been ana- 
lyzed in a general way. However, the results have only demon- 
strated what patterns may be found in the data, not how or 
why they occur. For example, if the demographic composition 
of the age groups has changed in any way (for instance, if 
average family size or level of income has gone up or down), 
then those changes may account for changing expenditure 
patterns. Or if the demographic composition has remained 
stable, but spending patterns have changed for specific mem- 
bers of any or all of the age groups (such as urban consum- 
ers), then those patterns could account for changes in total 
spending for particular goods and services. Regression analy- 
sis allows these issues to be explored. 

Several types of analysis are used in this article. First, food 
at home is analyzed using ordinary least squares. Second, the 
category of shelter and utilities undergoes two types of analy- 
sis: first, a probit model is used to test whether a change in the 
probability of owning or renting has taken place; and second, 
the owning and renting groups are separated, and an ordinary 
least squares regression is run on shelter and utilities for each 
group. The third set of regressions uses the Tobit method to 
analyze apparel and services, transportation, recreation and 
related expenditures, and health care. The large number of 
families reporting no expenditure for each of these items ne- 
cessitates the use of Tobit to make certain that the results are 
not biased toward zero. 

Although the results in the previous section are taken from 
the integrated survey results, the data for the regressions 
come only from the Interview survey. The reason is that when 
data are published, it is easy enough to produce the inte- 
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grated results by taking means where appropriate from Inter- 


view and Diary survey sources and summing those means 


together to form an estimate of the average expenditure for a 
particular item. However, because the samples for the Inter- 
view and Diary surveys are independent, there is no way to 
combine data for individual families. The Interview survey 
has a longer recall period (3 months) than the Diary survey 
(data are collected on a daily basis for a total of 2 weeks) and 
therefore is less subject to lack of data on infrequently pur- 
chased items. As noted earlier, the Interview survey collects 
up to 95 percent of total expenditures through a combination 
of detailed questions and global estimates, including data on 
travel expenditures not collected in the Diary survey. Also, 
the Interview survey collects information on reimbursements 
for health care expenditures. For all these reasons, the Inter- 
view survey is chosen as the source for analysis. 


Variables used. In most cases, the dependent variable for 
each regression is the amount of the expenditure for one of 
the major categories already described: food at home, shelter 
and utilities, apparel and services, transportation, recreation 
and related expenditures, or health care. The one exception is 
the probit regression for shelter and utilities. The dependent 
variable there is a binary variable describing whether the fam- 
ily owns or rents its home; the predicted outcome is the prob- 
ability of owning the home. The regressions are run sepa- 
rately for each of the two older groups. 

The regressions have several independent variables in com- 
mon as well. (Many of these are also used by Abdel-Ghany 
and Sharpe, but some changes are made in the current study.) 
The common variables include total expenditures (as a proxy 
for permanent income’), type of family (single male; husband 
and wife only; all other families), educational attainment of 
the reference person (high school graduate; attended college), 
ethnic origin of the reference person (Hispanic; black), num- 
ber of earners (one; two; three or more), region of residence 
(Northeast; Midwest; West), and whether the household is 
located in a rural area. Other than the variable for total expen- 
ditures, these are all binary variables. Most of them are 
straightforward and are included to control for differences in 
tastes and preferences among the many types of families in 
the age groups under study. However, other variables are also 
included that may require further explanation. 

The simplest of these additional variables is a series de- 
scribing housing tenure (own home with a mortgage; rent- 
ing). The literature has shown that expenditures can differ by 
housing tenure.'* (Of course, the variables signifying 
homeownership and renter status are excluded from the probit 
model for predicting housing tenure, given the nature of the 
dependent variable; also, in the ordinary least squares regres- 
sion for shelter and utilities expenditures, the samples are al- 
ready divided into homeowners and renters, so it only makes 


sense to include mortgage status in the owner group and 
to omit the renter variable entirely.) Another additional 
_ variable controls for the size of the household when three 
or more members are present. Why control only for this 
circumstance? By definition, single-member households 
include only one person; similarly, families consisting of a 
husband and wife only include two members. The effects 
of the size and type of family are therefore encapsulated in 
one variable, at least for these situations. Other families 
can consist of two members (such as a grandparent and 
grandchild) or more. For these cases, the effects of family 
size and type can be (and are) disentangled. Finally, a se- 
ries of interaction terms is included to test whether there 
are changes from 1984 to 1997 in the relationship of the 
selected expenditures to any of the independent variables, 
including permanent income. 


Model-specific variables. Ina few cases, certain variables 
are of obvious use in predicting a particular type of expendi- 
ture, but may not be so important in predicting other expendi- 
tures. For example, expenditures on transportation clearly are 
expected to vary with the number of vehicles owned, but it is 
not clear whether expenditures for apparel and services do 
so. Similarly, variables accounting for the number of rooms 
(including bedrooms), bathrooms, and half bathrooms are 
included in each of the housing regressions (excluding the 
probit model, because it is the characteristics of the family, 
and not the dwelling, that are of interest in that case). Finally, 
in the model for health care expenditures, variables are in- 
cluded to describe whether or not the family received a reim- 
bursement for any component of health care spending (medi- 
cal services, prescription drugs, or medical supplies). Reim- 
bursements are treated as negative expenditures for the quar- 
ter in which they are received; therefore, they lower total 
health care expenditures for that quarter. Because the Con- 
sumer Expenditure Survey does not collect information on 
whether reimbursements are expected in the future, it is not 
possible to include a variable to minimize the effect of poten- 
tially large expenditures for health care that will eventually be 
reimbursed. 

Finally, in the ordinary least squares models for shelter and 
utilities, variables for the number of earners are omitted. The 
reason is that only in 1997 were there any observations for 
renters who are at least 75 years old and who have more than 
one earner. Therefore, the regression would not be able to be 
run properly, given that it tests for changes over time in the 
relationship between expenditures and number of earners. 
Because these variables were not statistically significant (at 
least not at the 95-percent confidence level) for renters be- 
tween the ages of 65 and 74 or for owners in either age group, 
the variables were dropped from the ordinary least squares 
models in order to keep them consistent. 


Price changes. Some caution is needed in the interpretation 
of these results. Before the regressions are computed, all 1984 
expenditures (including the dependent variables and perma- 
nent income) are adjusted by the Consumer Price Index (CPI) 
for all goods and services. This is done to convert the nomi- 
nal 1984 values into “real” 1997 values. However, not all 
changes in prices are adjusted. For example, suppose that the 
price of a specific good drops from 1984 to 1997, and there- 
fore, families purchased more of it during the period. Then the 
nominal value of the expenditure in 1997 may be higher than, 
lower than, or the same as it was in 1984, depending on how 
much the price dropped and how much the quantity purchased 
increased. However, if the nominal value of the expenditure 
for the good in 1984 is divided by its price in 1984 and the 
result is multiplied by the good’s price in 1997, then the nomi- 
nal expenditure in 1997 will be greater than the “real” (that is, 
price-adjusted) value for 1984 (because the adjustment holds 
prices constant and the quantity purchased increased). The 
drawback of this method is that information on the price of the 
good may not be readily available. However, if a CPI value is 
available for that specific good, then the 1984 expenditure can 
be divided by the 1984 cPI for the good and multiplied by its 
1997 counterpart. The resulting percent change in the adjusted 
1984 expenditure and the observed 1997 expenditure would 
be the same as calculated by this method or the method of 
using prices directly. In either case, the 1984 nominal expendi- 
ture would be converted to a real 1997 expenditure for the 
selected good. However, the CPI for all goods and services 
did not drop from 1984 to 1997; instead, the combined prices 
of all goods and services rose over that period. Therefore, 
adjusting the expenditure by the change in the overall CPI will 
not have the same effect as adjusting by the specific good’s 
index! (If a good doubles in price and the quantity purchased 
falls by less than 50 percent, the nominal expenditure still 
rises, even though less is purchased.) Then what is the rea- 
son for adjusting specific expenditures by the overall price 
change? First, no indexes are readily available for some of the 
goods and services that are examined. (The category of recre- 
ation and related expenditures is one example.) Second, ad- 
justing by the overall CPI still has the advantage of at least 
controlling for general price changes. For suppose that, in 
real terms (that is, adjusting by the overall CPI), the expendi- 
ture for a specific item has doubled. Then it can be said with 
certainty that the average family of interest is allocating twice 
the purchasing power to the good or service in question that 
it did in the earlier period. Again, we do not know whether 
price or quantity changes in the later period account for this 
increase, but we do know that, in real terms, the expenditure 
makes up a larger share of the budget in 1997 than it did in 
1984. 

These results should be kept in mind when one is interpret- 
ing such factors as the marginal propensity to consume (MPC) 
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and the (permanent) income elasticity of the selected expendi- 
tures. The conventional interpretation of the mpc is that it 
represents the fraction of each additional dollar that would be 
allocated toward the purchase of the good in question, as- 
suming that the family under study received an additional 
dollar from some source. Implicit in this statement is that in- 
creased expenditures are a result of increased quantities pur- 
chased. However, in the present case, all that can be said for 
sure is that if the MPC is found to increase over time, then a 
larger share of the dollar is being spent on the good or ser- 
vice, but again, it is not clear whether this is because prices 
increased or whether it is because quantities increased. Simi- 
larly, income elasticity is usually interpreted to mean the per- 
cent increase (or decrease) in the quantity purchased, given a 
1-percent increase in income. However, in the present circum- 
stances, it is interpreted as the percent increase in expendi- 
ture (in constant 1997 dollars) for the good in question, given 
a 1-percent increase in income. 


Sample issues. Before the regressions are run, families 
whose total health care expenditures are negative (due to re- 
imbursements) are dropped from the sample. This is done for 
two reasons. First, if included in the health care model, they 
would obviously cause a problem when the regression model 
was computed, because a few expenditures would be nega- 
tive, several would be zero, and most would be positive. It is 
not clear how the Tobit model would be specified in such a 
case. However, as noted earlier, it is at least possible to con- 
trol for situations in which a reimbursement is received for 
some component of health care, but is not enough to make the 
entire health care expenditure negative. Therefore, to keep the 
sample as consistent as possible for the regressions, those 
families with negative health care expenditures are dropped 
from it. Second, in some cases, the reimbursement is so large 
that total expenditures are actually negative. Because total 
expenditures are used as a proxy for permanent income in 
these models, eliminating negative health care expenditures 
ensures that total expenditures will not be negative. 

Similarly, a small percentage of families have no value re- 
ported for the number of rooms. Because this situation affects 
only the housing models, these families are omitted just from 
that sample. 

For 1984, the models include 2,341 observations for the 65- 
to 74-year-old group and 1,609 for the 75-and-older group. In 
1997, there were 2,436 observations for the 65- to 74-year-old 
group and 2,076 for the 75-and-older group. The models are 
specified to show how relationships between expenditures 
and characteristics changed over the period for each group. 
Within each age group, the data for both years are combined, 
yielding a total of 4,777 observations for the models that in- 
clude the 65- to 74-year-old group and 3,685 for those that 
include the 75-and-older group. (For the housing regressions, 
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the sample is 4,710 for the first age group and 3,652 for the 
second age group.) 


The control group. In analyzing the results of the regres- 
sion techniques, a control group to which families with differ- 
ing characteristics can be compared was defined. Conven- 
tionally, the control group is designed to represent a “typical” 
sample point. For example, regardless of the year or age group, 
the majority of older families studied have no earner present. 
Therefore, one of the characteristics of the “typical” family is 
that it has no earners. In some cases, some judgment must be 
used to decide what represents the “typical” family. For ex- 
ample, regardless of the year, single persons constitute the 
majority of families who are in the second age group. (See 
table 2.) However, for the first age group, married couples 
(with no other members present) are the more typical arrange- 
ment, accounting for 3 out of 7 households, regardless of the 
year. Nevertheless, earlier it was shown how family type and 
family size interrelate. Using singles as the control group, 
then, provides a logical base on which to build—a married 
couple is not only a different family type, but it includes 
exactly one more person than a single family, so the differ- 
ence in expenditures due to adding an extra person to the 
family is subsumed in the coefficient for married couples. 
Furthermore, because most of the singles are female, by speci- 
fying single females as members of the control group, differ- 
ences in tastes for single men and women can be measured 
by including a variable to indicate whether the family is com- 
posed of a single male. 

Accordingly, the control group for each regression is made 
up of families whose reference person is a single female who 
is (1) not a high school graduate, (2) neither Hispanic nor 
black, (3) not an earner, (4) a homeowner with no mortgage 
(except in the regression for shelter and utilities for renters), 
and (5) living in an urban area in the South. For the purposes 
of estimating factors such as income elasticity, families are 
assumed to have average characteristics for their age group 
where continuous variables (such as total expenditures or 
number of rooms) are concerned. The control group applies 
to each age group and each year. Although such a household 
may not exist, coefficients for other characteristics are shown 
so that estimates of expenditures or other factors can be com- 
puted for whatever group is examined. 


A few words on Tobit. Tobit regression is used when there 
are a substantial number of nonexpenditures reported (as in 
this study). In other words, if a family did not purchase an 
item, then the expenditure on that item is recorded as zero 
dollars.'° As pointed out in Abdel-Ghany and Sharpe, includ- 
ing these zeros without some sort of adjustment would yield 
biased results. In such cases, Tobit is useful because it is a 
two-stage regression procedure. The first stage predicts the 


Table 2. Selected characteristics to accompany regression results 


65-to-74 age group 75—and-older age group 
Characteristic 
1984 1997 1984 1997 
SLUT IG SIZ eee tee ats, RT oe, ae Fe a Bh 2,341 2,436 1,609 2,076 
Homeowners Pavags Deesusseaed: dendabaeatevecsneteictatthcer dneeton ae 1,804 1,952 1,096 1,571 
Reporting number Of rooms ...........2..:.0:20-ce00eeee-e 1,765 1,897 1,059 1,507 
Missing rooms, bathrooms, or half baths 39 55 37 64 
FACIILOLS see erory seem n nen AEM ose seen ai TN aac. nar gee ree, 537 484 513 505 
BEDOrING MUMDEMOMfOOMNs pete. tseee-teeessety doe ane ee 515 461 495 493 
Missing rooms, bathrooms, or half baths 22 23 18 12 
Percent reporting expenditures: 
JOIN Teel g 1G eg Siento Se AO A ee Se 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
OOM AUMOM Gece nn.ce-eceer ties. seeetoee incense eee tees. take een ae 99.6 99.6 99.8 99.8 
Shelter and utilities: 
Homeowners (room reporters ON|y) .......22c22ceccceesceseceseeseeesceeseescenes 99.8 100.0 99.8 100.0 
RENtSrS (LOONLTCDOMOrs OMly) Eercnes sete te ese teee sere wpsctee ete nee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Apparoland: Services era ant ane eine 2, ee peti eis ssc cans 84.5 78.7 70.0 67.3 
sIFANSPONt AON kerosene scree eases wich oes ahs sd ease caev aeiacaasuactacesse 91.4 93.7 72.1 80.6 
ROCreatiOn ANG, FOlAt@ CMS: 2. xcrszccssacecescazcebsconacoesgleraxcrucereceensectoxoses 92.0 94.7 84.5 91.5 
RGAE Coll Cerne same setae ener ca nate nade cee Renae sande cede ena p an suuaucanagsbees esata 96.0 97.8 96.2 98.8 
Characteristics (percent) 
Family composition: 
SIGS Ne MN er arcsec ese eee ed 7.9 9.2 9.6 10.6 
Single woman ...........:020 26.9 27.2 47.3 44.3 
Husband and wife only 42.3 41.9 Zien 30.6 
Othen family 2 oosesececceet 22.9 21.7 15.5 14.5 
Three or more members 14.4 14.7 5.9 5.3 
Reference person: 
Educational attainment: 

EOSS AMAR UMONISCHOON esate c face sarap eer cs axe cave svevecnaaznese age aetenee 48.2 31.9 63.0 39.4 

High school graduate 28.8 32.8 16.8 31.4 

ANENMCCICONGOS cata ree tses cd wcecsceixespansaesvsesssonsos ficcdutessucirewasropnteansazs 23.0 35.3 20.3 29.2 

Ethnic origin: 

BAS PERN ae tose Pets agree sate as sen eaase ceded caw cctvaiee cesar ts nssnetua amen 3.3 5.5 Ze 3.2 

SIAC ueemecnes eee ce cee eat aah has a cede ath acne aoe a ceeuenbeeiuivupeivdeoszd 6.0 9.7 5.8 5.3 

IWS OMOtNeh eisecseecesecccpte-coner-ccesmere eats oae satan ceeee Sencaceen near ee 90.7 84.8 92.0 91.5 

Number of earners: 

LON Oe crete Crea evade Woodie p tek cadaiv ee'sadoedatevendcentceveuspeseaustannteestevesocecke 58.6 58.0 84.2 83.0 

One ..... 28.5 28.9 13.0 14.0 

BIWO) o cesetete tee acre 10.3 10.4 2.1 2.6 

Three or more ............. 3.0 23 yf 4 

Mortgage status: 
AAS IMO NACA Ce cwsetenes eetee cee cnet: canes Serer penn eseraece cen ceedres cereceanyee-F sr 17.9 19.2 4.4 8.9 
INGimOnGagdeu(OWNEIS OMNI) oor ecen ase ccseceasenanemtonen tre cacenecenssauvaencess 59.2 61.0 63.7 66.8 
Region of residence: 

TOLLE GLb col sot pense ence Nag PEELE eee aoe tS = ee ne A 25.2 22.0 26.3 18.4 

Midwest ...... 25.8 28.3 28.7 27.6 

South.... 28.8 31.4 28.2 33.1 

VES erence cere re Rete ree nectar er or care v tn aes eartok sa stwasnnedustaasSeseeus 20.1 18.3 16.8 20.9 

PNW WIIG Al AN CAS auecatactcasnnsenncacteserterccacecaneesensrnsseenessares2nasuandaseas= 14.8 11.9 154 10.9 
Receiving reimbursement for health Care ...........ceceeecseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 1.9 WEL 1.6 1.0 
Average number reported: 

ROOTS estas ets sate tu toed docbne aa cuban soida devsudaceessccusssspssdsvundadbasees 5.4 aif 5.0 5.3 
Homeowners 5:9 6.1 55 5.8 
ERC terertees etecemata te sat evens aren cwowcitencthe ch oncducene sdaveceaspiravecusvassesaas 3.9 41 3.9 3.8 

PUTING ces cece cece sete cde ne cehe coor espacidas staat sraccctsvanesoterssuseransenanasizaexe 1.3 1.4 ee 1.3 
Homeowners 1s: 1.5 412 1.4 
PRONE We recat pear rere ea fans causa pasenitactasexuacsseossiapsvsansesdaussacsessnastonars 1.0 Lest 1.0 Tea 

Half bathrooms Le 3 2 2 
Homeowners mS) 4 ¥2 3 
SEAS oes re eee oc ey cas sec Sav cava cunacestacepioanewene np savoastenas (‘) | 4 oat 

BUCCI creer te oeaet tira ct Niece. Btesea ters attire stone /classceaessenadvcscasestsczccseaeness 1S 1.8 8 hz 

' Less than 0.05. 


el 
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probability of purchase of a given item (using a probit tech- 
nique), and the second stage predicts how much is spent on 
the item, assuming that it is in fact purchased. However, Tobit 
coefficients cannot be interpreted in the same way as ordi- 
nary least squares coefficients, because a change in one of 
the independent variables (say, an increase in permanent in- 
come) may influence the outcome not only by increasing the 
amount of the purchase, but also by influencing the probabil- 
ity of making the purchase in the first place.”? The proper 
adjustments are made in each case before calculating mpcs 
and income elasticities for results from Tobit regressions. 

In using regression results to estimate income elasticities, 
it is necessary to have a value both for expenditures for the 
good or service under study and for total expenditures (per- 
manent income). The data from the Interview survey are avail- 
able in a quarterly format. For regression purposes, each quar- 
ter is treated independently, although the same family may 
appear more than once in the sample. Because of the quarterly 


Results derived from regression analyses, by age group 


availability, expenditures in table 3 are quarterly averages for 
the year in which the consumer unit participated in the inter- 
view.”! For purposes of evaluation, the control group is as- 
sumed to have average quarterly expenditures at both the 
aggregate (that is, total expenditures) and the component (for 
example, food at home) level. In the Tobit regressions, though, 
expenditures for specific goods and services (apparel and 
services, transportation, recreation and related items, and 
health care) are not quarterly averages, but are predicted quar- 
terly expenditures for a member of the reference group. Again, 
this is because Tobit results require special adjustments be- 
fore interpretation, and it is necessary to use predicted expen- 
ditures to obtain elasticity estimates. 


Foodathome. Atleast for those 65 to 74 years old, relation- 
ships between characteristics and expenditures appear to 
have been remarkably stable over time. Although several 
characteristics have statistically significant parameter esti- 


65-to-74 age group 75—and-older age group 
Modei and category 
1984 1997 1984 1997 
Total expenditures (quarterly) .........:..:esseeseeseeeeeeeeeeees $6,016 $6,513 $3,962 $4,922 
Food at home: 
EEXDOMGILUING ero eerey easter ene cece earnest teen ave $813 $782 $568 $615 
Marginal propensity to consume..... ‘030 ‘020 ‘020 "016 
INCOMOZGIASUICIY (8 -ccasacnercceteereas-e-serscacracceceescoseceese 222 167 140 128 
Shelter and utilities, owners: 
EXPONItUre .....-..sovecessssesssensessessesensnnsecesnsesssnseeeennees $1,358 $1,561 $1,150 $1,275 
Marginal propensity to CONSUME .............esseteeseeeteeee "072 "059 ‘047 "065 
INCOME ElAStiCity ....scccccesssecsssesevvssseeeeevreeeeoneven 319 246 162 251 
Shelter and utilities, renters: 
EXPONGHUNS ee pevavcxncacancsctstetnrsasecsconseuteestacacrtaevene $1,241 $1,572 1,221 
Marginal propensity to CONSUME .............scseereseeeeeeee "094 .081 : "4 19 ae 
AN CONMIGO GIASUICHY aatharscteteccenesasuonseonsmatuhsensvexaestancsstes 456 336 .386 586 
Tobit results 
Apparel and services: 
EXPenGiture)(PrECiCtOd): .caesecssxsaseccavaccosscaesacscasaxaststee $270 $222 1 
Marginal propensity to CONSUME ............cccceseeceeseeeees "023 .018 iy vie 
WICOMO|rGlIASUCITY sc retgisadvesnesnsnsnsnaasanaavine sdarvescasaraeres 512 528 233 552 
Transportation: 
EXPOnONUNe: (TEGICUGG) cccxenttrsssacdacsenseceusviusx-ceasonmnaie $1,710 $1,511 $438 
Marginal propensity to CONSUME ............ccecceeseeeeeees 1024 1240 "035 nae 
Income ElAStiCIty .....sscsssessssssesereeeeeerveeeeee, 1.129 1.034 317 a 
Recreation and related items: 
EEXDORGIUFE(OFOCICLOG i. sevaysevanarussoseansneinessurcaxenscadee $556 6 
Marginal propensity to CONSUME .............:cccecceseeeeees '.066 0s? ae et 
HIGOMERGIASTICITY Saccarercevsscxssdurtarva ececunsaiceters ieectaaes 714 613 313 ae 
Health care: 
EXpDananure (DrOdIClGd) vss<cie-cateeunvansescsuarsacatevesnesavene $612 
Marginal propensity to CONSUME ..............:ceseceeeeeeeees "028 i Hes ; ise : His 
Income elasticity... li ATG ia 275 386 300 a 
ene ee 


Indicates that the coefficient for the marginal propensity to consume is 
statistically significant at the 95-percent confidence level. For 1984, this 
means that the marginal propensity to consume is significantly different from 
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zero. For 1997, this means that the marginal propensity to consume is signifi- 
cantly different than it was in 1984. oes peed: 


mates, none of these variables has a statistically significant 
parameter estimate when interacted with the binary variable 
which indicates that the data are from 1997 (table 4). In other 
words, some characteristics, such as type of family and re- 
gion of residence (at least, the Northeast) appear to have a 
bearing on food-at-home expenditures for the 65- to 74-year- 
old group, but these relationships do not appear (at the 95- 
percent confidence level) to have changed over time. For those 
75 and older, however, a few changes are noted. First, families 
with multiple members appear to have spent less for food at 
home in 1997 than they did in 1984, as did families in the 
Midwest. Families with more than one earner, however, ap- 
peared to have spent more, as the coefficients for both 
two-earner and multiple-earner families are statistically sig- 
nificant for 1997 (but not for 1984). The intercept also increased 
in 1997 for the 75-and-older group (but not for the 65- to 74- 
year-olds), indicating that expenditures were higher for the 
control group in 1997. 

For both age groups, though, the mpc decreased, as shown 
in table 3. This is consistent with the increase in expenditures 
for food away from home for both groups. Note that although 
total expenditures for the older group increased by a larger 
proportion (24 percent) than food expenditures (8 percent), a 
fact that, all other things being equal, would increase the in- 
come elasticity of food expenditures, the decrease in the MPC 
was enough to offset these changes and to cause the elastic- 
ity to fall, if slightly. 


Shelter and utilities. Regardless of the year, the majority of 
control group members are predicted to be homeowners. In 
fact, the predicted values are remarkably similar for each age 
group, regardless of the year, despite the higher predicted 
probability of ownership for each group in 1997. In 1984, for 
example, the predicted probability of ownership for 65- to 74- 
year-olds is 58 percent, compared with 56 percent for the 75- 
or-older group. In 1997, the probability increases to 72 per- 
cent for the former and 76 percent for the latter.” In neither 
age group is the intercept (indicating a “base” probability for 
1984) statistically significant, although for each of them, the 
coefficient for 1997 is positive and statistically significant at 
the 99-percent confidence level. The income parameter is sta- 
tistically significant (again at the 99-percent level) for the 65- 
to 74-year-old group in 1984, but there is no significant change 
in the relationship between their probability of owning and 
permanent income for 1997. For the 75-and-older group, the 
income effect is not statistically significant in 1984,” and there 
is no evidence of a change in the relationship by 1997. House- 
holds consisting of a husband and wife only are more likely to 
own than are single females in either year, regardless of the 
age group. Similarly, families with three or more members are 
more likely to own, regardless of the year.”* Probability of 
ownership increases with education for the younger age 


group, but not for the older. However, the probability of own- 
ership is lower for Hispanics in each age group and for blacks 
in the older group, but not for blacks in the younger group. 
Probability of ownership also decreases significantly for 
Northeasterners in 1997, although it is higher for rural families 
in each year. (See table 5.) 

Expenditure patterns for owners show different changes 
by age group in each year. For example, for 65- to 74-year-olds 
in 1997, both the intercept and the income coefficient decrease 
significantly. (See table 6.) However, for those 75 and older in 
1997, both coefficients increase, although the change in the 
intercept is not statistically significant. Note that for the latter 
group, these changes, coupled with the aforementioned in- 
crease in total expenditures (24 percent) and a smaller increase 
in shelter and utilities expenditures (11 percent), contribute to 
a substantial increase in income elasticity for owners in the 
group. However, for the younger group, estimated income 
elasticity is substantially lower for 1997 than for 1984. Again, 
the opposite of the older group holds for the younger group: 
a smaller MPC in 1997 is accompanied by an increase in total 
expenditure (8 percent) that is smaller than the percent in- 
crease in expenditures for shelter and utilities (15 percent), all 
of which act to make the elasticity for the group smaller in 
1997 than 1984. 

For renters in both age groups, expenditure patterns are 
remarkably stable. For both age groups, expenditures appear 
to have increased in 1997 for those who attended college. 
(See table 7.) Other than this, the only statistically significant 
variables for the 65- to 74-year-old group in 1997 are family 
size (multiple members) and regional variables; expenditures 
for this group appear to have risen for residents of the Mid- 
west and West. For those 75 and older, the intercept is signifi- 
cantly larger in 1997, as is the MPC. Also, the coefficient for 
number of bathrooms is statistically significant (and nega- 
tive) for 1997. Both age groups are fairly homogeneous, with 
few other parameter estimates being statistically significant, 
regardless of the year. For the younger age group, only coef- 
ficients for family type (husband and wife only; other fami- 
lies), rural residence, and number of rooms are statistically 
significant. The rural coefficient is negative, but the others 
are positive. For the older group, living in a rural area is also 
associated with lower expenditures, while the numbers of 
bathrooms and half bathrooms appear to increase expendi- 
tures for housing for this group. 

Although these expenditures are similar for each age group 
in each year, MPCs and elasticities are quite different for each 
group of renters and, in fact, change differently over time. 
(See table 3.) For the younger age group, the MPC for 1997 
does not differ from that for 1984 in any statistically signifi- 
cant way. For the older group, however, the MPC increases 
substantially from 1984 to 1997. Despite a similar increase for 
both groups in expenditures for shelter and utilities (27 per- 
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| Table 4. | ¥a ~=Regression results, food-at-home model 


65-to-74 age group 75-and-older age group 
Variable Parameter | Standard T for H,: Parameter | Standard T for H,: - > ITI 
estimate error parameter =0 Prob > 17 estimate error parameter = 0 
| | 
Take} ke%=) 6) Beemer coceeec ene eeemeereeer eee aces 403.101 30.357 13.278 0.000 338.513 24.321 13.918 0.000 
Interactionn lOO sewer cecenccteees -11.200 42.766 —.262 793 94.069 31.917 2.947 .003 
Total Expenditures ........... ee eeeeeeeeees .030 .002 15.164 .000 .020 .002 10.765 .000 
Interaction G97 <acexevesvsecec-t-cnse-> -.010 .003 -3.822 .000 —.004 .002 -1.970 .049 
Family composition: 
SMIGLS MIA en cancncecenavenseoteasanenscccxes —5.935 37.995 —.156 .876 -8.501 31.038 —.274 184 
Interaction; A997 eiecvses.ccse--2-eeee- -19.373 52.031 -.372 710 —28.626 40.560 —.706 480 
Husband and wife only ...........-..-. 285.910 25.357 11.276 .000 298.351 22.419 13.308 -000 
Interaction, 1997 ..........cceeeee 31.346 35.033 895 371 43.760 29.579 -1.479 .139 
OUR AMI ce coe ccocesesacacanceassosvessee 250.735 38.796 6.463 .000 256.624 33.671 7.622 .000 
Interaction, 1997 ............: eee 3.104 55.841 .056 .956 —23.902 44.958 —.532 595 
At least three members ............... 399.208 43.666 9.142 .000 336.898 51.675 6.520 -000 
Interactions 1997, see. eetssat- -95.512 62.111 —1.538 124 —262.075 68.098 3.849 .000 
Education of the reference person: 
High school graduate .................++ 36.895 22.863 -1.614 107 29.567 24.503 1.207 .228 
Interaction, 1997 ..........: eee 28.102 33.007 851 395 -75.452 30.809 2.449 .014 
Attended College ............secesceecees -25.177 25.857 -.974 .330 21.562 23.381 922 357 
Interaction, 1997 ............-se- 48.397 35.719 1.355 176 41.324 30.475 1.356 alt 
Ethnic origin of the reference 
person: 
FAIS C reseesecestanesta oats ces ciesnnis sees —56.893 54.281 —1.048 .295 7.585 61.002 124 901 
bateractions 1997 ccececreseeert rec 40.836 68.774 594 553. 42.735 75.506 566 ort 
BECK recov eters tcceeseeter six top aera —80.881 41.479 -1.950 .051 -29.130 38.519 -.756 .450 
Interaction, 1997 .........eeeeeeee 41.855 52.705 194 427 -18.202 52.035 —.350 727 
Number of earners: 
ONG SANE Ge searccectevcsvaceaweenianatarcdes -7.551 23.043 —.328 743 14.929 29.006 515 -607 
Interaction, 1997 ........:ceeeeeee —37.725 32.305 —-1.168 .243 70.552 38.168 1.848 .065 
TWO BARNES: eronerassuesnpeoucnenastees ater —43.355 36.701 -1.181 .238 —137.214 71.780 —1.912 -056 
Interaction, 1997 ........cccceeeee -12.542 50.238 -.250 803 291.068 89.199 3.263 .001 
Three or MOLE CAINETS ».-.c.e-eeeeenees 127.267 64.893 1.961 .050 —164.309 111.276 —1.477 -140 
INtGrAacCtiOn, 1997. cccscserwessssercoses 180.006 95.493 1.885 .060 1150.001 165.953 6.930 .000 
Housing tenure: 
Own home, no mortgage .............. 78.162 26.139 2.990 .003 1.755 44.296 .040 .968 
Interaction, 1997 sriv.esceassc1scvese -9.083 36.161 -.251 802 50.831 52.364 971 332 
Renter... sesensenenennnseestennssecesnnnssses 12.231 24.658 496 .620 -30.740 20.080 =1.531 126 
[NtSrACtlONny 1997) cc coxcrsee-trcaavere 4.793 35.605 135 893 24.359 27.756 -.878 380 
Region of residence: 
Northeast, Lareiiadsevaiaaeddesvinest soareoeet 67.467 26.394 2.556 0114 40.298 24.917 UGiiz -106 
Interaction, 1997 ......cccssesaseseees 10.329 37.171 .278 781 —26.421 33.747 —.783 434 
Midwest ssosssseesensnuninseeeeesnnnnsssenses —49.656 25.821 -1.923 .055 —11.106 23.869 —.465 642 
INGFACHON, NGO7 scipayeveccstentente 37.644 35.447 1.062 .288 -71.070 31.118 —2.284 .022 
West ....... sosnnassssaseencecnsnannanessasessecs 13.328 28.120 474 .636 46.241 28.297 1.634 -102 
ITSrACHON 1997 wreveccecenssssrarcoce 45.233 39.414 1.148 251 28.196 35.704 —.790 430 
Degree of urbanization: 
Rural! Gace atesereetteeststueettieavie —42.120 27.580 -1.527 127 —4.654 25.766 -.181 .857 
Interaction, 1997 ..........ee 24.677 40.150 615 .539 —20.702 36.031 
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Table 5. Regression results, probability -of-homeownership model 
65-to-74 age group 75-and-older age group 
Variable Parameter Standard Pr>chi- Parameter Standard Pr > chi- 
estimate error square estimate error square 
Inter Copter ceeers terest one escseeiecaneeesmicasees —0.064 0.090 0.477 0.062 0.090 0.491 
InteractOniel 997 ccsvscscetess se-7csacecevntaaseese .389 129 .003 fey}, 123 .000 
MOtaliexpOnGitunes me-c---s-secc-ceaccraesceenereessess 4.42 x 10° 1.00 x 10° 1.00 x 104 2.16 X 10° 1.20 x 10° .076 
Interaction, 1997 -6.71 x 10° 1.30 x 10° 6.05 x 10"! 8.65 x 107 1.50 x 10° 954 
Family composition: 
SIPIGIOMT AM ensees ees <ccctanecseccceesteccncceseeesesece —.007 108 .946 354 116 002 
INteraCtlOn nd OO incr nccccarntccaesscstesaseueses -.453 .149 .002 -.180 .154 242 
Husband and wife only ............:.eeeeeeeee 901 .081 .000 .942 .092 .000 
IMLSKACHON IOS 7 see ccdaceesess-cnsscossezsecses -.216 115 .061 -.077 125 539 
Other family ............... 183 114 110 592 131 .000 
Interaction, 1997 083 170 .628 —.178 182 328 
At least three members ..............::eeceeeee .689 141 .000 .684 .268 011 
IMPSFACTION S LOO fesse enrees rece ceretrescs -.370 .203 .068 —.425 339 211 
Education of the reference person: 
High school graduate ................0:cesseeee 191 .075 011 .144 .098 144 
UMOTACTION Tal OO Maerrarencnestecscercccscerercees 072 108 .503 ON 125 127 
Attended College .............c-..-ccsssssssssesesees 423 .090 .000 .062 .095 511 
Interaction d GOV cc -1cc:-cneceresen ce eaes es ~.033 123 .786 -.053 125 671 
Ethnic origin of the reference person: 
FRISIAN Se octee-cccetee ste cccocctcs cde duc saeescavss -.562 167 .001 -.658 223 .003 
Interacthonse!'GS Tasie-eeecescxcacsscntecoranenaes .178 PHN) 405 -.129 .278 644 
BACK Aken tttsaweces sence cscs cnstecessaceccbcbecrerenses -.169 eh 183 -.513 147 -001 
Interaction, 1997 -236 -160 141 si .200 577 
Number of earners: 
OMOVSANMON coe. -ccaterecccstcsncessveccosessusessesasess .067 077 .387 —029 121 808 
TIMESLACHON: OST xcesceescersees cereeccereevenss -.171 109 118 344 168 .041 
IIWOTCANNEMS ic. asescsevscnccesceestcrsvcccvssereoer--0s —.069 130 .597 5.223 2,991.958 .999 
Interaction, 1997 -.006 .186 .976 —5.222 2,991 .958 .999 
Three or MOre CAMNES ............eeeeceeeeeeeeees .651 .348 .062 4.914 4,988.488 .999 
Interaction 997 c.s: .cctcveres-sccsnecesstence~es .156 538 172 —4.835 4,988.488 .999 
Region of residence: 
INGIMT OA Sle sess serctecsecteccaces ce cctetenoetoeeneeen ac -.094 .087 279 —.251 .099 011 
Interaction, 1997 -.281 123 023 -.292 135 .031 
MIG WEST recs cat neopets concoct socstareebecvetsness .064 .086 456 -.039 .096 .688 
IMESTACHON;, 1997. <n se-szectceosccseessoavercesses -.016 122 .895 —.322 128 .012 
WS bate eee eke swat pov ote Pasian es cdcsctencasesaesss —.090 .094 341 .035 Ale 55 
Interaction, 1997 -.104 134 436 —.294 146 044 
Degree of urbanization: 
PRON cll ecco crea stsesesteceee- cons ces cotta sates cacsceenesssy .229 .091 012 .302 108 .005 
Interaction; 1199 (rere -ceracescneareseeaencoce 194 148 191 -185 155 234 
Housing characteristics: 
NUD Or Of TOONS eee cees-<20s-0-e-consateeaseasesas 485 .031 .000 407 .030 .000 
FNCFACION OO (ie ocs-se.-scncenccsetetnccsatnance -—.053 044 235 076 .039 .048 
Number of bathrooms ...........::2s:seeeereeeees .276 114 015 .400 138 .004 
INTSFACHION 1990 o2-8-ac-cseasescoexoss ; site's) .146 .287 -332 .156 .033 
Number of half bathrooms ............-::e0+ .667 B22 .000 .500 127 .000 
(STACHON 199 1 ess evosereneenteasdacserenacce -.304 .154 L .048 —.383 163 .019 
Note: In this form of regression analysis, the standard error of the meter estimate. A value less than or equal to 0.05 indicates statistical 
parameter estimate is drawn from a chi-square distribution. The value "Pr > significance at the 95-percent confidence level; a value less than or equal to 
chi-square” then denotes the level of statistical signigicance of the para- 0.01 indicates statistical significance at the 99-percent confidence level. 
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ifcle\(--e Regression results, shelter and utilities (owners) model 
65-to-74 age group 75—and-older age group 
Variable pee ae rior 
Parameter | Standard T for H,: Parameter ‘andar: lor H,: Prob > ITI 
estimate error parameter =0 Hone estimate error parameter = 0 2 
{ 
interceptyeeees eet scree cece senccgcecrs ene saeoe 445.260 108.100 4.119 0.000 54.221 141.541 0.383 0.702 
Interactions 11997, sreccesccnc-ceeneoxeee-<encoessreseners —464.748 152.016 -3.057 .002 170.217 186.836 911 362 
TTOtANEXDOMCIRUTES mere. <c.czeptegsceseccarrozaenerseencere 072 -005 15.302 .000 .047 -006 8.123 .000 
CiTSTAGTION Til OO Fameeres ener ces cteccacreee seca -.013 .006 —2.049 041 .018 -007 2.533 011 
Family composition: 
SIMGN EMA cecen vest cecsces oceceesecewescvars ce onunneetPang -204.194 110.479 -1.848 .065 106.234 115.604 .919 358 
IMteraction, 197 esis ncssaccecrave---sseeseeneeeneaee 248.420 150.469 1.651 .099 —104.129 147.639 —.705 481 
Husband and wife only —151.095 63.646 —2.374 .018 35.217 75.355 467 .640 
Interaction; 19977 .:s.teecescccceecese: sayaretenee 71.138 86.680 821 412 43.215 98.258 —.440 .660 
@therstamll ie seca eew cs cececceevesteereraessenacesceeese —155.225 100.808 —1.540 124 -33.587 110.621 —.304 761 
Interactions OS Tie.c:-sevecnss<ssaczcneeeeeenese one 156.767 140.102 1.119 .263 -115.585 144.753 -.798 425 
At least three members ................:ssssecereee 62.346 104.176 502 .615 212.082 146.765 1.445 149 
Interactomyr 1997 x: ccercestccsecconye-coscevte=ocees 19.861 146.908 ASS) 893 -145.753 198.120 -.736 462 
Education of the reference person: 
Hightschooligraduate <i ee ace. ccaess-sceneaene as 45.294 57.418 .789 430 113.220 85.050 1.331 183 
IGrACUON MOOT cree er nter ec eee 30.361 82.367 .369 te -74.051 106.894 -.693 489 
AHGROG CONSGCxsri ureccteeeececsconcesscacvansessere 157.256 64.214 | 2.449 014 140.428 85.810 1.637 102 
Interaction Nl O97 ooo iar csc cnsccceeeee ee ces 118.202 89.025 1.328 184 9.949 109.237 091 927 
Ethnic origin of the reference person: 
PAIGE IG erent vasanntene sce Paaectsnneascasenr oxnansocanee —43.272 151.289 —.286 vais -287.103 263.950 —1.088 PUL 
Interaction, 1997 108.419 188.687 575 566 426.797 320.775 1.331 184 
[| Fe Yo a eer ern renner etree ere ener e 81.701 115.029 710 478 46.369 148.303 313 755 
ItSpS CUOMO, oe cccaseeevsctestus oes eateenstace: —129.656 144.343 —.898 369 101.825 196.315 519 .604 
Region of residence: 
INQTEM GAS tea sexe owas sctitss wweseesiSraevucvessacaxstvtsurseeees 353.452 67.104 5.267 .000 471.535 89.669 5.259 -000 
UMGFACHON;, VOGT sacsscnsctezecsteascvssasnascasatzars 224.081 94.348 2.375 .018 3.596 120.512 .030 976 
MidWest, ferees.ctenptacssss sccavsyasaaarsvertounvnasere 198.275 64.237 3.087 .002 55.688 84.069 662 508 
INFEKACU ON, 1997 cccenersris cessvscraventeasetiee —18.387 87.090 —.211 833 2.600 108.152 024 981 
West sosseeeunnseeennssesssnscensnscsnnnsecssssessesusennsess 54,289 69.890 -.777 A437 43.155 98.091 440 .660 
[RESP ACHON: O97 6 scaxcteexseys cusvciviretcqcentise 234.287 97.208 2.410 .016 205.410 121.986 1.684 .092 
Degree of urbanization: 
Rural seseeteusseceuussesssnscesnnssssssnscessnereessanensninss 216.271 68.750 -3.146 .002 -116.735 89.125 —1.310 -190 
HCE ACHON, 1190 7. eczatsen awevcisvs®>s svnunleseeneen 53.357 96.946 550 582 96.479 121.391 195 427 
Housing characteristics: 
Number of LQ ORES scancoaspeewetesceuncnene et haraeoeet -17.867 18.604 —.960 337 50.018 23.878 2.095 036 
ITHEVAOLON: GOs. taccsteeeetessdecaesaceeveratecert 54.208 24.381 2.223 .026 -25.294 31.329 —.807 420 
Number of lope tititolo) ie Veerceecmmeecrer mn reeeorrrt 294.281 50.486 5.829 .000 392.340 69.656 5.633 .000 
[TS FEACHON Gu O /aenessseecczscsncatnadxsnsiienscereedt —23.303 66.918 —.348 128 -146.041 87.581 —1.668 .096 
Number of half bathrooms .............cceeeeee 126.971 47.143 2.693 .007 73.793 70.116 1.052 .293 
JHRSLaCHOMSNGO 7, Secures cactscxsscarenssacducncveves 22.952 62.252 .369 fa 2 97.979 89.582 1.094 .274 
Home owned without mortgage .................. 344.378 57.819 5.956 .000 477.952 127.282 
Late) (onto avemLKe LW eet cetrcececr cnercee eee Pere 461.323 79.644 5.792 .000 233.220 151.309 
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| Table 7. | Regression results, shelter and utilities (renters) model 


65-to-74 age group 


75-and-older age group 


+ 


Variable 
Parameter Standard Tfor H,: Prob>|7| | Parameter | Standard T for H,;: Prob > ITI 
estimate error parameter = 0 estimate error parameter =0 
Mtr Cop tarts. reser vteutresaecedcesssvenoncnnsups 277.627 146.632 1.893 0.059 —280.046 217.740 —1.286 0.199 
Interaction, 1997 .............:.sssse00 —243.468 197.823 -1.231 219 883.601 270.361 3.268 .001 
Total expenditures .............cceeseeeees .094 .012 8.142 .000 119 .016 7.554 -000 
Interaction 997... cenecrccorseeeess -.013 014 -.979 .328 .070 .020 3.488 .001 
Family composition: 
SINQIGUMAN eevee teectenanccccesencesse = seen: 132.063 85.857 1.538 124 50.840 141.541 —.359 720 
Interactions 1997 con ceccrcceccceccasee 74.820 116.399 .643 521 134.124 188.141 113 476 
Husband and wife only ............... 218.094 85.741 2.544 011 117.967 121.355 .972 331 
INLETACTON NT 9O7 oc cesecwcececevseses 160.525 120.394 1.333 183 112.870 175.400 .644 .520 
Oth GrntammilViesescctecereseereccceecoseennes 225.566 96.576 2.336 .020 72.811 152.779 77 634 
Interaction, 1997 ..............-0- 70.161 152.227 461 645 41.933 223.120 188 851 
At least three members ............... —57.687 132.499 -.435 .663 142.728 406.379 351 726 
Interaction; 1997 cre. ccrec-cc-eccee 394.436 192.920 2.045 041 6.667 496.083 013 .989 
Education of the reference person: 
High school graduate .................. 106.656 66.696 1.599 110 212.486 116.709 1.821 .069 
Interaction yO 7 mre -cccceeneeeness 25.699 98.360 261 794 -174.139 148.485 -1.173 241 
Attended college ............:::::ee 92.972 86.613 1.073 .283 189.409 106.645 TEiG .076 
Interaction, 1997 ......-.:eeeeeees 256.266 117.398 2.183 .029 530.867 149.955 3.540 .000 
Ethnic origin of the reference person: 
TNS Pal Ge ccecrecsereeeaecasscecosecears costar 227.877 119.722 1.903 .057 —111.584 211.851 —.527 .599 
Interaction; 1990. ctesesc-snc-c------ —298.195 159.130 —1.874 .061 58.818 268.346 -.219 .827 
BlaCKGaeerece. cet steentccesveseecetcoptsncts —160.968 108.217 -1.487 137 —223.037 159.441 -1.399 162 
Interaction O97 ceeese eset ere —28.301 133.514 -.212 832 —-152.416 212.867 -.716 474 
Region of residence: 
INorth@a Stevie creo reese eta ecec candace 2.179 77.630 .028 .978 94.570 110.298 .857 391 
Interaction, 1997... 207.025 111.100 1.863 .063 -130.889 156.927 -.834 404 
MIGWOSt tere totn. corte ctecetecsecscedsesnsns —23.460 78.132 -.300 .764 43.468 111.086 391 .696 
INterACtHON OO (a. sere eerste eee 260.096 116.720 2.228 .026 —42.073 156.615 —.269 .788 
WOS ares tan reesteres ac octsnctac-cteaatess 143.015 83.572 1.711 .087 92.550 130.487 .709 478 
Interaction, 1997 ............see 247.338 120.923 2.045 041 —155.074 176.691 -.878 .380 
Degree of urbanization 
Rural —350.615 91.482 -3.833 000 -323.272 147.021 -2.199 .028 
Interaction, 1997 -83.821 149.703 -.560 576 —141.411 214.027 —.661 509 
Housing characteristics: 
INUPIDEM OM TOOMS cer-ccrcer--cne-teoarses 69.507 24.192 2.873 .004 49.805 31.836 1.564 118 
Interaction, 1997 ..........cee 48.391 35.358 1.369 Sur. 65.032 45.922 -1.416 157 
Number of bathrooms ........-..--..+++ 195.026 112.982 1.726 .085: 809.720 185.694 4.361 .000 
Interaction, 1997 .........cccsseee 49.573 144.066 344 731 —599.729 208.867 -2.871 .004 
Number of half bathrooms ..........- 166.061 136.634 e215 225 490.383 177.226 2.767 .006 
Interactions, 199 fress-axesresevscesuze -160.828 173.546 -.927 354 —296.626 232.655 -1.275 .203 


a 
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Expenditures of Older Americans 


cent for the younger and 30 percent for the older), the elastici- 
ties move in opposite directions. For the younger group, the 
elasticity falls by more than one-fourth its original value, from 
0.456 to 0.336. However, for the older group, the elasticity 
increases by more than half, from 0.386 to 0.586. 


Apparel and services. The 65- to 74-year-old age group ex- 
hibits remarkably stable and homogeneous expenditure pat- 
terns for apparel and services. (See table 8.) Single men are 
predicted to spend less than single women for these items, 
and these expenditures also appear to increase with educa- 
tion. (The coefficient for high school graduates is positive 
and statistically significant, and the coefficient for at least 
some college is larger than that for high school graduates and 
also statistically significant.) Otherwise, no coefficients are 
statistically significant for this expenditure for the younger 
age group, regardless of the year. 

On the other hand, the group 75 years and older exhibits more 
diversity in expenditures for apparel and services. Family type 
(husband and wife only; other families) and family size (multiple 
members) are statistically significant predictors of expenditures. 
In each case, the main coefficient for the group is positive, with 
the 1997 parameter estimate negative. However, the coefficients 
vary as to magnitude and statistical significance. For example, 
the coefficient for husband and wife only is statistically signifi- 
cant, but the change for 1997 is not. The coefficients for mul- 
tiple-member households exhibit a similar pattern, except that 
the 1997 coefficient is larger in absolute value than the main 
coefficient. It is not statistically significant at the 95-percent 
confidence level, but is nearly so. (The p-value is 0.0545.) These 
expenditures are also predicted to increase with education and 
to be higher for the Northeast in 1997 than in 1984. Although 
neither the main coefficient nor the 1997 coefficient is statisti- 
cally significant for two-earner households in the 75-and-older 
group, expenditures are predicted to be greater for one-earner 
and multiple-earner households than for those with no earner. 
(Both of the coefficients for one-earner families are positive and 
statistically significant. For multiple earners, the first is positive 
and statistically significant, while the second is negative and 
not statistically significant; it is also smaller in absolute value 
than the main coefficient.) 

For 65- to 74-year-olds, there is little change in MPC or elastic- 
ity. (See table 3.) Although slightly lower in 1997, the MPC is not 
statistically significantly different that year from it was in 1984. 
However, for the 75-or-older group, there are notable changes: 
the MPC nearly doubles, from 0.007 to 0.012, and the elasticity 
more than doubles, from 0.233 to 0.552. The proportional re- 
sponse in elasticity is greater than the proportional response in 
MPC because of a decrease in expenditures for apparel and ser- 
vices for this group, despite increased total expenditures. 


Transportation. The predicted probability of incurring an 
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expenditure for transportation (derived from the first stage of 
the Tobit regression) is much different for the two age groups. 
For control group members in the younger age group, the 
predicted probability decreases from 73 percent to 69 percent 
from 1984 to 1997. For the older group, however, the probabil- 
ity rises from 35 percent to 43 percent over the same period. 
However, regardless of the year, this expenditure category 
exhibits the largest gap in probability of incurring an expendi- 
ture of all expenditure categories tested. 

In each age group, there are only a few characteristics with 
statistically significant coefficients (see table 9), but the second 
group has even fewer than the first. As expected, number of 
vehicles is a statistically significant predictor of expenditures 
for both groups. For the 65- to 74-year-old group, only the main 
coefficient is statistically significant; for the 75-and-older group, 
the vehicle coefficient for 1997 is also statistically significant. 

For both age groups, there are statistically significant 
changes in the MPC for transportation. (See table 3.) Despite a 
substantial decrease in the Mpc for the younger age group, 
transportation expenditures remain a luxury good, with an 
elasticity estimated to be greater than unity in both periods. 
For the older group, the MPC increases substantially—about 
166 percent—from 1984 to 1997. The income elasticity of trans- 
portation for the 75-and-older group also more than doubles, 
rising about 146 percent. Nevertheless, transportation expen- 
ditures remain a necessity, with elasticity less than unity in 
each year. 


Recreation and related items. Expenditures for recreation 
and related items are also mostly unaffected by changes in 
underlying tastes and preferences among the members of the 
group. For the 65- to 74-year-olds, for example, only a few 
characteristics have coefficients that distinguish them in a 
statistically significant way from the control group. (See table 
10.) However, not one of these coefficients changes in a sta- 
tistically significant way for the 1997 data. Only two charac- 
teristics—other families and at least some college—exhibit 
statistically significant changes in 1997 for those 75 years and 
older. (West is significant at the 90-percent level.) 
Nevertheless, there is a significant change in the MPC for 
each group. (See table 3.) For the younger group, a slight, but 
statistically significant, decline in the MPC led toa slightly lower 
income elasticity in 1997. The MPC was almost completely re- 
sponsible for this change in elasticity, as the increase in for 
recreation and related items (9 percent) was nearly the same as 
the increase in total expenditures (8 percent) for that age group. 
For the older group, however, the MPC nearly doubled, from 
0.031 in 1984 to 0.059 in 1997. But in this case, the increase in 
elasticity (0.313 to 0.518), while substantial, was smaller in terms 
of percentages. This is again because expenditures for recre- 
ation and related items rose nearly 43 percent for the group from 
1984 to 1997, compared with 24 percent for total expenditures. 


Table 8. ‘Ma =©Regression results, apparel and services model 


65-to-74 age group 


75-and-older age group 


Variable 5 - = 
‘rameter andard : Parameter Standard F 
= Pr > chi- : Pr > chi- 
estimate error square estimate error square 
- af 
Intercept sssseevecsecesessscsncssensessneconeesereneesneeenseene —46.8943 30.5691 0.1250 —95.4134 25.2138 0.0002 
SULCKACHION MOO Vaceasctetes cess ceseee ee orac seo ec -76.8399 43.4418 .0769 —96.1941 33.1158 .0037 
Total expenditures ss -0350 .0020 .0001 .0159 .0018 .0001 
Interaction, 1997 -.0025 .0026 3254 .0108 .0019 .0001 
Family composition: 
SIMOIS MAM sxeccczceesteescasecececees este sese seen arnee —106.3894 38.9776 .0063 43.8973 32.6633 .1790 
Interaction, 1997 36.0780 53.6042 5009 28.5791 42.7659 .5040 
FaUsSbandandiwile Omer a cecere see ez seerreca.e -19.6102 25.4021 4401 56.9469 22.9020 .0129 
(interactions 199 (c.mecse nr scnsstene-occetccscseses 12.5961 35.3389 7215 28.3039 29.9428 3445 
Oth ositanmilyieecce entrees teccecoscucesscoe en evoes -42.1493 39.2241 .2826 48.7065 34.2793 1554 
Interaction, 1997 92.5978 56.3834 1005 -103.9181 46.1319 0243 
At least three members ...........--..--:ceeeeeee- 46.3191 43.7829 2901 105.4164 52.0942 -0430 
IMOLACHON lO Limes ses secee te cetenceoeeenceees 82.3343 62.3292 1865 —132.4358 68.8734 .0545 
Education of the reference person: 
High school graduate 58.6025 22.9001 .0105 45.3923 24.9450 .0688 
Interaction:.1.097 7.2.26" et Sess ee 4.9306 33.3886 8826 1.9453 31.6564 .9510 
ATLONGCCICON EGC Sere ces- cose cevessecncttevevercsesser= 145.2861 25.6761 0001 89.2610 23.6212 .0002 
INtSrACHION; MOD 7, crmwece nex cesnsscesceaescusestaes2 —27.0341 35.7986 4501 21.4167 30.9522 4890 
Ethnic origin of the reference person: 
FAISD AMC ievaesec ocr se coxccsccvessrucececneqseetecsescecsee 17.1525 54.2737 .7520 -68.8128 63.4958 2785 
Interactions: 1997: cccceseccctereees ccs so -c-cuesnevac-s —10.6444 69.3377 8780 84.6424 78.5919 2815 
BACK eet crccescraseeeees teva cate ece av cavwesscusnusensocercees 28.4361 42.0365 4987 —46.3271 40.3884 2514 
IMTSTACTION OO (eereceeceesccesensesee sete ces oe -18.1598 53.7475 1355 60.4512 54.2782 2654 
Number of earners: 
ONO CANM CN ren sese ce ceac cere cece ese ccnceactecoenecsese 15.6418 23.1024 4984 62.3816 29.1545 0324 
Interactionyal'G9 7 cec5. sess sree weno 28.0304 32.4654 3879 91.6086 38.3732 .0170 
SIWOLOANMENS se seseescterescevsscncseervccsbeaesecevarenncs 45.6717 36.2725 .2080 82.8707 71.4754 .2463 
Interaction, 1997 47.4833 49.8324 3407 -30.2634 89.3942 .7350 
Three Or MOre CAMNETS ........eeeeeceesseeeeeseeees —67.3820 64.5646 .2967 199.3111 109.0852 .0677 
Ite raCtiOn yal OO 1 esc vesscsccavecceencspnesnse Jenson, 132.3488 95.2680 1648 —59.3506 163.0817 7159 
Housing tenure: 
Own home, NO MOMGaGe ...........0ceceeeereeeeeeee 25.1384 26.0351 3343 124.6274 44.3843 0050 
ATATETACHON iGO cee eerete eee cccereeres ce enerenaaxe 43.9434 36.2234 2251 53.2468 52.4404 .3099 
TERUG Reng -ane each Pi Sore enamine Poor -19.1718 24.8275 .4400 47.4319 20.5275 .0209 
Tal@aleetorttolty TRE Aaeee een cosceeecen aera PEE’ -20.8930 36.1217 .5630 -15.0471 28.5130 5977 
Region of residence: 
INQIINCAS Ure. dexceceesce ote nearer necu seat rosecseee 13.2480 26.4119 -6160 -14.3250 25.5111 5744 
TriKGTACTIONS 199 7.ce sce cascerese ceo en oases noses 12.7164 37.3989 .1338 82.3344 34.5271 .0171 
NCW OS tac crete tose cece acer aeaecuouconneceescaess 4.7143 25.9368 .8558 7.3365 24.3673 1634 
HILGTACHONI TE G97 cere teretaeeseaeccancncceco-oae 17.9490 35.7657 .6158 —22.1002 32.0543 4905 
NV ene teeta teas rere ony ras eancvonceeutvscceseuateess 1.4211 28.0278 .9596 40.5101 28.6060 .1567 
Initclze Coitfolp Win oY Peneecreccerstee nce hcerre epoca -10.4979 39.6253 7911 -3.6511 36.2857 .9199 
Degree of urbanization: , 
PLU AM eee caw stnn tatoos cp toese at saoaaeace —41.2109 27.8115 1384 —21.4374 26.7158 4223 
HLGFACHOM 1997 cxateccceete vrata sacessceucdensannt —10.6170 40.7337 1944 36.4755 37.5127 .3309 
Normal scale parameter .........:eseseseseeeereees 441.0108 5.0795 - 335.8598 | 4.6817 - 


Note: 


In this form of regression analysis, the standard error of the param- 
eter estimate is drawn from a chi-square distribution. The value "Pr> chi-square" 
then denotes the level of statistical significance of the parameter estimate. A 
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value less than or equal to 0.05 indicates statistical significance at the 95- 
percent confidence level; a value less than or equal to 0.01 indicates statistical 
significance at the 99-percent confidence level. Dash = data not applicable. 
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Regression results, transportation model 


65-to-74 age group 75-and-older age group 
Variable P ter Standard : 
Parameter Standard ; ‘arame' 
‘ Pr > chi- A Pr > chi- 
estimate | error square estimate error scuicats 
IINterCe Dt eeetecreccssusssoreceteessscnsrectecents coves —1,282.6087 152.2224 0.0001 -1,117.5075 146.0113 0.0001 
IIMtSrAOtiON OOo eecreeeeerces cee ceeeeacsencenee 81.9515 216.6190 7052 —283.9626 189.7641 1346 
NOLAN EXDENGILUTCS xteccccseeecceqeresseeeesssessecce 0.4383 .0100 .0001 1013 0101 -0001 
inioclion: WOOT Revcrcertostreesrnscestueese -0.0895 .0130 .0001 1159 .0109 .0001 
Family composition: 
Single TWA ic seesseveecseseseeseestsarsiecasstsisveusos 13.4755 190.4656 .9436 11.2948 182.0738 .9505 
Interaction, 1997 —87.4840 259.9384 7365 278.3308 231.1425 .2285 
Husband and wife only ............::eeeee 428.4149 129.6026 .0009 -99.8312 134.0037 4563 
INntSFACUOME 1OO7 eissccevencssacceevercre-ces 195.2106 179.4105 .2766 219.3074 175.6071 DALY. 
@theratamlyteesreacces seat casecsteeveacassvacevcer> -97.2483 192.6126 .6136 —124.6617 200.4178 5339 
[MPSLACTOME 199 rerenccencaetee cet essences —260.4390 277.7466 3484 247.6954 260.9731 3426 
At least three MEMbETS .......... eee —607.8549 217.6716 .0052 364.5536 289.7762 .2084 
Interactions 1997/2-ctecc<.cseceves--ce.sesese 897.9912 306.0321 .0033 —567.7013 378.6689 1338 
Education of the reference person: 
High school graduate ................:sseee -306.4993 112.6678 .0065 17.9175 139.6478 8979 
IMt@raCtON 31997 Me sctze cron -ceesecces-osneees 435.4585 162.6865 .0074 143.4543 174.5400 4111 
Attended College ..........ecscsecceeeeeeeeees 896.9442 126.8465 -0001 119.0095 133.3479 3721 
Interaction, 1997 504.7721 175.1627 .0040 —275.1857 172.1986 1100 
Ethnic origin of the reference person: 
FAIS PAIN sotse vsaecrneessvevsdavasosetesccuevessseseven 198.8331 270.3460 4620 —261.4778 391.6536 5044 
Interaction; 1997 .....cc.cs:cc0casese200<0s0050 212.3360 342.1825 5349 57.4418 471.1235 -9030 
BIBCK esa ssesvetarasactes Sessenestigencriourn ess —133.1006 213.0494 5321 202.6169 228.4373 .3751 
Interaction; 1997 se. .ccrecscesvaaveranccacstasr 471.5515 268.3086 .0788 340.3642 306.8260 .2673 
Number of earners: 
ONG SARIN CN ze cenr sesscnradeviecaterasere-dowieetsn 2s —218.3645 113.2240 0538 118.0555 163.3065 4697 
Interaction, 1997 54.3979 158.1419 7309 —501.1135 211.7987 .0180 
MWOIGANINON Sv -spccsvesat eres sexsotea es ovceuenee> 26.1406 178.7965 8838 —1,084.3397 398.8703 .0066 
Interaction, WOOT crap crcceerae secuneses: 207.0008 244.8192 .3978 1,120.4351 489.9219 .0222 
Three Or MOre CAINEFS .........:.c2eceeeceneee 300.9398 316.6610 3419 1,661.9822 613.4620 .0067 
(SraCHONy 199 Pater. scsssscesertevearnentes xe —1,583.0886 468.8543 .0007 —811.3906 913.9191 3746 
Housing tenure: 
Own home, no mortgage .........:.esesceeee —168.9665 127.9080 1865 129.1995 244.0939 5966 
Initeracton nl GO7 stu sacp aan —30.9189 176.6610 8611 —325.3182 288.9685 .2603 
FROMEL ....sseessecesssscseseseesssessseerseessseessensy —55.2726 124.6477 6575 63.9215 122.6355 .6022 
INMOrACHON; 1997 -saarcnsssdsrersanschacrertae —54.5289 180.7669 .7629 —88.7453 165.5110 5918 
Region of residence: 
INGHINCASU rea. aptersezrsexavevanexsanduings varavesanerse -90.8173 129.7525 4840 —193.0416 143.1302 1774 
ICL ACH ON OO tessrettendmenecascerervesrers —150.3166 183.6971 4132 13.2903 192.5711 .9450 
MIGWESt ......-ssssssseessssecsseeceneessnecsnseesnes 20.9427 127.1265 8691 —207.9780 136.9389 1288 
INUGEACHOMN, WOOT cseseedsestavecscucuasncvensos —125.0566 173.9251 4721 244.1025 176.2924 1662 
West suseensensuenenuscssnecennscensnessussnnesesssneesy —64.0350 138.8221 6446 —128.4680 161.2772 4257 
GFA CUCIIR GO) sccccecntvecactssccect cfettese —347.9159 193.8277 .0727 80.2238 201.8468 .6910 
Degree of urbanization: 
PRUMelll Catiteeaecesewsenc cavacxtanescabrestiescavessarcers 121.9668 139.1696 .3808 -318.3385 149.7773 .0336 
ItSrACTION, 997, Gaxeeesceectiscsscenrscesess 95.7775 200.3362 6326 449.9963 205.8721 .0288 
Number of VENICIOS \cts.scusevecsetinrsessaossecteets 256.4988 42.3051 .0001 1,083.8082 74.9669 .0001 
INtSFACTION S199 /iaicsz ccrcseesceereoasseurnss 13.5857 57.5517 8134 —477.5247 87.5964 0001 
Normal scale parameter... 2,185.7595 23.2308 - 1,859.9874 | 23.4656 = 
Note: In this form of regression analysis, the standard error of the param- value less than or equal to 0.05 indicat isti ignifi 
eter estimate is drawn from a chi-square distribution. The value "Pr> chi-square" nt cates, Statoical Scene oe 


percent confidence level; a value less than or equal to 0.01 indicates statistical 


then denotes the level of statistical significance of the parameter estimate. A significance at the 99-percent confidence level. Dash = data not applicable 
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Table 10, iit] ~=Regression results, recreation and related expenditures model 


65-to 74-age group 75-and-older age group 
"hel Paramet Standard Pi ft Standard 
rameter andor : ‘arameter andar 
; Pr > chi- : Pr > chi- 
estimate error square estimate error square 
Intercept stesesensesssesssessnecsnsersnersnseeteeesneeeueessnseennes -309.1186 it 64.1165 0.0001 —178.4842 66.4207 0.0072 
INIGSFACHON RIO 1) eesececccteesenes Siecccrs cae fsesescpeacee 154.7560 90.0096 .0856 73.2151 86.4337 .3970 
TOtAlEXDGNnGitUleS zene sees cceresacesera tyre oveccsuntcs .1054 .0042 .0001 .0586 -0048 -0001 
IM@FACHOM. 199 (areca ceerece cceeccesctesecessceeseeverse —.0202 .0054 .0002 .0322 .0059 .0001 
Family composition: 
SINGIGMMNAN Ses cee. teccteestcscseecsceacks=cuseeoksscrecroteaee 161.8007 80.8154 .0453 —28.1746 86.1891 1437 
IterACHONT SO Tier cecx.evensouvecesnctess-sen cere ve —5§2.1522 110.3649 .6365 60.3039 111.0534 FOO Tal 
Husband and wife Only ............:ceescesseeseeeseeeeee 111.4271 53.3429 .0367 129.0293 60.6776 .0335 
ITCrACtION, 199 Pic reec sees cetc cnet ws teeceterasceenss 4.0221 73.4480 .9563 7.9356 79.4907 .9205 
Otheratamilly eetsses<cekteccconssessonaseecsesee=cucccnecersext —21.7646 82.0935 .7909 —27.4657 91.7746 1647 
Interaction, 1997 36.2419 117.4906 EL OTa 244.9133 121.2806 .0434 
At least three members ...............-.--:e--eeeeee0-- -70.3285 91.9118 4442 6.6349 138.6312 .9618 
Interactions 199 (sees cen cccerescescesesece one eceseeees 95.2692 130.0852 .4639 -204.2181 182.5316 .2632 
Education of the reference person: 
FQN SCNOO! Graduate <reevcese-cre> none -cvcaecnssesereeee 106.8374 47.7690 .0253 123.0132 65.6114 -0608 
Interaction inl 99 7ceecceneceeecreren cerestereceeoee 36.0755 69.0138 .6012 —98.7555 82.5428 2315 
AONGORI CONG Crs eeeneren tree aera cwceeneeecussneeeses 267.7578 53.9204 .0001 205.7596 62.5842 .0010 
INTC FACTION 199 (ie. caceccecosscsarscsssasscessesvecaceses —22.6743 74.4812 .7608 —202.1044 81.3903 .0130 
Ethnic origin of the reference person: 
FHISDANIG Po. e-s.cc enero ncses steeacced tous cseceacoseeaccesstas —116.2976 115.1589 3125 —257.0763 175.1169 1421 
Interactions il 99 (eevee ere acre eens —63.0959 145.7068 .6650 133.6666 212.9558 .5302 
[3 Fe Os, heer See RES oe See ieee oR —150.1014 90.9292 .0988 -355.1262 114.9102 .0020 
Interaction, 1997 —46.7505 114.1945 6823 207.0746 149.3673 1656 
Number of earners: 
OMETCAIT Clases aoecass ovens cee seeeeeet-gaceesee-suetesteeaveas 110.1382 48.2743 .0225 83.1907 77.6281 2839 
Interaction, 1997 89.7239 67.4906 1837 —98.6128 101.7122 3323 
STWOGATMONS cee cee scusesecesavesseccsnsceseatscscocesusece 43.4761 76.5726 6702 335.5846 190.2004 .0777 
INTERACTION 199 1 cepce-esceencneostncveesenseneceenecans —120.2709 104.5752 .2501 —231.8322 236.5666 3271 
Three OF MOF GAINES ........eeeeeceeseeeesseeeeeeeees 54.4818 135.5226 .6877 214.3508 293.5319 4652 
Interaction, 1997 6.3494 198.7433 9745 —370.9833 437.5975 3966 
Housing tenure: 
Own home, NO MOrMQage ..........ceseeceseeeeeeeeees —156.8092 54.5108 .0040 —25.8074 119.4710 .8290 
IMteractionsg 99 70 ceeeks seco scene tec seenaencs 89.1009 75.2836 .2366 —68.2402 140.6560 .6276 
PROG coer erctc cre eens cates etensunnecscvcuseereroures —-89.3537 52.2947 .0875 —134.0622 55.1071 .0150 
Interactions 1.99 (ie. eevee cetee cescceccencncv escent —93.1471 75.2479 2158 23.1008 75.5141 1597 
Region of residence: 
INOMN CASE eececcecce es -nece enexsecvstax-ccrecessacsucancavewees 96.5084 55.3989 -0815 130.0649 67.4106 .0537 
Interaction, 1997 -71.7679 77.9011 .3569 -131.7696 90.8023 1467 
ISCLW CS tice essere tee ota ers ot ces oscesestnoreseet-nounmeevans 84.2802 54.4455 1216 60.8805 64.9392 3485 
Writ FeACHON Ie ol OO ic encotee ene erecescancsencseornecs 11.3258 74.3639 .8789 —80.1066 84.0724 .3407 
ES ie Acree nee CHE ese Rae maa PO eee EEE 117.8678 58.7516 .0448 111.2569 76.5861 1463 
STILGEA CUO lOO farce eee aac cgcaseerccsesneeseceancres 3.6081 82.3416 .9650 -167.0395 96.0528 .0820 
Degree of urbanization: 
PARC penereeee eacecceae es oetceeoertsceorne th sdepestvabcentorant -190.1546 58.9572 0013 —136.2073 71.1919 .0557 
PLE FACHION 19S (tree cheer ce casvessenacasronsacessoe= 82.8174 84.8887 38293 —.9621 98.3209 .9922 
Normal scale parameter ..........-..-ccsssssssscreeeseeees 935.0373 9.9151 = 914.3836 11.3657 - 


Note: In this form of regression analysis, the standard error of the param- 
eter estimate is drawn from a chi-square distribution. The value "Pr > chi-square" 
then denotes the level of statistical significance of the parameter estimate. A 


value less than or equal to 0.05 indicates statistical significance at the 95- 
percent confidence level; a value less than or equal to 0.01 indicates statisti- 
cal significance at the 99-percent confidence level. Dash = data not applicable. 
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Regression results, health care model 


65-to-74 age group 


75-and-older age group 


Variable Parameter Standard rs chi. Parameter Standard Pr > chi- 
estimate error square estimate error square 
UTE COD bee cetecsccccecesceravazeencaysatessccscntonene 223.9060 56.4559 0.0001 1 253.0077 64.7001 0.0001 
Interactions 1997 ccrsccccsceseersscecesvzuer see 6.9065 79.4774 .9308 167.9463 84.8354 .0477 
Total EXPENGITUIe ..........cesssccceecsecesoeee .0391 .0037 .0001 .0728 .0048 .0001 
Interaction 99 ieccaescterces ceescesesncescz .0157 .0048 0012 -.0461 0059 .0001 
Family composition: 
Sinleimalseceesvcsr-ce-caccraseecencysenceeocewe 5.2462 71.0663 9412 27.8410 82.8175 1367 
Interactions 1997 xn... cescscoecee-eeseesene 253.3079 97.1257 .0091 —12.0099 107.9800 9114 
Husband and wife only 250.9314 47.1470 .0001 202.8538 59.6988 -0007 
INterachOmy: 1997 sec recenstencesencence -36.0469 65.0912 5797 186.7134 78.6214 .0176 
Other familly -.swve-ccccsssevscsnescsecatsve-csvese 38.1252 72.3052 .5980 274.0149 89.5568 0022 
Interaction; 1997, cccrccsesr.-c-<<eceunves seve 62.1256 103.8416 5497 -158.2754 119.3435 1848 
At least three Members ..........-...00+ 210.7535 81.2887 -0095 —275.1400 137.3050 -0451 
IMtSrACHON: 1997 cescccececcsr-n-s<csnonesons —-142.2198 115.3714 AWTS 569.6527 180.7353 -0016 
Education of the reference person: 
High school graduate ..............::.:2000 68.1504 42.4728 -1086 —16.0053 65.1708 .8060 
Iinteractony | QO Ute trrteress: ccrscoesscs —-26.1641 61.2895 .6695 66.2002 81.8609 4187 
Attended College ..............eceseseeeeees -3.4328 48.1668 9432 87.8219 62.2246 1581 
[teraction yal 99 Peereres- ee serecseaedaees 15.8264 66.4007 8116 179.1178 80.9991 .0270 
Ethnic origin of the reference person: 
PISA Coren erepees ces teee sees eeives- ctor rezenescs 200.3379 101.9027 0493 —301.0993 166.3975 .0704 
INtSPACHOM, 199 Ficecsscsocescatseveceeresst=-ves 114.6322 128.8284 3736 207.8834 204.1893 -3086 
BACK: siesticensncestssctncsassavesozavertassssensotess -179.8736 77.6518 0205 -162.7816 102.7526 1131 
Interaction, 1997.......... Nes savcvaaseeseve 16.2115 98.4504 8692 58.5201 138.4871 -6726 
Number of earners: 
ONO OAC tite. denen acticevcedeversanvent od Gees —59.4657 42.8323 1650 —10.6866 76.9638 8896 
Interaction) 1997. xccecds cdeee ctesevens 42.4797 60.0172 4791 —104.4342 101.2229 3022 
NWO GAIMGMS jecsesczesenenspeeneseressevaresseusens -212.4772 68.4218 0019 174.4789 190.2329 3590 
Interaction, 1997 scccesersescreccsuseoxe-ne 134.7943 93.3865 .1489 —398.1259 236.7401 0926 
Three or more Carnes ...........2:ceeceeee —385.3804 121.0232 .0015 —115.1714 294.9261 6962 
[ISP ACUONS 199 Prseesarexecapsecsasorsvsseene 215.4131 177.6961 .2254 279.6434 443.0965 5280 
Housing tenure: 
Own home, no mortgage ...........:::.:06+ —60.6884 48.5389 2112 -106.0491 117.4977 3668 
IIOFACHON, 1990 tetesecsnxapeverncerexexsn —72.3782 67.1084 .2808 86.9876 138.8534 5310 
FASO acs savesercoesossucretie oicawncdnstasebersie —82.8292 45.9818 0716 —82.8038 53.5538 1221 
IDEGTACHON : 1997, ccrsecsxcatieaxauvactersvess —52.6363 66.3153 4274 43.9237 73.8472 5520 
Region of residence: 
NOMthe@ast .....-ssecseecssesssessseesseessseennensues .2106 49.0971 .9966 149.5733 66.3453 0242 
IRTStACHON, TOOT wisteswntccserseseavnennns —37.4756 69.1071 5876 143.5455 89.6950 -1095 
MIGWESE .....e-ssesssessesssecnesssecasensesssenseens .0354 48.0572 .9994 38.2762 63.4343 5462 
INfSTACHON, 1997 sccessacsceceusvssassetease 16.0351 65.8620 8076 —20.1698 82.6365 8072 
WEST... eessseerssesssseeconecconscesneecsssccnnecesnes -29.7791 52.3204 5692 83.2579 75.5497 .2704 
MMtOFACHON GOT sscscnsssciscesexiacecsaren —23.0631 73,2812 .7530 —25.9616 95.0771 1848 
Degree of urbanization: 
PUFA ..-sssesssssssssersseeessesessescrssecsnseesnneess 55.8260 51.3555 .2770 —37.4692 68.7666 .5858 
[MSPACHON 1997. cs cessecsvsarecececvsenacene —16.0838 74,5633 8292 84.3778 95.8634 3788 
Received reimbursement for 
WGA CAG eitrevenerauccacecncsis-suesissizenes 289.1046 128.0072 0239 229.1799 186.7067 .2196 
INtSFACtOn; 1997 secctrecevssarsccssecesaaxacve 302.8359 204.7514 1391 65.8207 275.7782 8114 
Normal scale parameter .............:ss+0+000 836.2532 ly 8.7168 - 920.0360 | 10.8666 = 


Note: In this form of regression analysis, the standard error of the param- 
eter estimate is drawn from a chi-square distribution. The value "Pr> chi-square" 


then denotes the level of statistical significance of the parameter estimate. A _ cal significance at the 99-percent confidence level. Dash = data not applicable. 
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L 
value less than or equal to 0.05 indi 


Ele 
cates statistical significance at the 95- 
percent confidence level; a value less than or equal to 0.01 indicates statisti- 


Health care. As noted earlier, the allocation of the health 
care budget has changed for both age groups. The literature 
shows—and results here confirm—that both age groups are 
spending more on insurance and less on services and other 
health care items. This apportionment is not surprising, be- 
cause, unlike some expenditures, health care is designed to 
contain goods that may be substitutes. That is, the purpose 
of purchasing health insurance is to minimize expected expen- 
ditures for other health care items. Therefore, at least in the 
regression analysis, it may be more appropriate to examine 
health care expenditures on the whole, rather than to look at 
individual components, to see what kinds of changes may 
have occurred overall. 

As with many other expenditures examined, only a few 
characteristics of members of the two age groups have any 
statistically significant explanatory effect. (See table 11.) For 
65- to 74-year-olds, families consisting of a husband and wife 
only and families that have multiple members spend more on 
health care in general. Families whose reference person is 
black and those with multiple earners spend less on health 
care than does the control group. As expected, families with 
reimbursements also pay less for total health care. The only 
Statistically significant coefficient for a 1997 variable is as- 
sociated with single men, who spent more for health care 
that year than they did in 1984. For the 75-and-older group, 
there are more significant coefficients, including those in- 
dicating change over time. Families consisting of a hus- 
band and wife only are predicted to spend more in 1984 
than the control group, and in 1997 the difference in expendi- 
tures increased. Families with multiple members are pre- 
dicted to spend less in 1984 than the control group, but 
the situation was reversed in 1997. Although families 
whose reference person attended college were not signifi- 
cantly different from the control group in 1984, their coef- 
ficient for 1997 is positive and statistically significant. 
Other coefficients, including coefficients for other families 
(positive), and region (Northeast is negative), are significant 
for 1984 and do not appear to change for 1997. 

At the same time, though, the MPCs and elasticities changed 
over time for each group. (See table 3.) For the younger group, 
the MPC increased from 0.028 in 1984 to 0.042 in 1997. How- 
ever, it decreased from 0.053 to 0.020 for the older group. Simi- 
larly, income elasticity increased for the younger group, from 
0.275 to 0.386, and decreased for the older group, from 0.300 to 
0.139. 


THE DEMOGRAPHICS OF THE U.S. POPULATION are changing 
in many ways. One important change is the increasing average 
age of the population. Families whose reference person is at 
least 65 years old are accounting for a larger share of the popu- 
lation. This trend is expected to continue, given the size of the 
baby-boom generation, which will be reaching that age soon. 


Concomitantly with these changes, expenditures for dif- 
ferent items are expected to shift in the near future. It is 
important to analyze these trends, then, to anticipate what 
may lie ahead. 

The data used in this article show that older consumers 
account for an increasing share of total expenditures. This is 
to be expected, given that older persons are increasing as a 
percentage of the population. Trends in several expenditure 
items reveal an interesting pattern: although older consumers 
spend different amounts than younger consumers, the trends 
for the groups are generally similar. An examination of aggre- 
gate expenditure shares also reveals changes in spending 
patterns for older consumers. 

But these changes may reflect only the change in the pro- 
portion of the population made up of older consumers, or 
they may reflect underlying changes in the demographic 
composition of the older population. To test whether changes 
are due to either of these factors or to changing tastes and 
preferences for the older group, regression analysis was per- 
formed. Depending on the percentage of the sample report- 
ing given expenditures, ordinary least squares or Tobit re- 
gressions are generally used, although one probit regression 
is also included. The regression results are remarkably simi- 
lar, in that few of the independent variables have many statis- 
tically significant coefficients, especially those that test for 
changes over time. The paucity of statistically significant 
coefficients for the characteristics suggests that older con- 
sumers are homogeneous, at least within each age group; the 
paucity of statistically significant coefficients that test for 
changes in relationships when 1984 and 1997 are compared 
suggests that underlying tastes and preferences for the dif- 
ferent members of the age groups also have not changed 
substantially. 

These findings must be interpreted carefully. Although it 
appears that differences in spending patterns are due more 
to changes in numbers of older consumers rather than 
changes in tastes or preferences of the two groups, it must 
be stressed that the consumers represented in the sample are 
not members of the baby-boom generation. It may well be 
that the baby-boomers will have different tastes and prefer- 
ences when they are older consumers than those who cur- 
rently are in the category. To understand how this could be, 
one need only consider that the youngest members of the 
older group in the sample under study were born between 
1919 and 1932. Even the youngest of these consumers pre- 
sumably has some memory of the Great Depression and cer- 
tainly of World War II. Those who were born in 1945 or later 
have no such memories and undoubtedly were shaped in 
different ways by subsequent events. Accordingly, it will be 
important to continue to watch expenditure patterns in this 
group to see if there are discernible changes in patterns in 
the future. O 
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Notes 


' Beth Harrison, “Spending patterns of older persons revealed in 
expenditure survey,” Monthly Labor Review, October 1986, pp. 15-17. 


2 The basic unit of comparison in the Consumer Expenditure Sur- 
veys, a consumer unit, is defined as (1) members of a household related 
by blood, marriage, adoption, or some other legal arrangement, (2) a 
single person living alone or sharing a household with others, but who is 
financially independent; or (3) two or more persons living together 
who share responsibility for at least two out of three major types of 
expenses—food, housing, and other expenses. Students living in 
university-sponsored housing are also included in the sample as sepa- 
rate consumer units. 

For convenience, “consumer unit” is referred to as a “family” 
throughout this article, even though a consumer unit can be a single 
person. 


3 The reference person is the first person mentioned by the respon- 
dent when asked to “Start with the name of the person or one of the 
persons who owns or rents this home.” 


4 Thomas Moehrle, “Expenditure patterns of the elderly: workers 
and nonworkers,” Monthly Labor Review, May 1990, pp. 34-41. 


5 Pamela B. Hitschler, “Spending by older consumers: 1980 and 
1990 compared.” Monthly Labor Review, May 1993, pp. 3-13. 


© Mohamed Abdel-Ghany and Deanna L. Sharpe, “Consumption 
Patterns Among the Young-Old and Old-Old,” Journal of Consumer 
Affairs, summer 1997 pp. 90-112. 


7 Rose M. Rubin and Michael L. Nieswiadomy, Expenditures of Older 
Americans (Westport, CT, Praeger Press, 1997). 


® See Rubin and Nieswiadomy, Expenditures of Older Americans, 
chapter 4. 


° For example, patterns in health care expenditures for 1980 and 
1990 are compared in chapter 6 of Rubin and Nieswiadomy. 


10 A report describing the 1994-95 survey results says that the ‘‘In- 
terview survey collects detailed data on an estimated 60 to 70 percent 
of total household expenditures. Global estimates, that is, expense pat- 
terns for a 3-month period, are obtained for food and other selected 
items, accounting for an additional 20 to 25 percent of total expendi- 
tures.” (See Consumer Expenditure Survey, 1994-95 Bulletin 2492 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, December 1997), p. 256. 


'! At least, this is true since 1988. Prior to that time, respondents 
were asked about their average monthly expenditures for groceries. 


Details on the integration methodology are found in Consumer 
Expenditure Survey, 1994-95 Bulletin 2492 (Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, December 1997), pp. 256-57. 


'? To be precise, of every $6.85 consumers spend, $1 comes from a 
family in which the reference person is at least 65 years old. 


'* Shelter consists of payments for owned and rented primary dwell- 
ings, including utilities. Utilities are counted because some consumers 
have these payments included with shelter payments and cannot sepa- 
rate them out. 


'S Gregory Acs and John Sabelhaus, “Trends in out-of-pocket spend- 
ing on health care, 1980-92,” Monthly Labor Review, December 1995, 
pp. 35-45; quote from p. 37. 


'© The Consumer Expenditure Survey collects information only on 
out-of-pocket health care expenditures. Although these include health 
insurance premium payments, any payments made by the insurance com- 
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pany directly to the health care provider are not counted in these figures. 


‘7 Using total expenditures as a proxy for permanent income is done 
for theoretical and empirical reasons. From theory, Milton Friedman’s 
“permanent income hypothesis” suggests that consumers make expen- 
diture decisions based not only on their current income, but also on 
expectations of future income. Empirically, the alternative is to use 
reported income as a variable. However, respondents do not always 
report information on income, and even those who do may not provide 
a full accounting of all income from all sources. Furthermore, expendi- 
ture decisions may be based in part on changes in assets and liabilities, 
which are collected only on a limited basis in the Interview survey. 

In addition, other authors mentioned in this study use permanent 
income in some form in their analyses. Abdel-Ghany and Sharpe use 
total expenditures directly, as is done herein. Rubin and Nieswiadomy 
use a regression to estimate permanent income. Specifically, they re- 
gress total expenditures on characteristics such as current income and 
financial assets. They use the natural logarithm of the predicted value 
for total expenditures as a proxy for permanent income. Because Rubin 
and Nieswiadomy’s method would reduce the sample for study to those 
families for which income and asset data are available, the approach 
used by Abdel-Ghany and Sharpe is preferred in this case. 

For more information on permanent income and the “permanent 
income hypothesis,” see Friedman, A Theory of the Consumption Func- 
tion (Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 1957). 


'8 See, for example, Geoffrey D. Paulin, “A Comparison of Con- 
sumer Expenditures by Housing Tenure,” Journal of Consumer Affairs, 
summer 1995, pp. 164-98. 


'S See table 2 for the percentage of the sample that reports specific 
expenditures. 


20 For details, see John F. McDonald and Robert A. Moffitt, “The 
Uses of Tobit Analysis,” Review of Economics and Statistics, vol. 62, 
no. 2, 318-21. 


*! It is possible, then, that some expenditures reported in 1984 actu- 
ally occurred in 1983, and some reported in 1997 actually occurred in 
1996. For example, a person interviewed in January would report ex- 
penditures for the previous October, November, and December; a per- 
son interviewed in February would report expenditures for November, 
December, and January; and so forth. 


* Probabilities are derived from results presented in table 4. In probit 
results, a positive coefficient indicates a higher probability of an event, 
given the associated characteristic, and a negative coefficient indicates 
a lower probability of an event occurring. Similarly, the larger the 
magnitude of the coefficient, the more (or less) likely is the event 
(depending on the sign of the coefficient). Unfortunately, beyond this, 
probit parameter estimates are not easily interpreted. They must be 
incorporated into a conventional regression equation (that is, a pre- 
dicted value is obtained on the basis of parameter estimates and charac- 
teristics of the family under study), the results of which provide a value 
for the “cumulative density function,” or cpF. It is then usually neces- 
sary to consult a standard table of values for the CDF to find the prob- 
ability of an event occurring that is associated with the function’s 
predicted value. 

For more details on the probit model, including an applied example, 
see William H. Greene, Econometric Analysis, 2nd ed. (New York, NY, 
Macmillan Publishing Co., 1993), chapter 21, esp. pp.635-41. 


* At least, not at the 95-percent confidence level; it is significant at 
the 90-percent level, however. 


= In each of these cases, the parameter estimate for 1984 is statisti- 
cally significant, with 1997 showing no significant difference. 
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Public-Assisted Households 


spending patterns 


of public-assisted families 


Families receiving public assistance are demographically 
heterogeneous, as are their spending patterns; 

the greater the number of assistance programs they receive, 

the more they allocate their budget share toward basic necessities 


amilies receiving public assistance differ 
He: other families not only demographi- 

_ cally, but also in the way they spend. Ex- 
penditures on basic needs account for a larger 
share of the assisted families’ spending. Further- 
more, when the assisted families are classified by 
the number of public assistance programs received 
(such as medicaid, food stamps, and subsidized 
housing), the data indicate that such families are 
not homogeneous—their demographics are dif- 
ferent, as are their spending patterns. 

This article summarizes the demographic char- 
acteristics and expenditure patterns of families re- 
ceiving public assistance. The results are based 
on responses to the Interview survey component 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics Consumer Ex- 
penditure Survey, conducted in 1998.' 

Federal, State, and local governments provide a 
variety of assistance programs to low-income fami- 
lies. The Consumer Expenditure Survey collects data 
on out-of-pocket expenditures of persons by family, 
as well as their demographic characteristics—includ- 
ing whether the family receives some types of pub- 


lic assistance.” For the purpose of this article, a fam-: 


ily is classified as an assisted family if it reported 
receiving at least one of the following six types of 
public assistance: supplementary security income 
(SSI), welfare, medicaid, food stamps, government 
housing subsidies, or public housing.’ 


Types of assistance 


Of the 84.5 million noninstitutional civilian 
families in the United States, assisted families 
made up 14 percent in 1998.4 Which single type 
of assistance was most frequently received? As 
the following tabulation shows, medicaid is, by 
far, the most widely used type of assistance. 
(These percentages add up to more than 100 per- 
cent because some families receive more than 
one type of assistance.) 


Used 
by percentage 
Type of assistance of assisted 
familes 
Medicaid te ctert-sccctttite ere 68.4 
IPOOGISCAMPS aaccressscoescee steerer 40.2 
Supplementary security 
NCOMES -ce oats eee sass stb -eeaestee eres 
Welfare soem scecdssenesteasterseste 
Government housing 
SUDSIGIES!<cc-ccnv-ssersseccsserssenten ss 18.2 
IPUD]ICHNOUSINGieerestearsesres seeteeess 12.0 


A closer look at assisted families is made by 
disaggregating the assisted families based on the 
number of assistance programs received. Of the 
assisted families, 47 percent received one type 
of assistance; 25 percent, two types; 17 percent, 
three types; 10 percent, four types; and 1 per- 
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cent, five types. (No family received all six types of assis- 
tance because the housing assistance was either in the form of 
public housing or housing subsidies.) The dominant assis- 
tance combination is the type of support mix that occurs most 
frequently for that group of assisted families. (See table 1.) 
Regardless of the number of types of assistance received, med- 
icaid appears in every dominant assistance combination. In 
the case of families that receive only one type of assistance, 
44 percent receive medicaid. For families with three types of 
assistance, both medicaid and food stamps were received by 
58 percent of the families, with either welfare or supplemen- 
tary security income constituting the third type of assistance. 
For families with four types of assistance, housing assistance 
joins medicaid and food stamps for almost 60 percent of these 
families, with either welfare or supplementary security income 
as the fourth type of assistance. 

The number of families in the group receiving five types of 
assistance is too small to be representative, in this case, and is 
thus combined with the group of families receiving four types of 
assistance in the discussion that follows. 


Demographic characteristics 


Compared with nonassisted families, assisted families on av- 
erage are slightly larger in size (2.9 persons, compared with 
2.4 persons for nonassisted families), have more children un- 
der age 18 (1.1 persons, compared with 0.6 persons for 
nonassisted families), but have the same number of persons 
age 65 and older (0.3 persons).> (See table 2.) 

The reference person of assisted families is, on average, 47.9 
years old, very close to the average age of 47.7 years for the 
reference person of nonassisted families.° However, among as- 
sisted families, the average age of the reference person for 
families receiving three or more types of assistance is 43.5, 
compared with persons age 49.4 for assisted families receiv- 
ing less than three types of assistance. 

Among the assisted families, those receiving more types of 
assistance tend to have more children under age 18 and fewer 
persons older than age 65. 

Assisted families have a lower average number of wage 
earners (1.0 persons) than nonassisted families (1.4 persons), 
and among assisted families, the average number of wage earn- 
ers declines as the number of assistance programs received 
increases. 

Geographically, the highest concentration of assisted fami- 
lies is in the South, regardless of the number of assistance pro- 
grams received. 


Race. Ofall nonassisted families, about 88 percent of the ref- 


erence persons are white, 8 percent are black, 3 percent Asian/ 
Pacific Islander, and 1 percent American Indian/Aleut/Eskimo. 
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The racial proportions for reference persons in assisted fami- 
lies are 70 percent white, 26 percent black, 2 percent Asian/ 
Pacific Islander, and 3 percent American Indian/ Aleut/Es- 
kimo. Among assisted families, as the number of assistance 
programs increases, the proportion of white reference per- 
sons declines, while the proportion of black reference per- 
sons increases. 


Homeownership. About 68 percent of persons who do not 
receive assistance are homeowners, of whom almost two-thirds 
are paying off a mortgage. In comparison about 35 percent of 
persons who do receive assistance are homeowners, of whom 
about half are paying off a mortgage. Among assisted fami- 
lies, the proportion consisting of homeowners declines and 
the proportion consisting of renters increases as the number of 
assistance items received increases. 


Educational attainment. The Consumer Expenditure Survey 
also provides data on the maximum level of education attained 
by the family’s reference person. Of the nonassisted families, 
about 28 percent have a bachelor’s degree or higher, about 
one-third have an associate’s degree, or attended college (but 
did not graduate or have not graduated), and about 36 percent 
attended high school, of whom more than three-quarters gradu- 
ated. Of the assisted families, about 7 percent have a bachelor’s 
degree or higher, about one-fifth have an associate’s degree, 
or attended college (but did not or have not graduated), and 
about 54 percent have attended high school, of whom, slightly 
more than half graduated. 


Most frequently used combinations of assistance 
programs, Consumer Expenditure Survey ,1998 


Nutibes Percentage 
of assistance A Sted 
programs Assistance program combination families 
received —_ epi 
combination 
== 
1 MO GICEIG cats tiscsscseuteesiteennucneenn acter eee 44 
Supplemental Security Income ...........c.cceeeeeees 16 
2 Medicaid, supplementary income ...............0.. 33 
Medicaid, food stamps ... 2k. cccevesscccctesccaseeceect 31 
3 Medicaid, food stamps, welfare ...........cccceeee 33 
Medicaid, food stamps, supplementary 
INGOMG 4 inaniter secs cconetatere meen 25 
4 Medicaid, food stamps, supplementary 


income, and housing assistance (housing 
subsidy or live in public housing) .................. 
Medicaid, food stamps, welfare, and housing 
assistance (housing subsidy or live 
in public housing) 


Medicaid, food stamps, welfare, supplementary 
income, and housing assistance (housing 


Family structure. Another distinction between nonassisted and 
assisted families is in composition. For instance, families con- 
sisting of a husband and wife only make up 24 percent of 
nonassisted families, compared with 7 percent of assisted fami- 
lies; and single parents with children make up 5 percent of 
nonassisted families, compared with 17 percent of assisted 
families. Among assisted families, the proportion of single- 
parent families increases more than twofold when the number 
of assistance items received is four or more, compared with 
families that receive less than three types of assistance. Con- 


Demographic characteristics of complete income reporting families, by assistance status and by number 
of assistance programs received, Consumer Expenditure Survey, 1998 
Assisted families by number 
Characteristic All Nonassisted Assisted of assistance programs 
families families families 
1 2 3 4or5 
Number of families in the sample ......... 17,619 15,207 2,412 1,143 600 409 260 
Family weight (U.S population) ............. 84,496,784 72,906,610 11,590,174 5,554,086 2,920,720 1,925,762 1,189,606 
Age of reference person ...........:0:00000 47.7 47.7 47.9 49.4 49.3 45.2 41.7 
Average number in family 

EAIMIWISIZO Seseeerccecestecc-ccossst-veccs<sesee20 a5 2.4 2.9 2.9 3.0 Pay 3.1 

INUMbEN Of CAnne#ns, c.c..ccsh-c-<-u0scs.cersoee 13 1.4 1.0 1.2 0.9 0.6 0.4 

Children under age 18 ............::0:000+ 7, 6 1.1 1.0 1.0 1.2 1.7 

Persons age 65 and older.................. 3 aS) 3 4 aC! 2 ail 

WGNICIOS ee eet kote hs ec snccceseatesees 1.9 2.0 1.2 1.6 1.2 Tf 6 

Percent distribution 
Race (reference person): 
WV nite: meee. reer ee ert tect ese sseeee 85.3 87.9 69.5 74.9 69.3 64.5 53.4 
: 10.6 8.1 26.0 Zin 25.5 31.2 39.0 
American Indian, Aleut, Eskimo......... 1.0 8 1.9 is} 3.6 1.4 1.4 
Asian, Pacific Islander ..................... 3.9 ee 2.6 2 ily 3.0 6.3 
Gender (reference person): 
MAIO pereicrsn cc etree sty osnanvtsoes vccevesessentes 58.1 61.1 39.1 47.4 39.0 27.9 18.5 
E:GIMalO terete se. tcescresehiscsctancescctecseutesscs 41.9 38.9 60.9 52.6 61.0 724 81.5 
Housing status: 

FIOMMG OWING lieeecarscecestecsstcccevessececeevse-xe 63.9 68.4 35.3 46.0 39.1 16.5 5.9 
With MONtQAQe kee.nse2-- eects: 39.0 42.2 19.0 25.3 20.8 8.4 1.9 
Without mortgage 24.9 26.2 16.3 20.7 18.4 8.1 4.0 

Renate ines iit cn Bai ctscten society 32.3 27.8 60.5 50.6 57.4 78.7 85.0 

OTN Creare rant nays en ee eee ne 3.8 3.8 4.2 3.4 3.4 4.8 9.1 

Family structure: 

Husband and wife only .............. 21.3 23.6 6.8 9.2 5.8 3.7 3.4 

Dual parent with children .......... 30.7 31.3 26.4 33.7 24.9 16.9 11.3 

Single parent with children 6.1 4.5 16.6 10.2 12.3 27.5 39.1 

Sy We [fe seco seer nase aecoee eee 29.5 29.8 27.5 26.0 26.8 31.9 29.0 

(Oiln ie Aomeenen come ee cee ee 12.4 10.8 22.7 20.9 30.2 20.1 17.2 

Educational attainment 
(reference person): 

NOM CG Pacccestetetrcs- sect ancecscecescxceccsvensccescs- A 2 1.6 1.3 2.0 1.6 2.4 

Elementary sees coseecs 7.0 5.3 17.5 16.4 20.4 Wes 15.6 

High school, nongraduate 10.0 79 22.9 17.4 24.6 26.9 38.0 

High school, graduate ..............:0 28.3 27.9 31.2 32.1 30.8 34.8 22.4 

Associate’s degree, or college 

without graduation .............:eseeeees 29.7 31.3 20.2 23.2 17.9 17.0 17.3 

Bachelor’s degree or higher...........-... 24.7 27:5 6.6 9.6 4.4 2.4 4.5 

Region: 
NOMNGAS tire ccrees tee v. 25 aseedsseets cavsedact suas 18.9 18.9 19.1 18.3 16.5 21.2 25.4 


versely, the proportion of dual-parent families generally falls 
as the number of assistance items received increases, from 34 
percent for families receiving one type of assistance to 11 per- 
cent for families receiving four or more types of assistance. 
Single-parent families make up 6.1 percent of all families. Of 
these single-parent families, 38 percent receive assistance. 
Also, those families have more members and more children 
under age 18, compared with nonassisted single-parent fami- 
lies. (See chart 1.) None of the single-parent families has 
members aged 65 or older. About 83 percent of the reference 
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Demographic characteristics of single-parent families, by assistance status and number 
of assistance programs received, 1998 


Number of persons Number of persons 


4 4 
30 = - @- Family size Rese s5 3.5 
: ae - ™- Number of earners ner ® 1 
eas ee a - &- Children under age 18 ma ee 2 == ere 
|e 4 
eyls |ke ; yo 25 
= i : = | 
| a - ae gs Bae -* = FZ 
L a | 
eas 7 15 
50 ay a a... ai 4 
L a <p. 4 
0555 =[0-5 
| a 
0 0 
No Yes 1 2 3 4or5 
Receive assistance? Number of assistance programs received 
Expenditure shares on basic necessities by family assistance status and number 
of assistance programs received, 1998 
Percentage of Percentage of 
average total average total 
expenditures expenditures 
45 5 = 45 
42 | z. + 42 
39 + - © Food a 39 
36 F us ty ae ia — 36 
& ‘ - Clo 
33 [ Es Ing ao + 33 
30 [ z 30 
27 % st 27 
24 i .e- oI 24 
a 5 7 =e 
18 + on | 
15 |} a io 
in 6 a 15 
cls Ae 
oe +9 
atk | 
| EEE EE a- 6 
| Re Renate: Stor) A Kinet eee ist Sos a A | 
3 f 3 
ea ie 
| No — _ Yes 1 2 3 4or5 
| Receive assistance? Number of assistance programs received 
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persons of single-parent nonassisted families are women, 74 
percent are white and 21 percent are black. In contrast, 96 
percent of the reference persons of single-parent assisted fami- 
lies are women, 52 percent are white, and 46 percent are black. 
The proportion of single parents who are high school gradu- 
ates living in nonassisted families is 25 percent, compared 
with 27 percent for assisted families. However, while 28 per- 
cent of the reference persons of single-parent nonassisted fami- 
lies have at least a bachelor’s degree and 34 percent have 
attended some college or have an associate’s degree, the pro- 
portions for single-parent assisted families are lower, at 5 per- 
cent with some college and 19 percent with an associate’s 
degree. 


Expenditure allocations 


For assisted families, average total expenditures and income 
before taxes decline as the number of assistance programs 
received increases. One method to compare family expendi- 
ture patterns is to calculate budget shares; the average ex- 
penditures for a major expense category as a share of average 
total expenditures. (See table 3.) For both assisted and 
nonassisted families, the largest budget shares are allocated 
to housing, transportation, and food, respectively. These three 
expenditure categories together make up 63 percent of aver- 
age total expenditures for nonassisted families, compared with 
72 percent, for assisted families. Nonassisted families allo- 
cate budget shares to education at 1.6 percent, and personal 
insurance and pensions at 12 percent, which are about two 
times greater than the allocated budget shares of assisted fami- 
lies. On entertainment, the budget share for nonassisted fami- 
lies is 5.1 percent, compared with 4.2 percent for assisted fami- 
lies. Unlike food, housing, and clothing budget shares, the 
health budget share decreases as the number of assistance 


programs increases, from 5.1 percent for families with one 
type of assistance to 1.9 percent for families with four or more 
types of assistance. In contrast, the health budget share for 
nonassisted families is 5.2 percent. The lower out-of-pocket 
health expenditure by poorer families might be reflective of 
medicaid assistance, or these families are spending less on pre- 
ventive care, or both. 


Basic needs. Food, housing, and clothing are basic living 
needs, and therefore are expected to take up a larger share of a 
poorer family’s expenditure budget. This is reflected in the data— 
the expenditure budget allocations for each of these expense cat- 
egories is higher for assisted families than for nonassisted fami- 
lies, and in general, the budget allocations increase for assisted 
families as the number of assistance programs increases. (See 
chart 2.) Overall, for families with three or more types of assis- 
tance programs, the average annual expenditure on food, hous- 
ing, and clothing make up 70 percent of average total expendi- 
tures, compared with 53 percent for families with one type of 
assistance, and 48 percent for nonassisted families. 


Food. For assisted families, the food budget share is 19 per- 
cent, or an annual mean expenditure of $3,799 (+$80 standard 
error), compared with 14 percent, or an annual mean expendi- 
ture of $5,085 (+$55 standard error) for nonassisted families. 


(See tables 3 and 4.) Within the class of assisted families, the 


food budget share is higher for poorer assisted families: 17 per- 
cent for families with one type of assistance, compared with 26 
percent for families with four or more types of assistance. Al- 
though the food budget share increases with the number of assis- 
tance programs received, the annual mean food expenditure per 
family member declines—from $1,423 for families receiving one 
type of assistance to $1,041 for families receiving four or five 
types of assistance.’ In contrast, nonassisted families spend an 


Table 3.| Allocation of annual average total expenditure by assistance status and by number of assistance programs 
received, Consumer Expenditure Survey, 1998 
Assisted families by number of assistance programs 
° All Nonassisted Assisted received 
eucgerNes families families families 
| 1 2 3 4o0rs 

Average total expenditure ............... $35,042 $37,420 $20,085 $24,599 $18,577 $13,968 $12,620 
Income before taxes ...........:::::e00e+ 41,150 44,658 19,085 24,760 16,609 12,022 10,109 
Budget shares (percent 

of average total expenditures): 

FOODS core. ric istadl cssdodtoveceintints 14.0 13.6 18.9 16.8 20.2 23.5 25.6 
FIOUSIN lessees trteesoriarsnereasse nue 30.9 30.7 34.3 32.3 34.8 41.6 38.4 
MFANSPONAUOM vere vererceenusarcssaserecare= 19.0 19.0 18.9 20.7 18.7 115 16.4 
fo}! g {lp 0 WecereaeeaceOrPe nectere Pere AS EemCerS 3.9 3.9 4.4 4.2 4.0 52 5.9 
PAGAN es tecccpcparoner erste eq enucnnscncvescd=r By 5:2 4.6 oa 4.8 3.2 1.9 
Education ........ 1.6 1.6 8 ule} 5 3 7 
Entertainment 5.0 5.1 4.2 4.3 3.8 4.1 42 | 
Personal insurance and pensions . 11.6 12.0 6.7 8.0 6.5 3.30 | 18 | 
All other expenditures ...............+++ 8.9 9.0 lef? 7.6 6.7 7.3 5.2 | 

: | 
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Table 4. 
Expenditure Survey, 1998 


Expenditure on basic living needs, by assistance status and number of assistance programs received, Consumer 


annual average of $2,119 per family member on food. 


Housing. The housing budget share for assisted families is 34 
percent, or an annual mean expenditure of $6,897 (+$202 stan- 
dard error), compared with 30 percent, or an annual mean ex- 
penditure of $11,471 (+$157 standard error) for nonassisted fami- 
lies. Like the food budget share, the housing budget share for 
assisted families also increased with the number of assistance 
programs received, except for those families with at least four 
types of assistance; such families have a lower housing expendi- 
ture share than do families with three types of assistance. This 
might be attributed to the larger proportion of families with four 
or more types of assistance receiving housing assistance than the 
group of families with three types of assistance. (See table 1.) 


Clothing. Both assisted and nonassisted families’ clothing 
budget share is about 4 percent. This translates to an annual 
mean expenditure of $879 (+ $43 standard error) for assisted 


Notes 


Assisted families by number 
of assistance programs received 
ge Fes All Nonassisted Assisted 
Bese lvar pee families families families 
1 2 3 
Food: ; on 
Annual mean expenditure ...........-.-.2:++ $4,909 $5,085 $3,799 $4,127 $3,75 : 
StANGarGGntOn cerssesstrttsectene ceseeccrnece toes 49 55 80 127 130 160 
Housing: 
Annual mean expenditure ............::.+ 10,844 11,471 6,897 7,945 6,457 5,807 
StandargientOvnecstcetes tere ccssvcscatesteve 148 157 202 290 266 244 
Clothing: 
Annual mean expenditure ...............--2. 1,377 1,456 879 1,032 747 724 
StanGardierrOleuee-c.cseeconteecorceraee-caarares 31 43 62 69 127 


families and $1,456 (+$31 standard error) for nonassisted 
families. A look at families by size reveals that nonassisted 
families spend an annual mean of $602 per family member on 
clothing—two times more than do assisted families. Like the 
food budget share, the clothing budget share increases with 
the number of assistance programs received, but the annual 
mean clothing expenditure per family member declines. 


IN SUMMARY, assisted families are not a homogeneous group. 
Those receiving four or more types of assistance, on average, 
have the most number of members and children under 18, and 
are most likely headed by a female single parent who did not or 
has not graduated from high school, and who most likely live in 
rented quarters. In terms of spending, assisted families spend a 
larger share of their budget on basic necessities. As the number 
of assistance items increases, the average annual expenditure on 
basic living needs—food, housing, and clothing—takes up a 
larger share of average total expenditures. Oo 
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| Data presented in this study are for complete income reporting con- 
sumer units interviewed from January through December 1998. Due to the 3- 
month reference period of the quarterly Interview component of the Consumer 
Expenditure Survey, the data for this article include data for October 1997 
through November 1998; this effectively constitutes 12 months of data due to 
the rotating sample design of the survey. 


Complete income reporters are respondents who have provided values for 
major sources of income, such as wages and salaries, self-employment income, 
and Social Security income. Even complete income reporters may not have 
provided a full accounting of all income from all sources. In the current survey, 
across-the-board zero income reporting was designated as invalid, and the con- 
sumer unit was categorized as an incomplete reporter. 


A consumer unit includes: 1) members of a household related by blood, 
marriage, adoption or other legal arrangement, 2) a person living alone or 
sharing a household with others but who is responsible for at least two of 
the following three major types of expenses—food, housing, and other ex- 
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penses; or 3) two or more persons living together who pool their income to 
make joint expenditure decisions. 


? For this article, a family refers to the term, consumer unit, which is 
the unit of analysis in the Consumer Expenditure Survey. 


‘ Supplemental security income refers to assistance payments to low- 
income aged, blind or disabled persons; the requirements vary by State. 
Welfare assistance includes payments under various assistance programs, 
such as emergency assistance, general assistance, and Cuban Refugee As- 
sistance. The Consumer Expenditure Survey asks for the total value ex- 
pended on food; the survey does not distinguish if any part of that food 
expenditure was paid for with food stamps. 


4 In comparison, data from the 1993 panel of the Survey of Income and 
Program Participation (sipp), which covers the period October 1992 to De- 
cember 1995, showed that in each month of 1994, about 15.2 percent of 
the U.S. civilian population, on average, participated in one or more of the 
following assistance programs: Aid to families with dependent children 
(AFDC), general assistance (Ga), food stamps, Supplemental security income 
(ss), medicaid, and housing assistance. See Dynamics of Economic Well- 


Being: Program Participation, Who Gets Assistance?, Current Popula- 
tion Reports, P70-69 (U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Household Economic Studies, August 1999). 


© A reference person is the first member mentioned by the respondent 
' when asked to “start with the name of the person or one of the persons who 
owns or rents the home.” It is with respect to this person that the relation- 


ship of the other consumer unit members is determined. 


7 The annual mean expenditure per family member group of an ex- 
pense category is calculated as the annual mean expenditure for the 
expense category (See table 4.) divided by the average family size. (See 
table 2.) 
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“Meals Away From Hon 


Let’s do lunch: expenditures 
on meals away from home 


Lunch is the most frequently purchased meal away 
from home: income, age, and ethnicity are among 

the most important predictors of the probability 

of eating out; however, regardless of meal purchased, 
family type is a less important predictor 


he restaurant business is clearly one of the 
most important industries in the United 
States today, regardless of the economic 
measure used. For example, in 1995, nearly one- 
third (31) percent of all employees in retail trade 
worked for eating places (restaurants, lunchrooms, 
cafeterias, and refreshment places).' More re- 
cently, in 1997, retail sales from eating places 
amounted to $222.0 billion, or nearly 9 percent 
of total retail trade ($2,566.2 billion). The figure 
is all the more impressive when compared with 
total nondurable goods sales ($1,508 billion). 
More than $1 in every $7 spent on nondurable 
goods in 1997 went to eating places.” According 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics Consumer Ex- 
penditure Survey,’ more than 71 percent of all 
“consumer units” (or families)* reported buying 
meals at restaurants, carryouts, and other eating 
establishments during an average week in 1997. 
The average annual expenditure was about $1,477 
per family,° or nearly 31 percent ($4,801) of total 
expenditures for food.’ 

Changes in family income, number of earners, 
age of reference person, and other demographic 
factors will undoubtedly influence future spend- 
ing for meals away from home.® To understand 
and anticipate the effects of these potential 
changes, it is important to analyze not only the 
types of consumers who are purchasing these 
meals away from home, but also the types of meals 
they are purchasing. This article examines ex- 
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penditures for meals away from home for sev- 
eral demographic groups using data from the 
Consumer Expenditure Survey. In addition to 
family characteristics, this survey collects data 
on four categories of meals purchased from res- 
taurants, carry-outs, and other eating establish- 
ments (henceforth referred to as “meals away 
from home,” or “eating out”). These categories 
are: breakfast and brunch; lunch; dinner; and 
snacks and nonalcoholic beverages. 


Preliminary analysis 


Although breakfast is often called “the most 
important meal of the day,” this does not appear 
to be true in terms of expenditures for meals 
away from home. The following tabulation 
shows expenditures and percent of families re- 
porting meals away from home (data are from 
the Consumer Expenditure Survey, 1997): 


Percent Average 
of weekly 
families expenditure 


Total meals at restaurants, 


carry-outs, and other ......... 71.4 $28.41 
Breakfast and brunch........... Deen Z22 
LURCN si eacsasneav acute 60.7 9.65 
DUNN cists astih ons Perales SD. 14.2 
Snacks and nonalcoholic 

beveliages: sccewsi puedes 45.6) .2n8808 


On the one hand, the data show average weekly expendi- 
tures for breakfast and brunch away from home ($2.22) are 
even smaller than those reported for snacks and nonalcoholic 
beverages away from home ($2.30).? Breakfast and brunch 
expenditures also occur far less frequently. Only 28 percent 
of all families report expenditures for breakfast and brunch 
away from home each week, compared with 46 percent that 
report expenditures for snacks and nonalcoholic beverages 
away from home. However, based on the differences in aver- 
age expenditure and the percent of families reporting, it would 
appear the average expenditure for breakfast and brunch, when 
it does occur, is much larger than the average for snacks and 
nonalcoholic beverages. Although expenditures for dinner 
($14.24) are larger on average than expenditures for lunch 
($9.65), more families report expenditures for lunch (61 per- 
cent) than for dinner (55 percent). 

On the other hand, the overall percentage provides only 
limited information. Table 1 clearly shows that expenditures 
for eating out are related to a family’s demographic character- 
istics. Not surprisingly, of those groups examined, the fami- 
lies most likely to purchase meals away from home are those 
in the highest income quintile. More than 8 in 10 of these 
families report expenditures for meals away from home. The 
second most likely purchasers are families with multiple earn- 
ers. Nearly 8 in 10 of all families with two or more earners 
report such an expenditure. Both high-income families and 
multiple-earner families purchase the lunch meal most fre- 
quently. There is a relationship between number of earners 
and income (ranging from 0.7 earner per family in the lowest 
quintile to 2.1 earners per family in the highest quintile).'° 
Both of these effects influence the probability of purchasing 
lunch away from home. The higher income makes the pur- 
chase more affordable. This may also be the result of the earn- 
ers going out to lunch during the workday, rather than bring- 
ing food from home to the workplace. Both high-income and 
multiple-earner families are also more likely to purchase din- 
ner away from home than are any of the other groups. This 
may be for convenience: if several members of the family work, 
then there is less likely to be someone available to prepare 
food at home. Similarly, single earners are more likely to eat 
out than are single nonearners, but this may also be due to an 
income effect, given that single earners presumably have higher 
incomes than single nonearners. (A nonearner is a person who 
draws an income from interest, dividends, or other nonlabor, 
nonretirement sources.) It should also be noted that families 
consisting of a husband, wife, and their own children only, 
have patterns that are very similar to the multiple-earner fami- 
lies.'' This is not surprising, considering that the average family 
of this type has 2.1 earners and is also near the top end of the 
fourth income quintile. Again, this makes it difficult to say 
whether their higher probability of eating out is an income 
effect, an earner effect, or another type of effect. For example, 
convenience may be a factor if there are several meals to pre- 


pare. Also, there is more likelihood of scheduling conflicts as 
the family gets larger, and perhaps one or more of the mem- 
bers occasionally chooses to “grab a bite somewhere,” rather 
than waiting to eat with the rest of the family. 

The frequency of purchasing meals away from home also 
appears to be related to age. While 3 of 4 families in which 
the reference person is under age 65 report an expenditure for 
eating out, fewer than 2 of 3 families with a reference person 
65 to 74 years old report such an expenditure, and approxi- 
mately half of those with a reference person at least 75 years 
old report such an expenditure.’ Lunch is the most frequently 
reported meal away from home for each age group, followed 
by dinner. For the group aged 65 to 74, there is a much smaller 
difference (about 2 percent) in frequency of reporting these 
meals than for the other groups. Reports of breakfast and 
brunch occur less frequently than reports of snacks and nonal- 
coholic beverages for all age groups, but especially for the 
under-65 age group. Only 30 percent of those under age 65 
report expenditures for breakfast and brunch away from home, 
compared with 50 percent reporting snacks and nonalcoholic 
beverages. 

Meals away from home account for a substantial share of 
total food expenditures, regardless of the demographic group 
examined. For the groups studied in this report, the share ranges 
from 23 percent (for families with two or more persons, but 
no earners) to 41 percent (for a single-person who is an earner). 
As might be expected, snacks and nonalcoholic beverages con- 
stitute the category of meals away from home that accounts 
for the smallest share of total food expenditures, ranging from 
about | to 4 percent for each group examined. Perhaps more 
surprising is that the category of breakfast and brunch away 
from home amounts to a similar share of total food expendi- 
tures, ranging from 2 to 3 percent of total food expenditures. 
Dinner away from home accounts for the largest share of total 
food expenditures for each group examined, ranging from 12 
to 21 percent of total food expenditures. 

The share of total food expenditure allocated to meals away 
from home rises with income. On average, the first quintile 
allocates fewer than 1 in 4 food dollars to meals away from 
home, while the fifth quintile allocates more than | in 3 food 
dollars to meals away from home. The share declines by age 
group, with the group under 65 allocating 31 percent of its 
food dollars to meals away from home, compared with 26 per- 
cent for the 75-and-older age group. It is also interesting to 
note that single persons allocate a larger share of total food 
expenditures to meals away from home (37 percent) than any 
other family type. By contrast, single parents and “other” hus- 
band and wife families’? each allocate about 26 percent of 
their total food dollars to meals away from home. Also, the 
relationship of shares to number of earners warrants mention. 
For most cases, the share increases with number of earners. 
For example, single earners allocate 41 percent of their food 
dollars to meals away from home, compared with 26 percent 
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ifele\(-we Average weekly expenditures, percent reporting, and shares of total food expenditures for meals away from home, 


Consumer Expenditure Survey, 1997 
[Standard error of mean in parentheses] 
; Share of total food expenditure 
Average weekly expenditure Percent reporting (percent) 
] Snacks | Snacks ees 
Characteristic Meais| Break- bike Meal | Break- hed Meals | Break- nit 
Total |OWOY} fOst |i unch| pinner| aico- | TW2Y | fs! |Lunch|Dinner| aico- | SweY | ory | tunch| Dinner] alco- 
food | from | and li om | a holic holic 
home |brunch holic | home | brunch home |brunch 
ab a bever- bever- bever- 
ages ages ages 
| mi = es me i — 
All consumer units Galea, $2.22 | $9.65 | $14.24 | $2.30 71.4 28.2 |) 60:7 | 50.1 45.6 30.8 2.4 10.5| 15.4 2.5 
-| (.50)} (.10)] (.18) (.30) (.06) 
Income quintile? 
PiVStas vet aecccreees 51.64] 12.43) 0.87] 3.86 6.57 1.12 54.7 17.1 | 43.0} 40.0 31.5 24.1 et TS) 128 2.2 
-| (.82)} (.11)} (24) (.53) (.10) 
SOCONG eeeceese 71.72) 18.41] 1.58) 6.62 8.60 1.61 66.0 25.2 | 53.6 | 46.8 39.5 P42 f 2.2 92] 12.0 2.2 
-| (.91)} (.18)] (.35) (.61) (.13) 
“Ula Le eereecereersceser 86.73) 25.70} 2.25; 8.96] 12.22 22h, 78.8 30.6 | 66.4 | 59.3 Sie 29.6 2.6 10.3} 14.1 2.6 
-| (1.07)} (.22)] (.42)] (65) | (.17) 
FROUNTN zczeueesepe-eese 109.23} 37.14) 3.08] 12.39] 18.52 3.16 85.4 34.9 | 74.5] 68.2 59.1 34.0 2.8 11.317 1720 2.9 
—| (1.10)} (.26)] (50) (.81) (.18) 
al Mlusoseeeeeeee eae 151.93} 52.11; 3.41] 17.96] 26.51 4.24 87.7 37.3 | 80.1) 73.9 ! 62.0 34.3 2.2 11.8)| 174 2.8 
-| (1.24)| (.20)| (.52)| (87) | (19) 
Number of earners 
Single consumers 
No earner .......... 41.64) 10.95 94} 3.65 5.91 44 49.1 15.7 | 36.8} 312 19.9 26.3 2.3 8.8] 14.2 as 
-| (.96)} (.17)] (.33) (.65) (.05) 
One earner ........ 54.18} 22.23) 1.77) 7.14] 11.29 2.04 Fale? 25.9} 59:27 55.8 44.1 41.0 3.3 13.2 | 20.8 3.8 
-| (.87)| (.17)| (.31)| (56)} (17) 
Households 
of two or more 
persons 
No earner .......... $81.57} 18.80} 1.81} 5.91] 10.24 085 | 57.3 | 20.3] 46.0] 422 28.9 23.0 2.2 %2 1 126 1.0 
—| (1.62)| (.39)| (.43)] (1.01) (.12) 
One earner ........ 97.70) 25.88) 2.14) 8.386] 13:32; 2.05 | 69.7 | 27:3] 58.6) 53.9 44.4 26.5 oD 8.6] 13.6 24 
—| (1.11)} (.16)| (.37) (.72) (.14) 
Two earners. ....... 111.70) 36.00} 2.61] 12.39] 17.94 3.06 79.6 32.3 | 69.3} 62.8 54.5 32.2 2.3 VASA MIGA WN 
—| (.88)} (.14)] (.38) (.54) Cia) 
Three or more 140.75) 41.71} 3.35] 15.48] 19.43 3.45 79.4 37.6 | 71.8} 63.3 57.3 29.6 2.4 11.0] 13.8 2.5 
Carne’s ............ —|} (1.91)) (.31)} (.74)} (1.18) (.33) 
Age of reference 
person 
3 
Under 68. aiecaac 98.90} 30.95) 2.32} 10.56} 15.37 2.70 75.0 30.2} 64.5} 58.9 50.5 31.3 2.3 10:7 in ASS 2u, 
-| (.55)) (.09)} (.22) (.32) (.08) 
OS {0 74a ees 78.20) 22.64 2.38] 6.83] 12.41 1.02 | 61.6 | 25.0] 49.9] 47.3 32.9 29.0 3.0 B77 | G18 1.3 
5 —| (1.43)} (.33)| (.43)} (92) | (.08) 
5 and older ........ 53.58] 13.87) 1.21] 5.35] 6.87 44 | 526 | 15.1] 41.3] 32.3 19.7 25.9 2.3 | 10.0] 12.8 
—| (1.11) (.23)}  (.44) (.73) (.06) , ; Zs 
Family type 
Single person ...... 49.59} 18.19) 1.47] 589] 9.36 1.47 63.3 | 22.2) 51.2] 46.7 35.4 36.7 3.0 11.9] 1 
-| (.68)} (.13)| (.26)| (.42)| (11) ; ; pe sh 
Husband and wife 
OnlVistamaee 101.26] 31.35} 2.56] 9.90} 16.89] 2.02 | 74.2 | 28.5] 61.9] 58.1 45.1 31.0} 25 98] 1 
-| (1.09)} (.20)} (.32)) (.80)| (.12) : oy! = 
Husband and wife 
with children ...... 127.58) 37.24) 2.76) 13.38} 17.69] 3.41 79.1 33.3 | 70.1} 62.7 cow 29.2 22 1 
-| (1.10)} (.17)] (.47)| (64) | (15) : ; only ou 
Other husband 
and wife 
consumer units .. | 135.21] 35.53) 2.73} 12.79) 16.75 3.26 72.7 30.7] 64.2) 58.2 52.9 26 
4 : -| (2.54)|  (.49) | (1.13) | (1.52) | (.45) ’ see Be joule = 
ingle parent ....... 77.98) 20.43} 1.88} 7.13} 9.45] 1.62 | 69.1 | 28.0] 582] 506] 44.7 | 262 
—| (1.74)| (.38)] (.67)} (1.02) (.31) . a a ee ent 
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for single nonearners. Similarly, the percentage for families 
consisting of two or more persons increases from 23 percent 
for those with no earner to 32 percent for those with two earn- 
ers. However, the share drops slightly—to 30 percent—for 
those with three or more earners. As noted earlier, the percent 
reporting meals away from home is nearly identical among 
multiple-earner families. It may be that those families with 
three or more earners are slightly more likely to eat at less 
expensive restaurants than are those with two earners. 


Regression results 


Thus far, the analysis has been limited to averages and fre- 
quency of reporting for selected groups. However, as noted, 
many characteristics, such as earners, income, and family size 
may be correlated to some extent; therefore, it is difficult to 
identify which characteristic is actually related to the prob- 
ability of purchasing meals away from home. To address this 
issue, logistic regression analysis (logit) is used. This tech- 
nique allows the analyst to ascertain how a change in charac- 
teristics is expected to affect the probability of purchasing meals 
away from home, ceteris paribus. The results of this tech- 
nique are presented in table 2 (all meals away from home) and 
table 3, pages 42-43 (specific meals away from home)." 

A few methodological issues must be addressed before de- 
scribing the regression results. For example, although most of 
the previous data are obtained from the results of the inte- 
grated Consumer Expenditure Survey, the regressions are ob- 
tained from the Diary survey only. Unlike the previous re- 
sults, the data used in the regressions are not weighted to re- 
flect the population. When using Diary survey data in logistic 
regression, weighting often results in little change in param- 
eter estimates, but a large reduction in standard errors, result- 
ing in an increase in the statistical significance of parameter 
estimates.!® 

Nevertheless, there are many advantages to performing the 
logistic regressions. Not only can the relationships of spe- 
cific demographics and probabilities of purchase be measured, 
ceteris paribus, but also several relationships can be tested at 
the same time. This allows for a much more informative analy- 
sis of the data than is possible by comparing averages for 
several groups. Furthermore, in some cases, more detail can 
be found in the logit results than is available using the publi- 
cations format. For example, the data tables only describe 
expenditure patterns for single persons. However, with logit, 
one can analyze whether single men have different probabili- 
ties of purchasing certain meals away from home than do single 
women. 

To perform the analysis, it is useful to describe a “con- 
trol group” for which the probability of purchase can be 
calculated, and against which other groups can be com- 
pared. In this case, the control group consists of single 
men who are: 


* earning incomes in the middle-income quintile; 

* working primarily in positions for which a wage or salary 
is paid; 

* under 65 years old; 

¢ neither black nor Hispanic; 

* high school graduates but who did not attend college; and 

* homeowners with mortgages, residing in an urban area in 
the South. 


According to table 2, such a person is quite likely to pur- 
chase at least one meal away from home each week, given that 
the probability of purchase is predicted to be nearly 80 per- 
cent for this group. However, a person who has otherwise 
similar characteristics, but earns a lower income, has a much 
lower probability of purchase—71 percent for members of the 
second-income quintile and 66 percent for the first-income 
quintile. 

Apparently, though, whether the single man is currently 
earning an income has less of an effect than a change in 
income class. For a single-male nonearner in the middle- 
income quintile, the predicted probability of purchasing 
meals away from home drops from 80 percent (for the con- 
trol group) to about 73 percent; in comparison, for a single- 
male earner in the second quintile, the predicted probabil- 
ity of purchase is less than 71 percent. However, this re- 
sult should be interpreted with caution. Although both the 
“income” and “earner” effects are statistically significant, 
this only indicates that the probability of purchase for single 
men in the second quintile differs significantly from the 
probability for those in the middle quintile. Simultaneously, 
it indicates that the probability for single-male nonearners 
differs significantly from the probability for single-male 
earners. But it does not necessarily indicate that the prob- 
ability for single-male earners in the second quintile is sig- 
nificantly different from single nonearners in the third 
quintile. However, the earner effect does appear to be less 
important than the income effect. Note that the probabil- 
ity of purchase for single nonearners includes the param- 
eter estimate for “not working (other than retired).” This 
coefficient is negative, thereby lowering the predicted prob- 
ability for nonearners, but it is not statistically significant. 
Because the income effect is statistically significant, and 
the predicted probability is lower for the second quintile 
even when the negative (but not statistically significant) 
“not working (other than retired)” coefficient is included, 
it seems reasonable to assume that the income effect domi- 
nates the earner effect. 

As predicted from the preliminary results, age also plays 
a role in the probability of purchasing meals away from 
home. Single men aged 65 to 74 are about 6 percent less 
likely to purchase such meals than are single men under 
65; single men aged 75 and older are about 9 percent less 
likely to purchase meals away from home. 
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| Table 2. | Results of logistic regression, all meals away 
from home, Diary Component, Consumer 
Expenditure Survey, 1997 
Meals away from home 
Molson Parameter! Standard Ake Probability 
estimate enor |, quare (percent) 
Intercept (control group): ............ 1.3634 0.1063 | 0.0001 79.6 
Income quintile: 
NSUQUINGHC tes eee cceerscsecaress -—.7215 .0814 | .0001 65.5 
PNG GUNES eees-ncccerecssseceeeeseazcseesc -.4731 .0776 | .0001 70.9 
AtHQUIMtICaeearecee eeeercces-ccccoaee ns 2114 .0887 | .0171 82.8 
EthiGuiimtile eeeteccc.uccvecccsenssseveseses 3234 .0946 | .0006 84.4 
Incomplete reporters ..........-.+..-. —.9315 .0712 | .0001 60.6 
Number of earners: 
NOCanners! seis. pesntessteseserese —.3848 .0980 | .0001 iPS 
STAWO!CANNCNS' weserssceancoeseassusessncess .2886 .0691 .0001 82.7 
Three or more earners’ ............. 3354 1139 | .0032 19.7 
Age of reference person: 
(Gag CONC eeheenere Pee renee pene CeCe —.3130 .0803 | .0001 74.1 
TSE lOllels ateere eee oe -.4890 .0908 | .0001 70.6 
Family type: 
SINGIO WOMAN Bares cecscssneeaewnacnevne -.3079 .0807 | .0001 74.2 
Husband/wife only ............::200+ —.0898 .0879 | .3070 78.1 
Husband/wife with own children'| -.2346 1192 | .0492 77.2 
Other husband/wife’ .................. —.2664 1745 | .1269 76.6 
Singleiparentieece eee -.1781 1362 | .1909 78.2 
OthentamiliGSiee. ce wcercce-eszascse- —.2565 .1430 | .0728 76.8 
Additional adults:? 
OMS AUN seactesteceseactansecasecc-cteees —.0938 1058 | .3749 73.8 
TWO AGUITS eiessce sj ccsceyecccsecsstecnssase —.1800 -1514 2342 72.1 
Three or more adults ................. 3387 2613 | .1777 81.3 
Number of children:'? 
(M6 CHINA cree nacsceccencreverecss ee .0907 0923 | .3256 77.2 
TWOICHHGNOM <r ccs crasevcscvscoetereesees 1919 .0988 | .0521 78.9 
Three or more children .............. 0687 1212 5710 76.8 
Ethnic origin of reference person 
Bak eeersectestsste.ttnsarsettosmeacctcreers -.3909 .0739 | .0001 72.6 
ENSDANICNiresccesacuvaesazeonexcenssaccasavs —.3282 0811 .0001 73.8 
Education of reference person: 
Did not graduate high school..... —.3528 0650 | .0001 73.3 
Attended College ........:.c:cseseeceee .2243 .0581 .0001 83.0 
College graduate «0.0... cece 2923 .0626 | .0001 84.0 
Occupation category: 
Self-employed .........cssssscsceeeeee -.0271 .0984 | .7829 79.2 
FAGHEOG a crest era artvadeus catznasisvesieyprs .0608 1065 | .5682 73.9 
Not working (other than retired)' | —.0069 .0972 9433 72.5 
Housing tenure: 
Owner, no mortgage ...........e .2872 0647 | .0001 83.9 
PROMS Leta cr tettancseartiscrtiestsovsscesence —.0242 .0567 | .6689 79.2 
Region of residence: 
INOMUIMC ASU ie eneccsevetsa eeecercatevenesass .0527 .0624 | .3988 80.5 
MiIAWOSt sc Asecsacconascacutcestannsess eves 3368 0609 | .0001 84.6 
WSS. Riv saveecets cevackferntedtiteasasta diene —.1698 0599 | .0046 76.7 
Degree urbanization: 
FRUV GL) coe conctcevaravacheteccouncvecteaxeliecs —.2362 0714 | .0009 1O5 
' For explanation of how probability of purchase is calculated, see appendix. 
? Probabilities calculated for husband and wife with own children only. Add- 
ing one adult in this case means that the child is 18 or older. 


Note: For an explanation of “Pr > chi-square,” see footnote 14. 
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Ethnicity is an important predictor of probability of purchase, 
with coefficients for black and Hispanic reference persons being 
negative and statistically significant. For each group, the prob- 
ability of purchase is less than 74 percent, compared with nearly 
80 percent for white and other reference persons. 

Education also plays a statistically significant role, with the 
probability of purchasing meals away from home increasing 
from 73 percent for those who did not graduate high school to 
84 percent for college graduates. In addition, the difference in 
predicted probability of purchase for owners with mortgages 
(79.2 percent) and renters (79.6 percent) is not statistically sig- 
nificant, but owners with no mortgage have a higher predicted 
probability of purchase (83.9 percent). This may be because, 
ceteris paribus, owners with no mortgage presumably have 
lower housing payments than owners with mortgages or rent- 
ers, and, therefore, they have more income to allocate to meals 
away from home. 

Region of residence also plays a role, with Westerners be- 
ing least likely and Midwesterners being most likely to pur- 
chase meals away from home. Northeasterners are about as 
likely as Southerners to make these purchases. Similarly, de- 
gree of urbanization plays a role, with rural families less likely 
to purchase meals away from home. Restaurants may be fewer 
in number and less accessible in rural areas than urban areas. 

Occupational status, however, plays little role in predicting 
the probability of purchasing meals away from home. None of 
the coefficients is statistically significant for occupation class. 
Similarly, family type does not appear to play a strong role in 
predicting purchases of meals away from home. Although 
single women are about 5 percent less likely to make these 
purchases, families consisting of a husband and wife only are 
quite similar to single men in their probability of purchase. 
And although the coefficient for a family consisting only of a 
husband and wife with their own children only is statistically 
significant, such families of three (two parents and one child 
under 18) are only slightly less likely (2 percent) than single 
men to purchase food away from home. 

But what about specific meals? There may be different 
patterns by family type or other characteristics when type of 
meal away from home is examined. Indeed, dinner appears to 
be the meal away from home for which the probability of pur- 
chase varies most with family type. For families other than 
those composed of single men, predicted probabilities of pur- 
chase range from about 24 percent (single woman) to 30 per- 
cent (husband and wife only; or single parent with one child) 
for breakfast and brunch; from 62 percent (single woman) to 
68 percent (single parent with one child) for lunch; and 46 
percent (single woman) to 50 percent (husband and wife with 
one child) for snacks and beverages. However, the predicted 
probability of purchasing dinner away from home ranges from 
53 percent (single woman) to 61 percent (husband and wife 
only). Single men have an even higher probability of pur-— 
chasing dinner away from home (64 percent) and are much 


more likely to purchase breakfast away from home (34 per- 
cent) than the other groups. 

Ethnicity plays a major role in the probability of purchase 
of each of the meals. More than 1 in every 3 nonblack, non- 
Hispanic single men is predicted to purchase breakfast away 
from home, compared with more than 1 in 4 black and His- 
panic single men. Similarly, the control group is much more 
likely to purchase lunch away from home (68 percent) than 
similar persons who are black (59 percent) or Hispanic (64 
percent). Furthermore, while more than 5 of 8 control group 
members are predicted to purchase dinner away from home, 
only a little more than half of black or Hispanic single men 
are predicted to purchase dinner away from home. Members 
of the control group are also almost 10 percent more likely to 
purchase snacks and nonalcoholic beverages away from home 
(47.0 percent) than are blacks or Hispanics (37.5 percent). 

Region of residence makes little difference in the prob- 
ability of purchasing breakfast, with 1 in 3 single men pre- 
dicted to purchase breakfast away from home, regardless of 
region. Similarly, the predicted probability of purchasing 
snacks and nonalcoholic beverages ranges only from 47 per- 
cent (South) to 52 percent (Midwest). However, Midwest- 
erners have the highest predicted probabilities of purchase 
for both lunch (72 percent) and dinner (67 percent). West- 
erners have the lowest predicted probabilities of purchase for 
lunch (64 percent) and dinner (61 percent). 

The relationship of education to probability of purchase is 
also interesting. Although the parameter estimates are statis- 
tically significant in each case except for breakfast and brunch 
for college graduates, the predicted probability for the con- 
trol group (high school graduate) is much closer to those with 
higher education than those who did not graduate high school, 
regardless of the meal examined. Fewer than 3 in 10 single 
men who did not graduate high school are predicted to pur- 
chase breakfast and brunch away from home, compared with 
more than 1 in 3 for those who at least graduated high school. 
Similarly, 6 in 10 nongraduates are predicted to purchase lunch 
away from home, compared with between 68 and 73 percent 
of those who at least graduated high school. Only 56 percent 


Notes 


of nongraduates are predicted to purchase dinner away from 
home, compared with 64 percent of high school graduates, 68 
percent of those who attended college, and 71 percent of col- 
lege graduates. Well under half (about 3 in 7) of the 
nongraduates are predicted to purchase snacks and nonalco- 
holic beverages away from home, compared with 47 percent 
to 52 percent of those who at least graduated high school. 

Rural consumers are about 3 to 5 percent less likely than 
their urban counterparts to purchase specific meals away from 
home. This again may be due to a relative lack of restaurants 
of all kinds in rural areas, rather than to a lack of restaurants 
specializing in of one type of meal or another. 


INCOME, AGE, AND ETHNICITY appear to be the most important 
factors in predicting probability of purchase of meals away 
from home, regardless of the type of meal. Surprisingly, fam- 
ily type appears to be of less importance, at least in probabil- 
ity of purchase. However, the share of total food expendi- 
tures allocated to meals away from home falls as family size 
increases. (Singles allocate about 37 percent of their food 
dollars to meals away from home, compared with 31 percent 
for husband/wife only families, and 29 percent for husband/ 
wife and children families.) It is difficult to say whether this 
is due to a larger food-at-home budget in general, or whether 
larger families choose meals from less expensive restaurants 
(for example, “fast food,” as opposed to “full service”) when 
they do purchase meals away from home. 

The category of breakfast and brunch is the least frequently 
purchased meal away from home, while lunch and dinner away 
from home are each of similar importance in the food budget. 
However, one should not be too quick to assume this means 
that Americans are skipping breakfast more frequently than 
other meals. They may be consuming something at home (or 
even taking a piece of fruit or a roll to work with them), or it 
may be that they are reporting “breakfast” foods under “snacks 
and nonalcoholic beverages.” For example, would a morning 
doughnut or bagel and a cup of coffee be defined as breakfast 
or as a snack and nonalcoholic beverage? These and other 
issues warrant further investigation. 


' Data are from the Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1998, 118th 
ed. (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1998), table 1276, “Retail Trade—Estab- 
lishments, Employees, and Payroll: 1990 and 1995”; see also table 1279, 
“Retail Trade—Sales, by Kind of Business: 1980 to 1997” for a definition of 
eating and drinking places. 


Table 1279, “Retail Trade—Sales, by Kind of Business: 1980 to 1997.” 


: The Consumer Expenditure Survey is the most detailed source of con- 
sumer expenditures collected by the U.S. Government. The survey results 
are taken from two components: the Diary survey and the Interview survey. 
Participants in the Diary survey receive an instrument in which to record 
their expenditures for 1 week. At the end of that week, the original instru- 
ment is replaced by a new instrument, in which the participants record ex- 


penditures for their second (and final) survey week. In the Interview survey, 
participants are visited once every 3 months for five consecutive quarters, at 
which time they are asked to recall expenditures during the reference period 
for various items. When published, results from both surveys are integrated 
into a single tabular format. The data for meals at restaurants, carryouts, and 
others are selected from the Diary survey. 


4 A consumer unit is the standard unit of comparison in the Consumer 
Expenditure Survey. In general, a consumer unit is defined as members of a 
family related by blood, marriage, adoption, or other legal arrangement; a 
single person living alone or sharing a household with others but who is 
financially independent; or two or more persons living together who share 
responsibility for at least 2 out of 3 major types of expenses—food, housing, 
and other expenses. Students living in university-sponsored housing are con- 
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ifele\(- Results of logistic regression, specific meals away from home, Diary Component, Consumer Expenditure Survey, 1997 


= = 
Breakfast and brunch | Lunch 
aI 
Variable | 
Parameter Standard Pr > chi- Probability | Parameter Standard |_ Pr> chi- Probability 
estimate error square (percent) estimate error square (percent) 
Je 
Intercept (Control Group): ..........+..-e-+ —0.6645 0.1007 0.0001 34.0 0.7551 0.0963 0.0001 68.0 
Income quintile: 
ISSO TOT ALE Teper ereeeereerenee rere —.4455 .0884 .0001 24.8 —.5767 .0758 0001 54.4 
Pg olo intl Cexceers teen eee —.0587 0771 4467 2% —.3239 .0709 .0001 60.6 
ANT GUINTIG ieee ceearsse-tes=cronecceseseeeace= .0707 0741 .3401 35.6 1855 .0755 .0140 71.9 
BTIMCUIMLIG teesteterse sa oeen cen eccesnecetawtas 1407 .0762 .0650 37.2 .3604 .0804 .0001 75.3 
Incomplete reporters ............:eseee —.2639 .0699 .0002 28.3 —.6695 .0648 .0001 52.1 
Number of earners: 
INOIGANNENS! crests varetetecteevesssocetercssteuwe -.1711 1074 nie) 31.3 -.3481 .0937 .0002 59.4 
UWO:CANMENS! 22 ckccctoksnescacevesenstctexeseee 1556 .0667 .0196 32.9 .2376 .0633 -0002 70.8 
Three or more earners! ........ eee 3815 1024 .0002 40.7 .3608 -1037 -0005 70.0 
Age of reference person: 
GS AOA terres cciasacseeevanerdssscscaer css .0628 .0857 4638 35.4 -.1911 0767 .0127 63.7 
AUG OIG GH aceceoceeescteactaostevavavescotvers -.4004 1101 .0003 25.6 —.3632 .0886 -0001 59.7 
Family type: 
SIMGIO MOMMA G scaenctecesccecvessesevscserencstsce -.4749 .0879 0001 24.2 —.2500 .0763 0011 62.4 
Husband/wife only ..........-:::eseeseeeeeeee —.2057 0887 .0204 29.5 —.1083 .0818 1857 65.6 
Husband/wife own children’ .............. —.2492 1147 .0298 27.9 —.1947 -1100 -0769 67.0 
Other husband/wife’ ............:::es+ —.2877 1652 .0815 27.1 -.2075 1613 -1983 66.7 
Slnglaiparentcesceeecevyse-<7 teeter eee -.1707 1356 .2082 29.5 -.1382 1273 2774 68.2 
OtnerfamiliGS! cen csceess A ocvcse ase seeeanes —.3078 1372 .0249 26.7 -.1749 -1326 -1871 67.4 
Additional adults:? 
(@) pTeNGYo [UA ncrarcteer teeeseaee reser or earn .1578 .0964 1016 32.0 —.0724 .0971 4557 62.0 
MEW OVA GUIIIS 22 cere ps acene owcencee- css eo) Se ceeadase —.1890 1428 1858 24.9 —.1475 1396 2905 60.2 
Three or more adults ............:c:eeeee .2907 2113 .1689 34.9 .3502 .2273 1234 71.3 
-.0372 .0865 .6675 27.9 .1463 .0850 0851 67.0 
.0967 .0901 .2829 30.6 2846 .0905 .0017 70.0 
.0882 1131 4354 30.5 1486 1119 1844 67.0 
Black svesensecenssessonscesnsensnsesensessensesnanecs —.3616 0824 .0001 26.4 —.4096 .0710 0001 58.6 
PAIS PaM Crseprieccssceenivcsy osu stbarsesteaserse task —.2851 .0867 .0010 27.9 —.1934 .0776 .0127 63.7 
Education of the reference person: 
Did not graduate high school ............ —.1892 .0736 .0102 29.9 —.3521 0631 0001 59.9 
Attended College.............:c.ccsscesssseseees 1199 .0560 .0322 36.7 1744 .0533 -0011 71 7 
College graduate ..............sseccsescsscers 0543 .0583 3518 35.2 .2481 .0567 .0001 73.2 
Occupation category: 
Self-employed ............scccscscsseesesereees -.0131 0903 8850 33.7 0826 0884 350: 

: i : ; -. : 3505 66.2 
Retired! seastesnssscenseseasenssares sseeneseceseens -.0919 1125 4139 28.3 —.0055 1004 .9562 59.9 
Not working (other than retired)! ....... .0494 .1007 6235 31.3 —.0280 .0917 .7596 59.4 

Housing tenure: 
Owner, NO MOrtgage ...........ceseseeeee .0237 0631 7073 34.5 2110 0: 
. ; ‘ : .0597 .0004 72.4 
PREM, Meche teatarete edi edicd es tsteanceacatucaenn —.0402 .0550 A655 33.1 -.0375 .0522 4723 67.2 
Region of residence: 
INGFUNGA SU rtrecmsescomaicerecaanenasvecsxaxs : 0205 0615 7390 34.4 0256 0580 
‘ " -. ‘ .6587 67.5 
MIGWOSt Homer. cererrettcn Siti cackesscsesas ; 0665 .0573 .2456 35.5 1767 .0553 .0014 THe 
oe ee ~.0304 0591 6073 33.3 ~1656 0558 0030 64.3 
Degree urbanization: 
RUM 3 ce ices aaecdee ceteuces car teemeee eins —.1585 .0728 .0295 30.5 —.2426 0666 0003 62.5 
NOTE: For an explanation of “Pr > chi-square,’ see footnote 14 at the end of the article. In addition, notes for this table appear on the following page 
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Table 3. Continued—Results of logistic regression, specific meals away from home, Diary Component, Consumer 


Expenditure Survey, 1997 
Dinner Snacks/nonalcoholic beverages 
Variable ] 
Parameter Standard Pr > chi- Probability | Parameter | Standard Pr > chi- Probability 
estimate error square (percent) estirnate error square (percent) 

Intercept (control group): ..............00002. 0.5539 0.0942 0.0001 63.5 —0.1216 0.0942 0.1967 47.0 
Income quintile: 

1st quintile —.3994 .0753 .0001 53.9 —.4246 .0770 .0001 36.7 

2nd quintile —.3005 .0698 .0001 56.3 —.2387 .0706 .0007 441 

4th quintile dean .0718 0136 67.5 .0969 .0700 1664 49.4 

5th quintile 3311 .0758 .0001 70.8 -1004 .0728 1678 49.5 

Incomplete reporters ............c:00ce —.5652 .0636 .0001 49.7 —.7648 .0648 -0001 29.2 
Number of earners: 

INOICaINONS Wt ener -e ncevs sass secareecess —.3291 .0936 .0004 56.4 -.5109 .0968 0001 38.3 

LIWOKCAIM ONS ec. ccst nents sence sees eenece 1299 .0618 .0356 64.0 .2462 .0616 0001 55.6 

Three or more earners! ............:000 .1899 .0994 .0561 64.2 3201 .0976 .0010 57.3 
Age of reference person: 

GO NOAM econ. sae nececuseees sc eestbere arceceve —.1565 .0764 .0405 59.8 —.4442 .0794 .0001 36.2 

LO ANGI OIMON meres sence cs tecccceecsssere fcasects -.5652 .0903 0001 49.7 —.9066 .0991 .0001 26.3 
Family type: 

SINQIO TEMAS ee. sen cees cscayeccteeceeeesseeees —.4334 .0764 .0001 53.0 -.0297 .0791 1077 46.2 

Husband/wife only .........::.:ceseeseeeees —.1093 .0811 1774 60.9 -1008 .0830 2246 49.5 

Husband/wife own children’ .............. —.1649 1076 1254 58.8 .0198 -1076 8537 50.2 

Other husband/Wife! ............-..:-:se —.0998 .1570 5251 60.4 .0052 1558 .9736 49.9 

SINGIODANON Uiceeee eterna eee ceeses —.2664 1250 0331 56.4 —.0862 1253 5220 47.8 

Othentamilies! eaten Seescaecesteates aes —.2352 1294 .0692 57.1 -.1022 1294 4298 47.2 
Additional adults: 

ONG AGUItE!. Sete eee eevee teteeec ue see .0060 .0936 .9486 59.7 .0766 .0921 4053 49.4 

STIWO;ACUIES oie a nuccticy set -sssecstepspsectcasstes —.1369 1347 3095 56.3 1725 1328 1940 51.8 

Three or more adults .............. eee 2329 Alar 2711 65.1 .0282 .2059 .8909 48.2 
Number of children’? 

One Childs ee cae es eS —.0320 .0824 .6976 58.8 1118 .0812 1685 50.2 

SIWOICIIIGNGN pe ecsettecce icc onvceetadecaencnes-t .0767 .0870 3779 61.4 2573 0854 .0026 53.9 

Three or more children ................2+++ —.0610 1083 5736 58.1 1470 -1068 1687 Sta 

BACK restr traces ste acacsavsssettaevacsscestsnicy -.5092 .0710 .0001 Stet —.3878 .0729 .0001 37.5 

FLISDAMNIG Pee necro ceeccrassesesescescerseness ences —.3865 .0765 .0001 54.2 —.3878 .0778 0001 37.5 
Education of the reference person: 

Did not graduate high school ............ —.2962 0634 .0001 56.4 —.1893 .0659 0041 42.3 

Attended College ...........:ssseeseeeeeeee : 1901 .0519 .0003 67.8 1065 0523 .0418 49.6 

College graduate ...............ssseeceees .3439 .0550 .0001 71.0 1838 .0546 .0008 51.6 
Occupation category: 

SGH—OMPIOVOC!ecsscuc-casveceacezeenruncesvens -.0072 .0864 9339 63.3 —.0580 .0853 4961 45.5 

ROTO ores. a vensence sees nstrouzrvccpeavecaanss .0050 .0997 .9598 Bors, 1876 1019 .0656 39.1 

Not working (other than retired)’ ....... 0321 .0909 1237 56.4 1554 .0920 .0910 38.3 
Housing tenure: 

Owner, NO MOFtGage ....-..-2s.seseeeeeees 1346 .0584 0212 66.6 1067 0590 .0705 49.6 

FROME Sect eons dav teee ceeds nes tarece sas -.0497 .0510 3307 62.3 0541 .0510 .2889 48.3 
Region of residence: 

IOV GAS eeeneteoraodtarctrasctactessudecsee cae .0086 .0569 8793 63.7. 1396 .0572 0147 50.4 

Midwest .1597 .0537 .0030 67.1 .2089 .0536 .0001 52.2 

WV GStic arrestee coayebk aseebdudéonsPacedosons -.1294 .0547 .0180 60.5 .0385 .0548 4822 47.9 
Degree urbanization: 

PAGAN esse Pe riras score seacacdtserewsidsesete -.1501 .0655 .0220 60.0 —.0950 .0663 1521 44.6 

It ‘ 
'For explanation of how probability of purchase is calculated, see appendix. a 
- 2Probabilities calculated for husband and wife with own children only. Adding one adult in this case means that the child is 18 or older. 
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sidered to be separate consumer units. In this article, the term “family(ies)” 
will be considered “consumer unit(s).” 


5 Data are from the Diary component of the Consumer Expenditure Survey. 


© The 95-percent confidence interval for this figure extends from about 
$1,426 to about $1,528, or $1,477 + $51. 


Data are from the Consumer Expenditure Survey, integrated results. (This 
includes expenditures from both the Diary and Interview components of the 
survey; therefore, no confidence interval estimate is available.) 


8 The reference person is the first person mentioned when the respondent 
is asked to “Start with the name of the person or one of the persons who owns 
or rents this home.” 


° Note that the difference between these values is not statistically signifi- 
cant. The absolute value of the t-statistic comparing these two means is 0.69. 
At the 95-percent confidence level, the mean for breakfast and brunch away 
from home is approximately $2.22 + $0.20; the mean for snacks and nonal- 
coholic beverages away from home is approximately $2.30 + $0.12. 


10 The figure 0.7 of an earner reflects the fact that more families in this 
income quintile have no earner than have at least one earner. 


APPENDIX: The logistic regression technique 


| The phrase “husband, wife, and their own children only” specifically 
means that the husband, the wife, and their own child or children are the 
only people in this family, that is, there are no other members, such as 
uncles, aunts, grandchildren, and so forth; it is frequently termed the 
“nuclear family.” 


12 For more information on spending by older age groups, see Geoffrey 
D. Paulin, “Expenditure patterns of older Americans, 1984-97,” pp. 3-28, 
this issue. 


13 “Other” husband and wife families consist of a husband, wife, and at 
least one person who is not their child. This other person may be an elderly 
parent or other relative, a grandchild, or some other person in the family who 
is not financially independent of the husband and wife. 


In logit, the standard error of the parameter estimate is drawn from a 
chi-square distribution. The value “Pr > chi-square” then denotes the level of 
statistical significance of the parameter estimate. A value less than or equal 
to 0.05 indicates statistical significance at the 95-percent confidence level; a 
value less than or equal to 0.01 indicates statistical significance at the 99- 
percent confidence level. 


15 For further discussion, see Geoffrey D. Paulin, “The changing food-at- 
home budget: 1980 and 1992 compared,” Monthly Labor Review, December 
1998, pp. 3-32, especially p. 16. 


Logistic regression. Logistic regression, or logit, is often used to 
predict the probability that an event will occur, based on a series of 
observed variables. In this case, the probability of incurring an ex- 
penditure for meals away from home, given a series of demographic 
characteristics, is examined. 

One of the advantages of logit is that the coefficients are easily 
converted into probabilities without having to resort to special tables 
or other means of calculation. The formula for such a probability is 


P = exp(a + bX)/[1 + exp(a + bxX)] 

where 

P is the probability of observing a positive outcome (that is, a 
purchase) 

a is a parameter estimate 

b is a vector of parameter estimates 

X is a vector of characteristics. 


In the simplest example in this study, suppose one wants to calcu- 
late the probability of purchasing meals away from home for the con- 
trol group described in the paper (that is, single men in the middle- 
income group, and so forth). Because all the independent variables 
in this case are binary, the only coefficient of concern is that for the 
intercept. In other words, using the results in table 2, 


P = exp(1.3634)/[1 + exp(1.3634)] = 0.7963. 


However, suppose one wanted to know the predicted probability 
for single women instead of single men. The predicted probability is 


P = exp(1.3634 — 0.3079)/[1 + exp(1.3634 — 0.3079)] = 0.7418. 
The coefficient for single women (—0.3079) is simply added into 
the equation as appropriate. 


Probabilities for numbers of earners. In some cases, the situation 
is not so straightforward as it first appears. For example, it is pos- 
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sible for a single man to be an earner or nonearner. If a nonearner, 
the same procedure just outlined is applied—that is, the coefficient 
for nonearner (—0.3848) is added to the intercept coefficient (1.3634) 
before the equation is recalculated. However, note that the control 
group consists of single men earning a wage or salary. Therefore, if 
the single man is a nonearner, it is impossible for him to be earning a 
wage or salary. Therefore, he must either be retired or not working 
for another reason. Because his age is defined as under 65 for con- 
trol group status, it is assumed that he is not working for a reason 
other than retirement. Therefore, an extra coefficient for occupation 
category (—0.0069) is included before the calculation is made. Note 
that the probability, then, for “no earner” and “not working (other 
than retired)” is the same, because the nonworker is also a nonearner, 
presumably. 

Similarly, it is impossible for a single man to be a multiple earner. 
Therefore, the two-earner consumer units are assumed to consist of 
a husband and wife only, and the three-or-more-earner consumer 
units consist of a husband, wife, and one adult child (that is, the 
child is at least 18 years old). The appropriate coefficients are thus 
incorporated into the equation when calculating the probability of 
purchase for these groups. 


Probabilities for different family types. As with number of earners, 
different family types can have different numbers of adults and chil- 
dren. Using the Diary data in this case can be quite tricky. This is 
because the survey results define “persons under 18 years of age” 
and “children” in different ways. The first categorization is obvi- 
ous. But the second refers specifically to children of the reference 
person. These “children” could be well over the age of 18, but if 
they are living with their parents, they are still classified as “chil- 
dren.” Similarly, consider a person under the age of 18 who is 
being raised by a grandparent, aunt or uncle, or some other relative. 
The “child” may be counted as a person under 18, but not necessar- 
ily as a “child” of the reference person. Or suppose that a very 


young couple (for example, one person is 17 years old and the other 
is 18 years old) gets married, and lives with relatives. If the couple 
qualifies as a separate consumer unit, there is one person under 18 
in that unit, even though there are no “children.” 

To solve these conundrums, the following definitions apply: 


Husband and wife with own children only. The parents are treated 
as “adults” (regardless of age) and it is assumed (unless otherwise 
specified) that there is one child, who is under the age of 18. Add- 
ing one “adult” means that the child is 18 or over. However, there 
are still three persons present in the consumer unit for these fami- 
lies. (Likewise, if two additional adults are present, there are two 
children over 18, and two parents.) To obtain the estimated prob- 
ability for a family with one child, the coefficients for the intercept 
(1.3634), family type (—0.2346), and one child (0.0907) are added 
before exponentiating. If the family consists of a husband, wife, 
and one child who is at least 18 years old, the coefficient for one 
child is replaced by the coefficient for one added adult (—0.0938). 


Other husband and wife families. The only known factor of this 
composition is that there is a married couple present. There could 
also be at least one other adult (such as an elderly relative or sibling 
who is new to town), or there could be children present (for ex- 
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ample, grandparents raising the grandchild). For ease of compari- 
son with husband/wife and own children only, the probability is 
calculated assuming there is a married couple (two adults) and one 
other person who is under 18 (a child). (Again, note that a very 
young married couple could be temporarily raising a niece or nephew, 
and then there would be two persons under 18 in the consumer unit, 
using the example above. In each case, the husband and wife are 
treated as adults regardless of their actual age.) 


Single parent families. These are assumed to consist of one par- 
ent (adult) and one child (person under 18). The parent is counted 
as an adult regardless of actual age. 


Other families. For consistency, this family is assumed to consist 
of one adult and one child (person under 18) for ease of comparison 
with the other groups. An example is a grandparent and grand- 
child. 


To calculate other family types. Single persons (even if they are 
college students under the age of 18), single parents, all married 
persons, and anyone who is at least 18 years old are considered to 
be adults. Anyone under the age of 18 who is not included in the 
categories just described is considered to be a child in this study. 
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Korean Occupational 
Outlook Handbook: 
first edition 


Jin-Wook Seok 


he crisis of the Korean economy 
: increased the unemployment rate 
sharply in the country. Conse- 
quently, the government gave much 
greater attention and resources to em- 
ployment policy. The Korean Occupa- 
tional Outlook Handbook is a result of 
one of the employment policy programs. 
The project took a year to complete, of 
which 2 months were used for the transla- 
tion and study of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics Occupational Outlook Handbook 
of the United States, the Occupational 
Handbook of Japan, and the Job Futures 
of Canada. Seven researchers and a spe- 
cialist prepared the Korean Occupational 
Outlook Handbook, but many other re- 
searchers, specialists, and academics were 
consulted and contributed their expertise. 
The first edition of the Korean Occu- 
pational Outlook Handbook (Korean 
Handbook) was issued in July 1999. It 
is published by the Central Employment 
Information Management Office, Minis- 
try of Labor, Republic of Korea. This re- 
port briefly summarizes the contents of 
the first Korean Handbook, explains the 
projection methodology, and discusses 
plans for future editions. 


The contents 


The first Korean Occupational Outlook 
Handbook took much of its template from 
the BLS Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book of the United States and the Occu- 
pational Handbook of Japan. The con- 
tents of the Korean Handbook are com- 
posed of individual occupational state- 
ments, each with seven sections: Nature 
of the Job; Working Conditions; Educa- 


Jin-Wook Seok is a researcher in the Central 
Employment Information Management Of- 
fice, Ministry of Labor, Republic of Korea. 
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tion, Training and Other Qualifications, 
Employment; Earnings; Job Outlook; 
and Related Information Sources. 


Nature of the Job includes a brief his- 
tory or overall explanation about the job 
and the process of the work and the 
workers’ duties or responsibilities. 


Working Conditions outlines workplace 
circumstances, including weekly or 
monthly working hours, job-related 
stress, and other environmental condi- 
tions. 


Education, Training, and Other Quali- 
fications covers educational require- 
ments and related academic majors, vo- 
cational training, certificates, licenses, 
and examinations for entry and advance- 
ment, and the advancement procedures. 


Employment describes the number of 
persons in the occupation, the propor- 
tion of female workers in the profession, 
the geographic distribution of workers, 
and counts of workers who have certifi- 
cates and academic degrees. 


Earnings covers the monetary earnings 
and other benefits of workers in the 
occupation. 


Job Outlook outlines trends of employ- 
ment in the job during the next 5 years 
(including, if possible, yearly employ- 
ment plans during the next 5 years), and 
the factors which positively and nega- 
tively affect the rate of employment of 
the occupation. 


Related Information Sources lists con- 
tacts for obtaining additional informa- 
tion on the occupation. 


Projection methodology 


The employment projections in the Ko- 
rean Handbook describe factors that af- 
fect labor market demand positively or 
negatively. In addition, the job outlook 
during the next 5 years is described in one 


of three degrees: employment will in- 
crease, decrease, or remain the same. The 
employment projection process concen- 
trates mainly on interviewing representa- 
tives, specialists, and researchers in the 
occupation who can predict the outlook 
in their fields. Through interviews, re- 
searchers draw out the positive factors 
and negative factors which affect the rate 
of employment of the occupation. If the 
positive factors have greater strength 
than negative ones, for instance, they 
anticipate the employment will increase 
during the next 5 years. If both factors 
have nearly the same strength, they will 
describe that the employment rate in the 
occupation will not change during the next 
5 years. 

The occupational employment data for 
regression analysis is only available for 
the nine major occupational groups; there- 
fore, formal statistical projections could 
not be used at the much more specific level 
of detail required for the Korean Hand- 
book. The labor ministry researchers con- 
sulted the statistical estimates produced 
for the nine major groups by other gov- 
ernment agencies, but the results did not 
significantly affect the qualitative judg- 
ments that that were produced by the in- 
terviews. 


A sample statement 


Subway operators are one of 214 occu- 
pations in the Korean Handbook, its 
“Job Outlook” statement follows: 


“During the next five years the employ- 
ment of subway operators will increase 
overall, but the job opportunities will be 
different among six major cities. In Seoul, 
though there will be some lines opening 
up partly, the number of job openings will 
be few, and the replacement openings 
will also be very few because many work- 
ers were recently employed. Therefore, 
during the next five years, there will be 
no large-scale recruitment as in 1996 or 
1997. In Inchon, there was recruiting for 
the opening of the subway in 1999, so 
job openings can not be expected dur- 
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ing the next five years. 

“However, in four other major cities, a 
number of job openings are expected 
because the construction of the subways 
will be finished within five years. The 
first opening of a subway in Daejon (in 
the year 2001) and in Kwangju (in the 
year 2001), and the second openings in 
Pusan (in the year 2000), in Daegu (in 
the year 2002), in Daejon (in the year 
2003) and in Kwangju (in the year 2004) 
will create between 100 and 200 job open- 
ings in the given year for each city. 

“The recent competition rate for entry 
was approximately | out of 6 in Seoul and 
1 out of 4 in other cities, and the stiff com- 
petition is expected to continue during the 
next five years.” 
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Plans for future editions 


The first Korean Handbook has consider- 
able importance for employment policy pro- 
grams in Korea. Nevertheless, the many 
changes planned for future editions can 
be summarized in three main categories: 


e In developing the employment pro- 
jection methodology fitted for Korean 
labor market environments, the re- 
searchers believe that qualitative 
analysis and judgment will be better 
and more useful in occupational pro- 
jection than numerical estimation. To 
develop and prove the effectiveness 
and usefulness of qualitative projec- 
tion methodology, the researchers will 
consider social-scientific methods 
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such as the Delphi survey. 


e Constructing an employment data- 
base—perhaps an industry-occupa- 
tion matrix-will be a major advance- 
ment. Although it will take many years 
before there is sufficient data for sta- 
tistical regression analysis, the numeri- 
cal information is important in its own 
right and is needed for employment 
projections and its evaluation process. 


e The Korean Standard Occupational 
Classification was revised. in late 
1999. Studying or a new occupa- 
tional classification system will al- 
low the researchers to establish 
more specific rules to classify the 
occupations for future editions of 
the Korean Handbook. O 
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Uncertainty and labor 
contracts 


Theoretical analyses of the duration of la- 
bor contracts identify two factors that de- 
termine contract length: the cost of ne- 
gotiation and uncertainty. Negotiation 
costs have a positive relationship with du- 
ration—the more costly the negotiation, 
the longer the parties want the agreement 
to last. “The effect of uncertainty in the eco- 
nomic environment on contract length, on 
the other hand, depends on the type of un- 
certainty involved, with nominal uncer- 
tainty predicted to be associated with con- 
tracts of shorter duration and real shocks 
associated with longer contracts,” writes 
Kevin J. Murphy in the March issue of 
Labour Economics. 

Murphy goes on to estimate a general- 
ized-probit, simultaneous equation model 
using data derived from contacts in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics coilective bar- 
gaining agreement file. His dependent vari- 
ables are contract length, indexation, and 
rate of wage change specified in the con- 
tract. In his analysis of the results pertain- 
ing to contract duration, Murphy notes 
that of these endogenous variables, wage 
change has a small but statistically sig- 
nificant negative impact on contract dura- 
tion and on that of the exogenous vari- 
ables not related to uncertainty; regional 
and industry-specific standards have the 
strongest influence. 

Murphy then examines the impact of 
four uncertainty variables: a measure of 
nominal uncertainty based on the mean 
square errors of a regression of the in- 
flation rate at the time the contract is 
signed, a measure of real uncertainty 
based on the mean square errors of a 
regression of the unemployment rate, a 
measure of the uncertainty of the local 
labor market, and a measure of the un- 
certainty surrounding the ratio of con- 
sumer prices (which matter to workers) 
and producer prices (which matter to 

firms). Of these variables, all but the mea- 
sure of local area uncertainty had sig- 
nificant coefficients of the expected sign. 
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(The local uncertainty coefficient was not 
significant and perverse.) 

These results, Murphy concludes, provide 
empirical support for the hypotheses that 
uncertainty about real shocks to the aggre- 
gate economy leads to contracts of longer 
duration, the degree of uncertainty about rela- 
tive price shocks is inversely related to con- 
tract duration, and that greater nominal un- 
certainty reduces contract duration. 


Tales of total factor 
productivity 


Have you ever read a biography of an eco- 
nomic concept? Charles R. Hulten of the 
University of Maryland has written one 
about total factor productivity. In National 
Bureau of Economic Research Working Pa- 
per No. 7471, “Total Factor Productivity: A 
Short Biography,” Hulten discusses the 
origins of the concept of total factor pro- 
ductivity and takes us through the decades 
of its development. 

Simply put, total factor productivity, or 
TFP, relates output to the inputs used in its 
production. (The more familiar measure of 
productivity, labor productivity, compares 
output with only one input, the labor of 
workers.) TFP is measured as a “residual,” 
using index number techniques. There has 
been much controversy over the years 
about how to measure TFP and about how 
important it is. A number of leading econo- 
mists have played important roles in the 
evolution of TFP, among them Nobel Prize 
winner Robert M. Solow, Dale W. Jorgensen, 
and the late Zvi Griliches. Hulten discusses 
their roles in the development of TFP and those 
of others, including himself, over the course 
of this 75-page biography. 

Hulten mentions that the 1980s were the 
“high-water mark” for the measurement of 
the TFP residual. This was when the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics first published its 
measures of productivity that take into ac- 
count more than one factor; BLS uses the 
term “multifactor productivity” rather than 
“total factor productivity” for these mea- 
sures to acknowledge that there might be 
relevant factors of production that one is 


not currently measuring or even able to 
measure. 

In wrapping up his biography of TFP, 
Hulten writes: ‘The residual is still, after 
more than forty years, the work horse of 
empirical growth analysis. For all its flaws, 
real and imagined, many researchers have 
used it to gain valuable insights into the 
process of economic growth. Thousands 
of pages of research have been published, 
and the residual has become a closely 
watched government statistic.” 


Changes in job 
satisfaction 


Job satisfaction can be viewed as a mea- 
sure that reflects how workers react as 
individuals to all of the characteristics of 
their jobs. However, economists have not 
often dealt with this kind of subjective 
measure. In arecent NBER Working Paper 
No. 7332, “The Changing Distribution of 
Job Satisfaction,” economist Daniel 
Hamermesh of the University of Texas 
examines how the distribution of subjec- 
tive job satisfaction—particularly men’s— 
has changed over the years in the United 
States and Germany. 

Hamermesh’s source of data for the 
United States is the BLS National Longi- 
tudinal Survey program. Specifically, he 
analyzed data from the 1978 National Lon- 
gitudinal Survey of Young Men (NLSYM) 
and the 1988 National Longitudinal Sur- 
vey of Youth (NLSY). The question asked 
in the surveys was: “How do you feel 
about your job?” There were four pos- 
sible responses: 1) like it very much, 2) 
like it fairly well, 3) dislike it somewhat, 
and 4) dislike it very much. 

Hamermesh found that the distribution 
of work satisfaction of young men in 
the United States widened and that this 
widening was correlated with changes 
in wage inequality. The job satisfac- 
tion of workers at upper earnings lev- 
els rose compared with workers at lower 
levels. In a separate analysis of data on 
male workers in Germany, Hamermesh | 
observed similar results. ars 
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Labor’s struggles 


RAVENSWOOD: The Steelworkers’ 
Victory and the Revival of American 
Labor. By Tom Juravich and Kate 
Bronfenbrenner. New York, Cornell 
University Press, 1999, 245 pp. 
$29.95. 


The labor market in the late 1990s can 
only be described as “tight.” To attract 
new qualified employees, companies 
are forced to compete against each 
other. Bonuses, stock options, and at- 
tractive benefit plans are common in- 
centives. So, is Tom Juravich and Kate 
Bronfenbrenner’s book, Ravenswood, 
worthwhile? Essentially they chronicle 
the story of a small, dying West Vir- 
ginia town that was revitalized by a 
Kaiser Aluminum plant in the 1950s, 
and then almost destroyed by it in the 
early 1990s. Perhaps if the above pic- 
ture of the labor market as being a 
worker's paradise was completely accu- 
rate, then the Ravenswood saga would be 
simply an interesting chapter in the his- 
tory of the American labor movement. 
However, downsizing, corporate merg- 
ers, and intense global competition are 
as common now as they were 10 years 
ago. While some segments of labor are 
benefiting greatly from today’s high 
tech job market, others, like those in 
the manufacturing sector, are still on 
the defensive. 

Ravenswood is an account of the 
United Steelworkers of America’s 
strike against the Ravenswood Alumi- 
num Company in the early 1990s. 
Juravich and Bronfenbrenner integrate 
interviews from the locked-out work- 
ers, members of the Ravenswood local 
community, and others who played a 
pivotal role in the union’s struggle in 
order to describe the Ravenswood ex- 
perience. The vivid accounts given by 
those involved in the 20-month labor 
dispute reveal the importance of exam- 
ining the Ravenswood case. While the 
clash between the Steelworkers and the 
Ravenswood Aluminum Company was 


not the largest strike or the longest in 
American history, it is a clear example 
of how the nature of a strike evolved 
into a multistage, multinational as- 
sault. No longer were workers merely 
relying on the local press to cover their 
picket lines. Instead union strategists 
mobilized laborers from across the 
globe, organized an end-consumer 
campaign and fostered union solidar- 
ity. 

Juravich and Bronfenbrenner, while 
extensively trained in labor relations, 
wrote Ravenswood to appeal to a larger 
audience. The average reader will be 
able to understand and appreciate the 
strikers’ accounts of the struggle against 
the company and the corresponding 
analysis by the authors. Ravenswood, 
however, did contain enough detail so 
that a reader versed in union rhetoric 
would find it appealing also. Although 
the book is written clearly with a 
unionist slant, the authors managed to 
write a gritty portrayal of the extremes 
each side was willing to go to and what 
each side accomplished or lost as a re- 
sult of the strike. 

The stage for battle was set in the 
first chapter with a stark rendition of 
the inhumane working conditions of 
Ravenswood’s pot room during the 
summer of 1990. By the end of that 
summer, four people had died and the 
union’s outcries about deteriorating 
working conditions, according to 
Juravich and Bronfenbrenner, fell on 
the deaf ears of the management. The 
clash between union officials and man- 
agement was exacerbated when the ex- 
isting union contact expired. The con- 
flict continued when management de- 
clared the negotiations to be at an im- 
passe. When union employees went to 
work on November 1, they were locked 
out of a fortified plant and antagonized 
by permanent replacement workers. 

The union’s fight would not be an 
easy one for several reasons. Prior to 
the Ravenswood lockout, unions across 
the country in different industries were 
forced to make large concessions to man- 


agement. In addition, one of the new 
owners had a personal vendetta against 
the union. To complicate matters, Marc 
Rich, an influential member of the alu- 
minum industry, was also involved. The 
confrontational tone established in the 
first few chapters is continued through- 
out Ravenswood. 

Although the steelworkers ulti- 
mately went back to work, they did not 
achieve all their goals. 

Juravich and Bronfenbrenner do a 
commendable job of examining the 
union’s struggle in terms of its impact 
on the small West Virginian town and 
on the labor movement in general. 


Julie Hatch 

Office of Employment and 
Unemployment Statistics, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 39, and 43. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 were re- 
vised in the February 2000 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16— 
17 were revised in the July 1999 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 1999, 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
45 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items cpI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 


index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975-95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cri Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the cpl, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/iprhome.htm 

For additional information on interna- 
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tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (EC) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts among 
occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 


Measures of rates of change of compensa- 
tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; 
overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour of all persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regu- 
lar jobs because of illness, vacation, indus- 
trial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 


ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the past 12 months (or since the end of their 
last job if they held one within the past 12 
months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 


Revisions in the household 
survey 


Data beginning in 2000 are not strictly 
comparable with data for 1999 and earlier 
years because of the introduction of re- 
vised population controls. Additional in- 
formation appears in the February 2000 
issue of Employment and Earnings. 


ee ER EE 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
390,000 establishments representing all in- 
dustries except agriculture. Industries are 
classified in accordance with the 1987 Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (SIC) Manual. 
In most industries, the sampling probabili- 
ties are based on the size of the establish- 
ment; most large establishments are there- 
fore in the sample. (An establishment is not 
necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, 
for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regu- 
lar civilian payroll are outside the scope 
of the survey because they are excluded 
from establishment records. This largely 
accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and estab- 
lishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Per- 
sons holding more than one job (about 5 
percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; 
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construction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insurance, 
and real estate; and services. These groups ac- 
count for about four-fifths of the total employ- 
ment on private nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime premi- 
ums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment; 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1998 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 1999 data, published in the July 1999 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, historical seasonally 
adjusted data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors and refinement in the sea- 
sonal adjustment procedures. Unadjusted 
data from April 1998 forward and season- 
ally adjusted data from January 1995 forward 
are subject to revision in future benchmarks. 
Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 2000 data. 
Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 


intervals (also known as the 4- versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. 

A comprehensive discussion of the differ- 
ences between household and establishment 
data on employment appears in Gloria P. Green, 
“Comparing employment estimates from 
household and payroll surveys,” Monthly La- 
bor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division of 
Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the CPs. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPs levels. 
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FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-27) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECD is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sector. 
On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these . 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 


tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981=100) are available on 
the Internet: 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and State 
and. local government establishments. The 


data are presented as a percentage of employ- 
ees who participate in a certain benefit, or as 
an average benefit provision (for example, the 
average number of paid holidays provided to 
employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of 
a plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use prede- 
termined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their salary 
to an employer-sponsored plan and defer in- 
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come taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees to 
choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, 
and among several levels of coverage within a 
given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that 
employed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey 
conducted in 1987 covered only State and 
local governments with 50 or more 
employees. The surveys conducted in 1988 
and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
while the State and local government survey 
includes all governments, regardless of the 
number of workers. All three surveys include 
full- and part-time workers, and workers in all 
50 States and the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of work 
time lost because of stoppage. These data are 
presented in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establish- 
ments directly involved in a stoppage. They 
do not measure the indirect or secondary 
effect of stoppages on other establishments 
whose employees are idle owing to material 
shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
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ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cbahome.htm 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 28-38) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from the 
employment of wage earners and clerical 
workers, and the other consisting of all ur- 
ban households. The wage earner index (CPI- 
W) is a continuation of the historic index that 
was introduced well over a half-century ago 
for use in wage negotiations. As new uses 
were developed for the CPI in recent years, 
the need for a broader and more representa- 
tive index became apparent. The all-urban 
consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 1978, 
is representative of the 1993-95 buying hab- 
its of about 87 percent of the noninstitutional 
population of the United States at that time, 
compared with 32 percent represented in the 
cPI-W. In addition to wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, the CPI-U covers professional, 
managerial, and technical workers, the self- 
employed, short-term workers, the unem- 
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ployed, retirees, and others not in the labor 
force. 

The cPI is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 29. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the cPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, for- 
estry, and fishing; mining; and gas and elec- 
tricity and public utilities sectors. The stage- 
of-processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that is, finished goods, interme- 
diate goods, and crude materials). The tra- 
ditional commodity structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by similarity of end use or 


material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code ex- 
tension of the sIc developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing com- 
panies on a voluntary and confidential ba- 
sis. Prices generally are reported for the 
Tuesday of the week containing the 13th 
day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered » 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 


and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, the 
prices refer to transactions completed during 
the first week of the month. Survey respon- 
dents are asked to indicate all discounts, al- 
lowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. Price 
relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s speci- 
fications or terms of transaction have been 
modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s ques- 
tionnaire requests detailed descriptions of the 
physical and functional characteristics of the 
products being priced, as well as information 
on the number of units bought or sold, dis- 
counts, credit terms, packaging, class of buyer 
or seller, and so forth. When there are changes 
in either the specifications or terms of trans- 
action of a product, the dollar value of each 
change is deleted from the total price change 
to obtain the “pure” change. Once this value 
is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.0.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 


ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 
tion, which also includes the other costs as- 
sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 39-42) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per unit 
of capital input, as well as measures of mul- 
tifactor productivity (output per unit of com- 
bined labor and capital inputs). The Bureau 
indexes show the change in output relative 
to changes in the various inputs. The mea- 
sures cover the business, nonfarm business, 
manufacturing, and nonfinancial corporate 
sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of capital services 
input. Multifactor productivity is the quan- 
tity of goods and services produced per com- 
bined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, in- 
puts include labor, capital, energy, non-en- 
ergy materials, and purchased business ser- 
vices. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 
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Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of 
a unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
cost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business services are 
similarly derived by combining changes in 
each input with weights that represent each 
input’s share of total costs. The indexes for 
each input and for combined units are based 
on changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year (the 
Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing sectoral 
output are produced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing output in- 
dexes from the Federal Reserve Board are ad- 
justed to these annual output measures by the 
BLS. Compensation data are developed from 
data of the Bureau of Economic Analysis and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data are 
developed from data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost mea- 
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sures in tables 39-42 describe the relation- 
ship between output in real terms and the la- 
bor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 691-5606. 


Industry productivity measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data supplement 
the measures for the business economy and 
major sectors with annual measures of labor 
productivity for selected industries at the 
three- and four-digit levels of the Standard 
Industrial Classification system. The 
industry measures differ in methodology 
and data sources from the productivity 
measures for the major sectors because the 
industry measures are developed indepen- 
dently of the National Income and Product 
Accounts framework used for the major 
sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an in- 
dex of industry output by an index of labor 
input. For most industries, output indexes are 
derived from data on the value of industry out- 
put adjusted for price change. For the remain- 
ing industries, output indexes are derived from 
data on the physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production and nonproduc- 
tion workers), the hours of all persons (paid 
employees, partners, proprietors, and unpaid 
family workers), or the number of employees, 
depending upon the industry. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 


indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 43—45) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 43 and 44 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemployment, 
see the Notes section on Employment and 
Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy 
from 1993 onward, and the Netherlands; and 
14 and older in Italy prior to 1993. The insti- 
tutional population is included in the de- 
nominator of the labor force participation 
rates and employment-population ratios for 
Japan and Germany; it is excluded for the 
United States and the other countries. 
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In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated us- 
ing adjustment factors based on labor force 
surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for 
these countries, therefore, are subject to re- 
vision whenever data from more current la- 
bor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998), 
France (1992), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 
composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 
duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
Statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 


ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage - 


point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 


In October 1992, the survey methodology 
was revised and the definition of unemploy- 
ment was changed to include only those who 
were actively looking for a job within the 30 
days preceding the survey and who were 
available for work. In addition, the lower age 
limit for the labor force was raised from 14 
to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, BLS ad- 
justed Italy’s published unemployment rate 
downward by excluding from the unem- 
ployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census 
results. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 cen- 
sus results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was reduced 
from 60 days to 4 weeks. These changes low- 
ered Sweden’s 1987 unemployment rate by 
0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 to 1.9 percent. 
In 1993, the measurement period for the la- 
bor force survey was changed to represent 
all 52 weeks of the year rather than one week 
each month and a new adjustment for popu- 
lation totals was introduced. The impact was 
to raise the unemployment rate by approxi- 
mately 0.5 percentage point, from 7.6 to 8.1 
percent. Statistics Sweden revised its labor 
force survey data for 1987-92 to take into 
account the break in 1993. The adjustment 
raised the Swedish unemployment rate by 0.2 
percentage point in 1987 and gradually rose 
to 0.5 percentage point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The impact 
of this change was to increase the adjusted 
unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage point 


in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 
when unemployment was higher. In 1998, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the adjustment 
to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 45 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series for 
Japan prior to 1970 is an index of industrial 
production, and the national accounts mea- 
sures for the United Kingdom are essentially 
identical to their indexes of industrial pro- 
duction. 

The 1977-97 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Comparable manufacturing 
output data currently are not available prior 
to 1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133-55.) 
The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 


years 1970 through 1997. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ 
fixed price weights, but the weights are up- 
dated periodically (for example, every 5 or 
10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 39 and 41 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-97; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993: 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation is increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
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dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 
and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 46—47) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Ilinesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and TIil- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers provide 
is based on records that they maintain under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A 
stratified random sample with a Neyman al- 
location is selected to represent all private 
industries in the State. The survey is strati- 
fied by Standard Industrial Classification 
and size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 


Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by expo- 
sure to factors associated with employment. It 
includes acute and chronie illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, be- 
cause of an occupational injury or illness. BLS 
measures of the number and incidence rate of 
lost workdays were discontinued beginning 
with the 1993 survey. The number of days 
away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which the em- 
ployee would not have worked, such as a Fed- 
eral holiday, even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work cases, 
and nonfatal cases without lost workdays. 
These data also are shown separately for inju- 
ries. Illness data are available for seven catego- 
ries: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 
nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
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ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment workers are covered by the program. 
To be included in the fatality census, the 
decedent must have been employed (that 
is working for pay, compensation, or profit) 
at the time of the event, engaged in a legal 
work activity, or present at the site of the 
incident as a requirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or unin- 
tentional wound or damage to the body result- 
ing in death from acute exposure to energy, 
such as heat or electricity, or kinetic energy 
from a crash, or from the absence of such es- 
sentials as heat or oxygen caused by a specific 
event or incident or series of events within a 
single workday or shift. Fatalities that occur 
during a person’s commute to or from work 
are excluded from the census, as well as work- 


related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 


lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the 
time of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Internet 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics World Wide Web site on the Internet contains a range of 
data on consumer and producer prices, employment and unemployment, occupational com- 
pensation, employee benefits, workplace injuries and illnesses, and productivity. The 
homepage can be accessed using any Web browser: 


http://stats.bls.gov 


Also, some data can be accessed through anonymous FTP or Gopher at 


stats.bls.gov 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 
See eee SEE EE ee 


1998 1999 2000 
Selected indicators 1998 1999 ' 
Rees NW lil IV I i} i IV I I 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population (household survey):' 

67.1 67.1 67.2 67.0 67.0 67.1 67.2 67.1 67.0 67.0 67.5 

64.1 64.3 64.0 64.1 64.0 64.1 64.3 64.2 64.2 64.3 64.7 

4.5 4.2 47 44 4.5 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.2 41 4.1 

44 4.1 4.6 4.3 4.5 4.3 4.2 4.2 4.1 4.0 4.0 

Velleal 10.3 11.4 10.7 15 10.6 10.4 10.4 10.0 10.4 9.7 

oie 3.0 3.3 3.4 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.9 2.9 

4.6 4.3 48 46 45 46 44 4.4 4.4 4.2 4.2 

TOHOPZA ORNS ces suaccecesetesevcascavoashessn  Seoanneroasneesscie syne menynnnie net 9.8 9.5 10.0 9.7 9.9 9.4 9.8 9.2 9.5 9.4 9.6 

DOW OALS ANG OVO Mesiecsicccatyseseesonees <tionopavesaleeatacracumemcars nanny neal 3.6 3:3) 3.8 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.4 3.4 3.3 24 32 


Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: 
TORR oro hees case te cas alee oan tonaitan canoes ane enon hen tutonacaecea asi 125,826 | 128,615 | 124,771 125,462 | 126,113) 126,865 | 127,640 | 128,246 | 128,936 | 129,606 | 130,435 
Private sector 106,007 | 108,455 | 105,094 | 105,707 | 106,260 | 106,920; 107,596 | 108,153 | 108,743 109,333 | 110,008 
Goods-producing 25,347 25,240 25,363 25,393 25,306 25,319 25,310 25,222 25,194 25,246 25,421 

IS QU URAC R RG ico ass ested a vanes con eesocameme tapers seeatcaw toad 18,772 18,432 18,876 18,851 18,719 18,645 18,542 18,433 18,398 18,359 18,366 
Service-producing. 100,480 | 103,375 99,409 | 100,070} 100,807 | 101,545 102,331 | 103,024 | 103,743 | 104,360] 105,014 


Average hours: 


FPRIVERO SE CtOl ic. nccwsecccaeueerrevecersnuastuestuosrmamsienerguasileaeacmnucnacendpaee tees 34.6 34.5 34.7 34.6 34.6 34.6 34.6 34.4 34.5 34.5 34.5 
INSTA CIN sree tect ac meee a epee ae cen ome eo een eee 41.7 417 42.0 41.7 417 417 41.6 417 41.8 41.7 41.7 
(QU GTIING saz saaeavseqnenstrasnaden ohtessn an curens vastus sawiitexecicnseered 4.6 46 48 46 45 45 45 45 47 4.6 47 


Employment Cost Index” 


Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 


All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 3.4 3.4 8 8 1.2 6 4 1.0 11 9 - 
PRIVEE WIOUSHY WOTKGIS: scsi sitedisie acanascnnaraneseatardactoearntinasv venation 3.5 3.4 ne) 9 41 6 4 1.1 9 9 - 

Kh OOUS TOI CLICHE ae eens, pepe eee Nl oN etre enti eae 28 3.4 7: 8 Ny: 5 8 a 9 1.0 a 
Service-producing * 3.8 3.4 1.0 8 1.3 6 3| 1.3 9 8 S 

State and local government workers 3.0 3.4 6 3 1.5 6 5 4 1S 1.0 - 

Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 

WING Ae secesie teete pees sade tare secesceuieriveassanctestusnetsy sex syerie ecuterss ds 3.0 27 4 1.0 1 5 4 a a ef - 
ING ELNMON ounce pareccevancnicasc oer acnnirnanivens euuatiz paves aren ene eens 3.5 3.6 1.0 8 Ww 6 5 12 9 1.0 - 


: Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 

2 Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 

g Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
NoTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


1997 
Selected measures 1998 1999 1998 bite 
IV I MN il IV I | ll Ml IV 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
Civittaninontarttisss.ccr-scrcrce-ssssrercesensreerteesict creer secceeresteseneel 3.4 3.4 0.8 0.8 0.8 1:2 0.6 0.4 1.0 ia 0.9 
Private nontanmcmcccrcrcrcncteccca a ceccerd ened 3.5 3.4 9 9 9 14 6 4 7\Ail 9 9 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm 3.7 35 9 9 “i 1.3 aif as) 1.0 itil 8 
Private nonfarm 3.9 3.5 1.0 “fe 9 1.3 6 & 1.2 9 9 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 1.6 2.7 si! 6 A) 4 a if Tf 1.0 2. 
Producer Price Index: 

Einish@d| GOOdSiri.cccc.cctcnscsacsccescaseszstpeceoassccheansdessnactcosecsetor ad 0 3.0 -5 -8 8 -1 4 0 1.2 155 2 
Einished) CONSUME GQOOS!.ccrecscsrersere--cssvete-ceceseectoeeeesssnebe) 0 3.9 —8 -1.0 8 0 2 0 1.8 2.2 =1 
Capitaliequipmenttie.a-..cscsscesvovassesscctedes cess cos ccessencas .0 3 5 0 -5 —4 9 -1 -4 —4 te 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ -3.3 3.9 -.8 -1.4 2 -5 -1.6 -.2 1.9 1.9 Be 
Grude:Matenialsiccrc..<ccnccs.sccecesecessecransctstecmnecuedcucesssesectcedssre -16.7 1537) -.6 -8.8 -1.8 -5.6 -2.5 -1 9.4 10.2 -3.2 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 


Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are cent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. The data are 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not seasonally adjusted. 
seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. * Output per hour of all employees. 
? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 
° Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quarterly per- Note: Dash indicates data not available. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


a RR 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending— 
Components 1998 1999 1998 1999 
Hl IV I ll Hl IV Ml IV | ll Ml IV 
Average hourly compensation: ' 
All persons, DUSINESS SECHOM..........:csssescersesrecsseessesesseteeseesenseneeney 6.1 49 4.9 5:1 4.5 3.3 5.8 5.4 5.4 5.3 4.9 4.5 
All persons, nonfarm DUSINESS SECHOF..........:.:cecceeesessenreseeseeneeeeed 6.2 46 4.2 4.8 4.7 3.7 §.7 5.3 Sat 4.9 46 4.3 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Civilian I NOntar ner ee cae SEY OE es 2 See hod 1.2 6 4 1.0 ancl 9 3.7 3.4 3.0 3.2 34 3.4 
PTAV ALS TOM ANIO Do seve cc cc seoacev sacs sccsaepassorexevesvencsappacensonescsesucsserssaai 1.1 6 4 1.1 9 9 3.8 3.5 3.0 3.3 Sell 3.4 
UNO eceerceeee cree nerstsecescanccerandsrectsesctnesttecverssncencercusseccvenccasnced 141 0 4 7 9 if 2.7 3.0 3.0 2.7 25 2.7 
INOMUNON seseeette rere creates neers asectirsusecerteusrecsacnctoecenerstreceicsred 141 6 5 1.2 9 1.0 4.0 3.5 3.0 3.4 3.2 3.6 
State and local GQOVErNMENtS..........:cseeccsccsseseensessetetsersseaerseeasens 1.5 6 5 4 U5 1.0 3.0 3.0 2.9 3.0 2.9 3.4 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
SC MIEN) ULL EATS a a npr eer ipa tere ei ete Neer 1.3 7 5 1.0 14 8 4.0 3.7 3.3 3.6 33 3.5 
FHVate TOMIANIN iz; cceccersccstescsescesestarecsens<nerasecetssaatuecsuneacensscnvaserseny 1:3 6 5 1.2 9 9 4.3 3.9 3.3 3.6 3.2 3.5 
AUTHOR career seein trasceesencccsccscsudveccaccnysveseseessasensc buscutacceccasscceerd 1.3 5 4 8 xh 6 3.2 3.3 3.1 3.1 2.5 2.6 
INGMUMIOM eee sarenenanedctoreseesuess 1.3 ala S) 1.2 9 9 4.4 4.0 3.3 3.7 3.3 3.6 
State and local governments.. 1.6 Jf 4 4 1.9 9 3.0 3.1 2.9 3.1 3.3 3.6 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 
Annual average 1999 7) 2000 


Em tus = 
aes pes 1998 | 1999 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ open eee terrane 3H 205,220 | 207,753 | 207,036 | 207,236 | 207,427 | 207,632 | 207,828 | 208,038 | 208,265 | 208,483 208,666 | 208,832 | 208,782 | 208,907 | 209,053 
Civilian labor force.............| 137,673 | 139,368 | 138,804 | 139,086 | 139,013 | 139,332 | 139,336 | 139,372 | 139,475 | 139,697 | 139,834 | 140,108 | 140,910 | 141,165 | 140,867 
Participation rate......... 67.1 67.1 67.0 67.1 67.0 67.1 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.1 67.5 67.6 67.4 
EN PlOVOG!teesscesscccrterseees 131,463 | 133,488 | 132,976 | 133,054 | 133,190 | 133,398 | 133,399 | 133,530 | 133,650 | 133,940 | 134,098 134,420 | 135,221 | 135,362 | 135,159 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”... 64.1 64.3 64.2 64.2 64.2 64.2 64.2 64.2 64.2 64.2 64.3 64.4 64.8 64.8 64.7 
Unemployed “4 6,210 5,880 5,828 6,032 5,823 5,934 5,937 5,842 5,825 5,757 5,736 5,688 5,689 5,804 5,708 
Unemployment rate.... 45 4.2 4.2 43 4.2 43 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 4.1 41 4.0 41 41 


Not in the labor force........ 67,547 | 68,385 | 68,232] 68,150) 68,414] 68,300] 68,492 | 68,666/ 68,790| 68,786 | 68,832 | 68,724) 67,872| 67,742| 68,187 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ 
Civilian labor force... 
Participation rate 


90,790 | 91,555] 91,215! 91,302] 91,368] 91,487| 91,561 | 91,692] 91,793] 91,896) 91,986 | 92,052 92,057 92,092} 92,145 
69,715 | 70,194] 69,934] 69,992] 69,978] 70,116| 70,167| 70,240} 70,328| 70,339) 70,388 | 70,529) 70,917} 71,120} 70,822 
76.8 76.7 76.7 76.7 76.6 76.6 76.6 76.6 76.6 76.5 76.5 76.6 77.0 77.2 76.9 


EMployed..........eesceeeeeee 67,135 | 67,761 | 67,628| 67,562] 67,470| 67,645| 67,703| 67,768} 67,943] 67,898} 68,037| 68,197| 68,585 | 68,691 | 68,480 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 73.9 74.0 74.1 74.0 73.8 73.9 73.9 73.9 74.0 73.9 74.0 74.1 74.5 74.6 74.3 
AGTiCulture..........eeeeeeeee 2,350 2,244 2,239 2,305 2,224 2,246 2,256 2,237 2,189 2,206 2,262 2,227 2,303 2,309 2,232 
Nonagricultural 
industries.............---4 64,785 | 65,517] 65,389| 65,257] 65,246 | 65,399] 65,447| 65,531] 65,754| 65,692 | 65,775| 65,970} 66,282 | 66,382 | 66,249 
Unemployed............000++ 2,580 2,433 2,306 2,430 2,508 2,471 2,464 2,472 2,385 2,441 2,351 2,332 2,332 2,429 2,342 
Unemployment rate... Sil 3.5 3.3 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.3 


Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population! fen Pipe sive ae 98,786 | 100,158 | 99,833 | 99,923 | 100,008 | 100,131 | 100,203 | 100,285 | 100,385 | 100,458 | 100,573 | 100,666 | 100,579 | 100,666 | 100,713 
Civilian labor force... ..| 59,702 | 60,840} 60,554| 60,765} 60,708) 60,988 | 60,852} 60,904] 60,860| 60,955| 61,052| 61,154} 61,576| 61,575} 61,671 
Participation rate......... 60.4 60.7 60.7 60.8 60.7 60.9 60.7 60.7 60.6 60.7 60.7 60.7 61.2 61.2 61.2 
Employ. cccccciesissensesceras 57,278 | 58,555} 58,216 | 58,336 | 58,483] 58,647] 58,477] 58,648) 58,630) 58,800} 58,838; 58,958| 59,280| 59,398| 59,422 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 58.0 58.5 58.3 58.4 58.5 58.6 58.4 58.5 58.4 58.5 58.5 58.6 58.9 59.0 59.0 
AGPICUItUre..........ceccee 768 803 821 803 820 851 798 780 778 800 768 791 826 871 894 
Nonagricultural 
industries............-.-.| 56,510 | 57,752 | 57,395] 57,533] 57,663 57,796] 57,679| 57,868| 57,852} 58,000} 58,070| 58,167| 58,454] 58,526| 58,528 
Unemployed «| 2,424 2,285 2,338 2,429 2,225 2,341 2,375 2,256 2,230 2,155 2,214 2,196 2,297 2,178 2,249 
Unemployment rate.... 4.1 3.8 3.9 4.0 3.7 3.8 3.9 3.7 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.5 3.6 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ bases 
Civilian labor force... 


15,644 | 16,040) 15,988] 16,011 | 16,051] 16,014] 16,065 | 16,061 | 16,086 | 16,129| 16,107| 16,114] 16,147] 16,149] 16,196 
8,256 8,333 8,316 8,329 8,327 8,228 8,317 8,228 8,287 8,403 8,394 8,425 8,416 8,470 8,374 


Participation rate......... 52.8 52.0 52.0 52.0 §1.9 51.4 51.8 §1.2 §1.5 §2.1 52.1 §2.3 §2.1 52.4 §1.7 
ESPIOYOOs rs sesiassscverezses cvs 7,051 7,172 7,132 7,156 7,237 7,106 7,219 7,114 7,077 7,242 7,223 7,265 7,356 7,273 7,257 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 45.1 44.7 44.6 44.7 45.1 44.4 44.9 44.3 44.0 44.9 44.8 45.1 45.6 45.0 44.8 
AGPICUITUTG.......020eeeeeeeee 261 234 230 233 246 233 224 217 212 232 280 261 242 228 233 
Nonagricultural 
industries.............| 6,790 6,938 6,902 6,923 6,991 6,873 6,995 6,897 6,865 7,010 6,943 7,004 7,114 7,046 7,024 
Unemployed 1,205 1,162 1,184 1,173 1,090 1,122 1,098 1,114 1,210 1,161 1,171 1,160 1,060 1,197 1,117 
Unemployment rate.... 14.6 13.9 14.2 14.1 13.4 13.6 13.2 13.5 14.6 13.8 14.0 13.8 12.6 14.1 13.3 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ ee an cesses] 171,478 | 173,085 | 172,597 | 172,730 | 172,859 | 172,999 | 173,133 | 173,275 | 173,432 | 173,585 | 173,709 | 173,821 | 173,812 | 173,886 | 173,983 
Civilian labor force.............| 115,415 | 116,509 | 116,237 | 116,344 | 116,193 | 116,518 | 116,492 | 116,619 | 116,495 | 116,654 | 116,703 | 117,008 117,716 | 117,821 | 117,832 
Participation rate......... 67.3 67.3 67.3 67.4 67.2 67.4 67.3 67.3 67.2 67.2 67.2 67.3 67.7 67.8 67.7 
EM POY OO saiiscsverinassaaseaes: 110,931 | 112,235 | 112,030 | 111,886 | 111,898 | 112,115 | 112,193 | 112,308 | 112,303 | 112,548 | 112,611 | 112,951 | 113,704 | 113,634 113,630 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®.... 64.7 64.8 64.9 64.8 64.7 64.8 64.8 64.8 64.8 64.8 64.8 65.0 65.4 65.3 65.3 
Unemployed 4,484 4,273 4,207 4,458 4,295 4,403 4,299 4,311 4,192 4,106 4,092 4,057 4,011 4,187 4,202 
Unemployment rate.... 3.9 3.7 3.6 3.8 3.7 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.6 3.6 
Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ iy eee 24,373 | 24,855 | 24,729) 24,765 | 24,798 | 24,833 | 24,867] 24,904] 24,946] 24,985| 25,019 25,051 | 25,047} 25,076] 25,105 
Civilian labor force saRceKaaaa, 15,982 | 16,365) 16,231 | 16,288] 16,290] 16,308| 16,366) 16,321| 16,474] 16,489] 16,508 16,513 | 16,622 | 16,785] 16,572 
Participation rate 65.6 65.8 65.6 65.8 65.7 65.7 65.8 65.5 66.0 66.0 66.0 65.9 66.4 66.9 66.0 
Employed 14,556 | 15,056] 14,925] 15,011] 15,053] 15,069] 14,962] 15,047] 15,114] 15,124] 15,187 15,204 | 15,254 | 15,471 | 15,356 
Employment-pop- ‘ 
ulation ratio? e4 59.7 60.6 60.4 60.6 60.7 60.7 60.2 60.4 60.6 60.5 60.7 60.7 60.9 61.7 61.2 
Unemployed......... wf 1,426 1,309 1,306 1,277 1,237 1,239 1,404 1,274 1,360 1,365 1,321 1,309 1,368 1,314 1 241 6 
Unemployment rate.... 8.9 | 8.0 8.0 7.8 | 76 76 8.6 7.8 | 8.3 8.3 8.0 7.9 8.2 7.8 ‘73 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 
SY 


Annual average 
Employment status 9 ieee 2000 
1998 | 1999 Mar. Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 
ci T 
Hispanic origin 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population! cc. cecccececseeccoeee 21,070 | 21,650} 21,414] 21,483} 21,548) 21,618 | 21,684] 21,752] 21,820] 21,881] 21,947) 22,008] 22,047] 22,108] 22,166 
Civilian labor force..........---4 14,317 | 14,665 | 14,542] 14,535] 14,555| 14,624] 14617] 14,710] 14,766] 14,809] 14,887) 14,984] 15,251] 15,249] 15,313 
Participation rate......... 67.9 67.7 67.9 67.7 67.5 67.6 67.4 67.6 67.7 67.7 67.8 68.1 69.2 69.0 69.1 
Employedienecstcnscsssse 13,291 | 13,720} 13,673 | 13,541 | 13,574] 13,655] 13,696} 13,759] 13,795] 13,879] 13,979] 14,095] 14,395] 14,382] 14,355 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio?.............] 63.1 63.4 63.8 63.0 63.0 63.2 63.2 63.3 63.2 63.4 63.7 64.0 65.3 65.1 64.8 
Unemployed........-s:sece-e 1,026 945 869 994 981 969 921 951 971 930 908 889 856 868 958 
Unemployment rate.... dee. 6.7 6.3 6.5 6.3 6.1 5.9 5.6 WA 


1 . - " 

The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 
? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. white and black population groups. 
NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


Annual average 1999 2000 


1998 1999 Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. |_ Mar. 


Selected categories + 


Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..| 131,463 | 133,488 | 132,976 | 133,054 | 133,190 | 133,398 | 133,399 | 133,530 | 133,650 | 133,940 | 134,098 | 134,420 | 135,221 | 135,362 | 135,159 


Men... | 70,693 71,446! 71,269.) 71,208 |—71,207 | 71,330} 71,437 | 71,436) 71,630) 71,623) 71,732 | 71,927) 72,358) 72/473) 72,313 
WOMB I ctcctectesereessvoctesteevenss: 60,771 62,042 | 61,707 | 61,846) 61,983} 62,068} 61,962] 62,094] 62,020] 62,317| 62,366| 62,493] 62,863] 62,889| 62,846 
Married men, spouse 

PN GSOMN Se eet redinastt 42,923 | 43,254] 43,164] 43,210] 42,997] 43,279| 43,350] 43,368) 43,367 | 43,206] 43,273] 43,283) 43,951] 43,535] 43,297 
Married women, spouse 

PF OSOINE 6 oucencehetiicdsncckerevccnss 32,872 33,450 | 33,167 | 33,284] 33,442 | 33,758} 33,387] 33,504] 33,275] 33,521] 33,635] 33,762] 34,166) 33,882] 33,780 
Women who maintain 

families. 7,904 8,229 8,142 8,081 8,081 8,028 8,272 8,335 8,312 8,398 8,526 8,375 8,362 8,220 8,082 


Class of worker 


Agriculture: 
Wage and salary workers..... 2,000 1,944 1,905 1,930 1,930 1,923 1,939 1,908 1,930 1,936 2,049 2,018 2,024 2,025 2,043 
Self-employed workers........ 1,341 1,297 1,358 1,399 1,330 1,341 1,292 1,266 1,198 1,267 1,216 1,211 1,320 1,344 1,292 
Unpaid family workers.......... 38 40 39 33 36 39 45 46 40 42 41 36 38 51 42 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers..... 119,019 | 121,323 | 120,939 | 120,925 | 121,311 | 121,006 | 121,188 | 121,150 | 121,583 | 121,654 | 121,965 | 122,426 | 122,823 | 123,166 | 123,169 


Government...........-.+. rece 18,383 18,903 18,778 18,778 18,771 19,007 19,032 19,114 19,080 18,817 18,902 18,959 19,013 19,394 19,598 
Private industries... ...| 100,637 | 102,420 | 102,161 | 102,147 | 102,540 | 101,999 | 102,156 | 102,036 | 102,503 | 102,837 | 103,063 | 103,467 | 103,810 | 103,772 | 103,571 
Private households........ 962 933 926 935 914 983 944 873 1,035 939 944 948 952 1,016 998 
OMG ae ersarerskascatesseste one | 99,674 | 101,487 | 101,235 | 101,212 | 101,626 | 101,016 | 101,212 | 101,163 | 101,468 | 101,898 | 102,119 | 102,519 | 102,858 | 102,756 | 102,573 
Self-employed workers......., 8,962 8,790 8,730 8,801 8,726 8,840 8,820 9,000 8,791 8,833 8,686 8,662 8,802 8,793 8,704 
Unpaid family workers......... 103 95 127 65 61 88 77 93 100 101 108 98 92 74 107 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
reasons 3,665 3,357 3,509 3,403 3,399 3,377 3,316 3,279 3,283 3,179 3,274 3,320 3,219 3,139 3,124 
Slack work or business 
CONGIIONS:-ressctheessesacnoes 2,095 1,968 2,018 1,937 1,950 2,048 1,974 1,904 1,922 1,928 1,930 1,951 1,893 1,807 1,820 
Could only find part-time 
WOM ator ioeasasecderrerexset 1,258 1,079 1,181 1,117 1,116 1,045 1,050 1,057 1,073 993 1,032 1,025 1,012 1,023 953 
Part time for noneconomic 


FOGSOUS caavenrasenss <opersann ue 18,530 18,758 18,622 18,752 18,692 18,716 18,983 19,230 18,801 18,799 18,651 18,618 18,889 19,031 18,770 
Nonagricultural industries: . 
Part time for economic 


(EASON). 2; devesee ws siassziccce 3,501 3,189 3,325 3,225 3,229 3,209 3,142 3,127 3,112 2,983 3,105 S57, 3,066 2,985 3,003 
Slack work or business 
OFVESIION GS, vaserscecnas sasevinane 1,997 1,861 1,927 1,845 1,845 1,902 1,850 1,813 1,806 1,807 1,815 1,843 1,801 1,705 1,766 
Could only find part-time 
WOK in conga ieeroauesefhos «+4 1,228 1,056 1,128 1,087 1,089 1,031 1,034 1,041 1,063 964 1,013 1,018 966 1,005 922 
Part time for noneconomic 


FOASONS .eceeeceseseeveceeeeeeeeeee| 17,954 | 18,197 | 18,031 | 18,159 | 18138| 18,106] 18,466 | 18652 | 18,273 
’ Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 


18,249 | 18,083 | 18,061 18,347 | 18,406 | 18,184 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average - 1999 2000 
Selected categories — 
1998 1999 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
Characteristic 
Total Pall WOrkOYSsscccrercocsteeceseccestenaccccensnneeed 4.5 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 41 41 4.0 44 41 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... a 14.6 13.9 14.2 14.1 13.1 13.6 13.2 13.5 14.6 13.8 14.0 13.8 12.6 14.1 13.3 
Men, 20 years and over..... =I 3.7 35 3.3 3.5 3.6 3.5 3,5 35 3.4 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.3 
Women, 20 years and OVET........c::c01ee00 4.1 3.8 3.9 4.0 S7. 3.8 3.9 37 We 35 3.6 3.6 3./ 3.5 3.6 
White stotalemerercrtecsensrorarnecnrevaranarecest 3.9 3.7 3.6 3.8 3.7 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.6 3.6 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.. 12.6 12.0 12.0 12.1 11.4 12.0 11.4 Tez, 12.3 11.8 12.0 12.2 10.8 12.5 tey, 
Men, 16 to 19 years...... 14.1 12.6 12.8 12.6 12.2 12.0 a ere 12.3 12.7 11.9 12.8 13.3 12.4 14.4 11.3 
Women, 16 to 19 years. ac 10.9 11.3 11.2 11.6 10.6 12.0 44 11.0 11.9 vies nie? 10.9 9.1 10.4 12.1 
Men, 20 years and OVEF.........::.:e0020++ 3.2 3.0 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.2 3.1 3.2 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.9 
Women, 20 years and ove?.............+: 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.6 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.1 3.0 3.1 3.1 3.2 
Blac keto taleerereersscssarcceeivecctnraresrexcnacc! 8.9 8.0 8.0 7.8 7.6 7.6 8.6 7.8 8.3 8.3 8.0 7.9 8.2 7.8 7.3 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 yearS............041 27.6 279 | 30:0) 22.8) 25:2)) 924.8 26:91) 28:1 30.8} 30.8] 284] 253) 23.9] 243) 25.1 
Men, 16 to 19 years... 30.1 30.9] 324] 32.0} 27.9] 288] 30.7] 29.6| 303] 35.3] 31.0] 275] 240] 223] 21.3 
Women, 16 to 19 yealS........c:sse000 25.3 25.1 27.6'|> (28.8'|| 22:5) 21:2) 23:4) 267), 3t4 | 261 25.9| 23.0} 238] 266] 28.9 
Men, 20 years and ovet...... 7.4 6.7 6.0 6.3 6.6 6.4 Vie 6.3 ia Ton, 7.0 7.0 7.4 7A 6.4 
Women, 20 years and over 7.9 6.8 7A 6.9 6.5 6.7 Tak 6.9 6.7 6.1 6.6 6.7 t2 6.5 6.1 
Hispanic origin, total.............sceeee fee 6.4 6.0 6.8 6.7 6.6 6.3 6.5 6.6 6.3 6.1 5.9 5.6 5.7 6.3 
Married men, spouse present............. 2.4 2:2 2.1 2.3 2:3 22 2.3 2.3 22 2.2 2.1 22 2.0 2.1 2.0 
Married women, spouse present........ 4 2.9 27, 2.7 2.9 2.6 2h 2.8 2.7 2.6 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.6 2.6 27 
Women who maintain families............ fee 6.4 6.6 7651 6.0 6.5 6.4 6.3 6.4 6.0 6.0 6.2 6.2 6.1 6.8 
Full-time Worke?S.......-.:0:00000+ ae 4.3 41 4.0 4.2 4.0 4.0 41 41 4.0 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.8 
Part-time workers 5.3 5.0 5.0 5.0 §.2 5.3 4.9 4.6 5.0 4.7 49 4.9 4.6 4.9 5.1 
Industry 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 
WOTKONS sacs cansenetevarsuccassivaiverenesnspavserseate 46 4.3 4.3 4.4 4.3 4.4 44 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 4.2 4.2 43 
Mining... 3.2 5.7 5.5 8.4 5.9 4.8 6.0 4.2 6.7 5.0 4.6 41 2.6 4.0 2.5 
Construction... ‘ced 75 7.0 7.0 7.3 tee 7.3 6.9 7.6 6.9 67] S77] 66 6.4 7.5 6.9 
MANU ACHING resco csesanccsensaeataseas evecsdeanscns 3.9 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.7 3.5 3.8 3.9 3.7 37| 3.6 3.2 3.3 3.9 
DULable GOOdS auticccnnnnsdatnadassransxdceasay 3.4 3.5 3.1 3.2 3.4 3.5 3.7 3.7 4.0 3.5 37] 36 2.8 3.0 3.0 
Nondurable goods. 47 3.9 4.2 3.9 3.8 4.0 3.1 44 3.9 4.0 3.7 3.5 3.9 3.8 §.2 
Transportation and public utilities... 3.4 3.0 a9 2.9 3.2 2.9 3.4 3.0 2.8 3.1 3.3 3.0 3.7 3.2 3.1 
Wholesale and retail trade coh §.5 5.2 5.4 5.4 5.3 5.3 5.2 4.8 §.2 49 $.3 5.2 5.1 5.3 5.4 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 2.5 2.3 2.0 3.2 2.2 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.3 2.3 2.3 2.1 25 2.9 2.4 
Services con 4.5 41 4.2 41 4.0 4.2 4.4 4.0 41 4.0 3.9 3.8 4.2 3.7 4.0 
Government workers 2.3 2.2 2.1 2.4 2.5 2.3 22 21 2.0 21 2.0 21 21 2.2 ay 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... 8.3 8.9 9.4 9.5 10.1 9.3 9.0 9.6 5.7 tf, 8.3 7A 5.0 6.5 5.6 
Educational attainment’ 
Less than a high school diploma.............++4 7A 6.7 6.3 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.8 7.0 6.8 6.6 6.5 6.0 6.6 6.0 6.9 
High school graduates, no college............. 4.0 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.8 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 
Some college, less than a bachelor's 
DOH OSs acrateracaresastuvnanctacessrersasaGitapirenesaidies 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.8 2.6 3.0 3.1 27 2.7 2.7 2.5 2.6 2.9 27 
Bs il il ee ee ei 


' Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of Annual average 1999 2000 
— a 
unemployment | 1998 1999 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov, | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. Mar. 
Less than 5 WeOKS...........sceseeeeseees 2,622 2,568 | 2,521 2,741 2,502 | 2,540] 2,640] 2,599] 2,582] 2,545] 2,601 2,620 | 2,447] 2,603] 2,824 
50/14 WOOKS... sc vaserntaeneiscacscaseeccerstl 1,950 1,832) 1,884| 1,868 | 1,832] 1,775] 1,778] 1,798] 1,805] 1,811] 1,760] 1,694] 1,754] 1,864 1,719 
15 WeeKS ANd OVEF ns. esseeseeeseecseeenees 1,637 1,480 | 1,467 | 1,474] 1,519] 1,634] 1,511] 1,463] 1,412] 1,434] 1,401] 1,388! 1,372] 1,277 1,295 
18 tO ZO WEOKS reece ccsceceracwovarenvnes 763 755 752 794 784 806 779 7147 708 719 725 693 667 673 ‘657 
27 WEEKS ANd OVEF...-..essseeereeeeeees 875 725 715 680 735 828 732 716 704 715 676 695 705 604 637 
Mean duration, in WEGKS.........+.++++: 14.5 13.4 13.6 13.2 13.4 14.3 13.5 13.2 13.0 13.2 13.0 12.9 13.2 12.5 12.8 
Median duration, in weeks.............. 6.7 6.4 6.8 6.1 6.6 6.3 5.8 6.4 5.9 6.3 |- 62. 59 57 6.1 6.0 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


——————————————— 


Reason for Annual average 1999 2000 
(ee T 
unemployment 1998 1999 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
all + 
1 

JOb lOSCrS 2... see eceeeeeteseeeeeeneeed 2,822 2,622 | 2,646] 2,695] 2,678] 2,670] 2,670] 2,629] 2,573| 2,518| 2,493| 2,401 2,477 | 2,616| 2,541 
On temporary layoff... 866 848 833 843 837 876 847 893 869 802 851 795 739 838 781 
Not on temporary layoff. , 1,957 1,774 1,813 1,852 1,841 1,794 | 1,823 1,736 | 1,704] 1,716 1,642 1,606 1,739 1,778 | 1,759 
WODIECAVENS ecatcaersesoccncsevarcrseecsarseecsel 734 783 774 810 781 831 768 793 758 778 821 825 776 759 824 
RECN ANS ss ctsnanceceescercccrececteneosssosce 2,132 2,005 | 2,007) 2,039} 2,034] 2,038] 2,003} 1,942| 1,967| 1,958| 1,935] 2,036] 2,043] 1,975] 1,979 
Now: OnttaltS sevcdsssccssccssscyacseeeee--04 520 469 446 473 440 359 459 481 504 511 485 453 393 387 434 

Percent of unemployed 
OD OSerS ie en ee 45.5 44.6 45.1 44.8 45.1 45.3 45.3 45.0 44.3 43.7 43.5 42.0 43.5 45.6 44.0 
On temporary layoff... 13.9 14.4 14.2 14.0 14.1 14.9 14.4 15.3 15.0 13.9 14.8 13.9 13.0 14.6 13.5 
Not on temporary layoff. 4 31.5 30.2 30.9 30.8 31.0 30.4 30.9 29.7 29.4 29.8 28.6 28.1 30.6 31.0 30.5 
MOD ICAVOTS sexceesnertcecereedsavcsetsssieeae sve 11.8 13.3 13.2 13.5 13.2 14.1 13.0 13.6 13.1 13.5 14.3 14.4 13.6 13.2 14.3 
FREON ANS reetecsssscorarescesssereercerseesres} 34.3 34.1 34.2 33.9 34.3 34.6 33.9 33.2 33.9 34.0 33.7 35.6 35.9 34.4 34.3 
INOW: Ont ANtS..irece.cceccesscacereoreencenan = 8.4 8.0 7.6 9) 74 6.1 7.8 8.2 8.7 8.9 8.5 7.9 6.9 6.7 7.5 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 

Momlosers eet ae 24 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.8 1.8 1.8 ale 1.8 1.9 1.8 
MODNCAVEUS nereneccestnsnenonereariec terete 5 48) 6 6 6 6 6 6 5 6 6 6 6 Ho) 6 
Reentrants... 1.5 1.4 1.4 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.5 1.4 1.4 1.4 
INCWreMtlANtS coccsccsncstcsvesuctenseuaes- == 4 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 4 A 3 3 3 3 3 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Sex and age a 
1998 1999 Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
Totai, 16 years and over.. 45 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 41 41 4.0 41 41 
16 to 24 years.......... 10.4 99 10.0 10.0 9.6 9.8 Sri 9.6 10.0 10.0 10.0 9.8 9.3 10.0 9.7 
16 to 19 years. 14.6 13.9 14.2 14.1 13.1 13.6 13.2 13.5 14.6 13.9 14.0 13.8 12.6 14.4 13.3 
16 to 17 years.... 17.2 16.3 16.6 16.6 16.1 16.3 15.4 15.9 16.1 15.9 16.5 16.5 14.0 15.9 15.3 
TS 't0 TO) YCANS ior cescsmenwennees 12.8 12.4 12.7 12.4 11.2 11.8 11.7 12.1 13.8 12.4 12.3 12.1 11.4 12.8 121 
OTOIZA YOANS scccccssesessnsescxsessene 7.9 7.5 74 7.5 7.5 7.6 7.6 7.3 7.2 71 Td 74 7.4 7.5 7.6 
25 YEarS ANA OVET........ceceseereeseeee 3.4 3.1 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 
2TNO'S4 VOAMS srecnerceeceneoarearnre< 3.5 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.1 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.0 
55 years and OVEL.........-c.0+ 2.7 2.8 2.8 2.9 ula 3.0 2.9 2.7 2.6 2.7 2.6 276 2.8 3.0 2.7 
Men, 16 years and OVET...........-.++ 4.4 41 4.0 41 4.2 44 41 41 4.0 4.1 4.0 4.0 3.9 41 3.8 
OAS VCR Srevecerecencianssnesncasenet 114 10.3 10.1 10.5 10.2 10.5 10.2 9.9 a 10.4 10.2 10.6 9:7 10.3 9.2 
AGH1O! 1SIVOANS rccersssaccoseerncseas- 16.2 14.7 15.0 14.8 13.9 14.3 13.8 13.9 14.6 14.2 14.9 15.2 14.0 15.5 12.4 
16 to 17 years 19.1 17.0 17.3 18.3 17.6 16.8 16.1 16.2 16.6 15.5 16.9 Nive? 14.3 17.3 15.1 
18 to 19 years 14.1 13.1 13.5 12.6 11.5 12.7 12.2 12.6 13.2 13.2 13.6 13.5 13.7 13.9 10.5 
20 10. 24 YEAIS.....0cscccecsscsensenes- 8.1 7.7 7.2 7.9 8.0 8.3 8.1 7.6 7.2 8.2 7.5 7.8 (Ae 7.3 7.4 
25 years and over.. 3.2 3.0 2.8 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 rake) 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.8 
25 to 54 years... a 3.3 3.0 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.8 
55 years and OVEL........-ce00+ 2.8 2.8 2.6 2.7 2.8 2.7 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.6 2.5 2.5 2.8 2.8 
Women, 16 years and ovet............ 4.6 4.3 4.5 4.6 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 4.2 41 4.3 
16 tO 24 YEAIS........scccsescsencenscenae 9.8 9.5 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.1 9:1 9.3 10.0 9.6 9.8 8.9 8.9 9.6 10.2 
16 to 19 years.. 12.9 13.2 13.4 13.4 12.2 13.0 12.6} © 13.2 14.7 13.4 13.0 12.2 iver 12.6 14.4 
16 to 17 years... 15.1 15.5 15.9 14.8 14.5 15.7 14.7 15.6 15.6 16.3 16.1 15.1 13.7 14.3 15.4 
18 to 19 years... 11.5 11.6 a bird 12.1 10.9 10.9 ler 11.6 14.5 11.4 10.8 10.5 8.9 11.6 13.7 
20 to 24 years 7.8 7.2 7.7 TA 6.9 6.8 TE 7.0 7.2 7.2 7.9 7.0 7.6 7.8 7.7 
25 years and over... 3.6 3.3 3.4 3.6 3.3 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.0 3.2 
25 tO 54 YOAMS....csecseeseeeesees 3.8 3.4 3.5 3.7 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.4 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.0 3.3 
55 years and OVEL.......ere00 2.6 2.8 3.1 3.1 2.6 3.3 2.9 2.4 2.1 2.5 2.6 2.9 3.1 3.3 2.7 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Feb. Jan. eb. Feb. Jan. eb. 
Bese 1999 | 2000 | 2000° Serle 1999 | 2000 | 2000° 
aI + 
Alabama. 4.6 4.9 4G MiSSOUMiissasseccectevessotecasaancetbannsaceeene sare 3.5 2.3 2.6 
ASK Ast ecccrerasscecencanovedaed 6.7 5.9 5.81] | MOMANA rss sasccesssnpedscehvandsteacsnsaacesspeonnuavenes| 5.5 4.9 4.8 
Arizona.. 4.4 41 4.0|| Nebraska. 2.9 2.4 2.6 
IAIKQINSES Sesaasccecs ovaasiceesenanpnexacaaiinaxadaenansnened 4.8 4.4 Til NQVAG As crnsccaccsessesssiceevensseaneuenrss2-sscscaseeuans 4.3 41 3.7 
Galitonrtleeeseecctes-cccncercsscreskvncvekexer assesses 5.5 4.8 4.6|| New HampShire..........ccccseceseeceeseeeeeeeeeee 3.1 2.6 2.6 
Colorado... 3.0 2.6 2.81 NEW JOISCYisvraceonenveorsecscccercevossareaessausnonvone 45 3.9 44 
Connecticut. sce 3.3 2.2 2.4)| NOW MOXICO....50..ccccscocesnnssodsscsanseannscunvede | 5:7 5.3 5.4 
JO xS EN ETIC Betcir cers er cer bececre cocoon costo ongceer tee 3.6 3.1 SiO INGW) Ol Kexnoveccescsaseseecrocsasuduaravurnearseeraeuteuss 5.3 4.9 4.7 
District of Columbia..........cccccesceeseereeeee ey 6.9 6.0 5.5]| North Carolina........ccscccseesessessesesceeeecsees 3.1 3.2 3.4 
BNO aleseeccsersccerecsteroecen ew ccetotoneerenccdneseesenvcs 4.0 oo O27 |INOKth) DAKO crsraccssexesseverscecsteteean=rnaamaad 3.7 3.2 3.2 
GOO laserericssnccversmeesvsstceeewcncecedeccss-ntwar 4.2 3.6 Sid Ol Oscaveacversenctesssecsonatenaudossaaizeeaeteneesvead 4.2 4.0 4.3 
THAW UU Secteesrersastcctsacearsdsadaencsshvanahsbsdecsecvern 6.1 4.9 QeTal OKLA OM alsce-cisevessasssevesncanevsraanevendenetecsnyard 3.8 2.8 2.9 
[dahOwexseerisecstennsseveeenceneneresepaacerecrser 5.5 4.4 Al SOT GQOM :scssssvereasvesvouvavonrsveeverivowaresrenssdentes 6.0 47 49 
Illinois. 4.2 44 4.3}| Pennsylvania.. Are 45 4.0 441 
Sra asecre, trenvtscccasuetcartaccecssnontneereavoscasss 3.1 3.0 3.2 || (RHO ISANGE fos:nccvccccne-srsunesveepuaweeansenees 4.3 3.8 3.8 
ewan eee ted teh Fete en alana. By, 2.4 2:2\l' South Garolitiasscecstracassesstesests eee 44 4.3 41 
IKANSASsaenresusepanensntsnx-sviieanshuiiannccenciesasenc 3.0 3.1 3.3}| South Dakota.. 3.1 2.4 2.3 
Kentucky... 4.7 3.8 4.1|| Tennessee.. 4.3 3.5 3.4 
Louisiana... 5.7 47 ALB), OXAS sascscsesruecasvacussavantavoursconsaessonercasveeppeese 4.6 4.3 4.4 
Malin @reretosassennecssstiessccconcensttunseccsrscsvsese 4.2 3.5 3.4]| Utah.. 4.1 2.8 3.0 
Maryland...... 3.8 3.1 3.0|| Vermont... 3.3 2h 2.8 
Massachusetts. cee 3.1 3.0 3.1]| Virginia..... 2.7 2.6 2.7 
IMI GHG a ierceeeresccescenctecre berecesereeedseaeesane| 4.0 3.2 CAT AW NEES ULae ) 02) leaeseeseecececceeeeeeeceee cee nce eeeceece 5.0 45 47 
IMISIMESO tars crestrencvexccestecesceverseceoscnveseteceesese 2.9 2.5 226) WOSt ANGI aese-coccsctrecccsnacavsecescvevecedcreesanere 6.4 5.6 5.6 
IMISSISSID PI oi ecsasersnre-evesseearorederetriscevsacsees 4.9 5.1 5:6 || WISCONSIN cetaveceeeeenccsevercveceresen oneemeoseeys 3.2 2.8 2.8 
Maso) 13) Late Bercececentpeccece ep seerec cece nsecreeseteececcte 
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11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


Feb. Jan. . Feb. Jan. - 
ape 1999 | 2000 | 2000° _— 1999 | 2000 | 2000° 
—— 

1,912.4 1,941.7 TQ45:2° | UMISSOURT, cescacscaysvacsavetunnpessececeet ses 2,709.9 2,752.9 2,738.5 
2755 280.1 STE 1 MOTRIN vosc ssi cswnce'canitivenanadokasenncea 378.1 385.7 387.1 
2,125.0 2,214.7 2.222:6 ll) NODLASKA. ..ccdaccssscsscashectaneeatescnne 886.7 894.8 892.9 
1,135.5 1,158.2 Ws TG2LG if NGVAG Re occcccetsscvscorvctanecanentsnncs 963.3 1,007.9 1,008.5 
13,827.4 | 14,211.5] 14,251.7 || New Hampshire............scesceeeee 600.1 612.8 612.0 
COND AGG i rasepssosnevacsnessitesncvnyenivesane 2,107.1 2,171.4 2 AT TZ tl! NOWAIGKSOY ic cicressecncasmnrterranenencl 3,841.8 3,902.5 3,900.9 
CONNGGHCUES sinissscctvrnscavevsbuessedene 1,662.5 1,685.3 1,686.2 || NOW M@XiCO........cccecceeeeeeeeneeees 724.6 732.0 736.5 
Delaware...........+. 408.0 415.8 FIGS |} NOW YORK: csaivcontocisnn anna 8,394.4 8,556.6 8,566.6 
District of Columbia. hi 614.9 620.7 620.5 || North Carolina...........ssscsecssseeseed 3,850.7 3,906.2 3,901.9 
PUTER ccnavniiucanavassssnncevenpsannctnntertyes 6,779.4 7,032.2 TOB7.1 ||] NOt DAKO teins cisssscssssassancremseced 321.6 327.8 325.9 
Georgia.. 3,827.4 3,971.5 SSCS: | OHO itisscscasscsttsevscosccerent neaceynedee Ga Gee 5,585.6 5,592.8 
Hawaii... 528.8 535.9 GBSEi8 || ORANGE Guiiencccntctnsnnyetntel 1,456.1 1,472.2 1,480.4 
IGS) ire tascassencsaavazvangecis esa 631.3 546.2 550.7 |) Oregon...... 1,562.6 1,586.1 1,592.4 
WURWOIG fotetesncareacerisasasseccvovescarttveneans 5,937.3 5,948.2 5,980.2 || Pennsylvania 5,558.7 5,625.2 5,607.8 
WOMAN eiatsycaiccanisicitesrsassiceainntexess 2,945.2 2,986.3 2,984.9 || Rhode Island... 461.0 466.1 468.4 
a a 1,462.7 1,477.3 1,481.0 || South Carolina..........ssseeseeeees 1,818.7 1,854.3 1,861.2 
KANSAS ices crentnntacerntonxcistelscacaaens 1,323.8 1,340.0 1,SA0c7: || South Dakotaniicncesniencate 369.2 378.3 378.3 
KORUCKY sirssarcrtisncatretitscamessnaaes | 1,781.0 1,822.5 1,824.1 || Tennessee... 2,663.2 2,693.5 2,698.1 
LOUISE Nai ecexcersenecnanonnanttutnaraccs | 1,899.9 1,899.2 1,904.4 || Texas.... 9,098.2 9,279.1 9,306.4 
MING sc icsccacirtccrzeraaseantteetee co cokes 581.0 593.1 GOR Bs || CAN caisenicsucivertoxtannerccs cstaiutn tees 1,038.5 1,060.4 1,065.6 
Maryland os cessccccssacareenrexanteantanes 2,366.5 2,427.5 242819 tl VErmmOMbissatancncsvevascvekancanxtnecter | 288.8 294.5 294.6 
MaSSaChuSeUsy cccratcesartrercontints | 3,208.0 3,270.6 S225 11} VIGNE: cxenescosnenccearrncon nerd 3,383.8 3,451.6 3,448.9 
MIGHIQGM vinsscvtetvarsacactinsreunenoeacea 4,509.3 4,547.6 4,550.7 || Washington.. 2,630.2 2,668.3 2,676.1 
MINNGSOta ic ccterssceataserrestiapetise 2,586.7 2,637.6 2,645.5 || West Virginia 724.0 729.1 729.5 
MISSISSIPPiinrvencsnearuccaxssverexeetevesi¥ 1,145.1 1,159.4 1,161.8 || Wisconsin..... 2,759.0 2,796.5 2,805.4 
Wyoming Ra 231.0 236.1 236.8 


? = preliminary 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
(In thousands] 


Ann 
Industry pateroiags 1999 2000 


1998 | 1999 Mar. Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. | Feb.P | Mar.? 


| 125,826 | 128,615 | 127,813 | 128,134 | 128,162 | 128,443 | 128,816 | 128,945 | 129,048 | 129,332 | 129,589 | 129,898 | 130,292 | 130,299 | 130,715 
106,007 | 108,455 | 107,726 | 108,035 | 108,085 | 108,338 | 108,663 | 108,735 | 108,830 | 109,095 | 109,320 | 109,583 | 109,927 | 109,912 | 110,186 


PRIVATE SECTOR .... 


GOODS-PRODUCING.... 25,347 | 25,240 | 25,285] 25,288) 25,199] 25,180] 25,247] 25,148] 25,186 | 25,198] 25,257] 25,283] 25,410] 25,383] 25,471 
mining” 590 535 550 538 531 526 528 524 527 528 527 529 530 532 536 
Metal mining 50 49 50 49 49 48 48 47 48 48 49 48 49 48 48 
Oil and gas extraction 339 293 305 294 287 285 285 285 287 289 288 291 292 296 301 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
except fUelS........ ences eed 109 109 108 109 109 109 110 109 109 109 108 108 108 108 108 
CONSIFLICH OM cssvasersscssisisancesesese 5,985 6,273 6,232 6,277 6,239 6,258 6,270 6,246 6,293 6,314 6,369 6,393 6,504 6,487 6,576 
General building contractors...... 1,372 1,434 1,429 1,428 1,427 1,430 1,432 1,426 1,440 1,445 1,450 1,454 1,474 1,478 1,488 
Heavy construction, except 
ENIGUIG Nec ceceresveanvacenccetseactsors 838 862 864 874 854 857 857 852 857 861 870 878 900 883 900 
Special trades contractors......... 3,744 3,978 3,939 3,975 3,958 3,971 3,981 3,968 3,996 4,008 4,049 4,061 4,130 4,126 4,188 
Manufacturing........scssecserseseseeed 18,772 | 18,432] 18,503] 18,473] 18429] 18396] 18449] 18378] 18,366] 18,356] 18,361 18,361 18,376 | 18,364 | 18,359 
Production workers...........-.: 12,930 | 12,662] 12,714) 12,696] 12,662/ 12,623) 12,691 12,622 | 12,617] 12,608] 12,613| 12,613] 12,627] 12,614) 12,606 


Durable goods 
Production workers... 


11,170 | 10,985} 11,014} 10,993] 10,971 10,960 | 11,015] 10,975} 10,959} 10,952} 10,954] 10,960] 10,973} 10,973} 10,978 
7,643 7,511 7,527 7,519 7,504 7,487 7,549 7,513 7,496 7,489 7,487 7,485 7,505 7,508 7,505 


Lumber and wood products..... 813 826 827 824 824 824 826 826 827 829 829 828 827 831 829 


Furniture and fixtures..............4 530 540 535 536 537 538 546 543 544 546 544 543 543 545 546 
Stone, clay, and glass 
products. 563 569 569 570 569 568 571 568 569 568 571 574 577 574 576 
Primary metal industries.. 712 690 693 691 689 687 692 688 685 685 686 687 686 687 688 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,501 1,489 1,490 1,489 1,487 1,485 1,493 1,484 1,486 1,487 1,489 1,489 1,491 1,493 1,496 
Industrial machinery and 
CQUIPMEN..........e-seceeeeeeeseeees 2,203 2,129 2,139 2,132 2,129 2,128 2,131 2,122 QA 2,116 2,118 2,120 2,115 2,116 2,110 
Computer and office 
EQUIPMENT... eeeeeeeseneeed 379 360 360 361 362 364 360 359 358 358 358 359 357 356 354 
Electronic and other electrical 
equipment... 1,704 1,661 1,659 1,658 1,658 1,657 1,667 1,662 1,662 1,665 1,661 1,664 1,671 1,679 1,677 
Electronic components and 
ECCOSSONICS is ccwcrssectaaneusxor | 660 639 636 635 635 637 639 641 640 643 643 645 647 652 653 
Transportation equipment.......] 1,884 1,855 1,873 1,864 1,853 1,849 1,863 1,859 1,848 1,838 1,834 1,831 1,841 1,828 1,835 
Motor vehicles and 
equipment 990 1,000 992 996 996 998 1,014 1,012 1,006 1,001 1,000 1,001 1,010 1,014 1,010 
Aircraft and parts.... 524 490 511 503 498 491 488 483 476 471 467 464 463 447 460 
Instruments and related 
PROOUCIS. ciicasnnevserec-cnaverened 868 839 844 842 839 837 840 836 833 830 833 833 830 830 832 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries. 393 387 385 387 386 387 386 387 388 388 389 391 392 390 389 


Nondurable goods. 
Production workers.. 


7,602 7,446 7,489 7,480 7,458 7,436 7,434 7,403 7,407 7,404 7,407 7,401 7,403 7,391 7,381 
5,287 5,151 5,187 5,177 5,158 5,136 5,142 5,109 §,121 5,119 5,126 5,128 §,122 5,106 5,101 


Food and kindred products...... 1,686 1,685 1,693 1,689 1,688 1,680 1,681 1,666 1,679 1,680 1,686 1,686 1,689 1,678 1,677 
Tobacco products 41 39 39 38 38 39 39 36 38 38 39 38 38 38 35 
Textile mill products. 598 562 571 567 563 560 559 557 553 551 553 561 549 550 550 
Apparel and other textile 
PPOOUIC Si c-cuasusatetonenernmcaneoacer 763 684 702 698 691 686 679 672 669 666 663 662 657 656 655 
Paper and allied products........ 675 659 662 662 661 659 659 658 657 655 655 655 654 653 651 
Printing and publishing............ 1,565 1,553 1,557 4,555 1,551 1,552 1,554 1,553 1,552 1,552 1,549 1,547 1,550 1,551 1,552 
Chemicals and allied products 1,043 1,035 1,037 1,038 1,036 1,033 1,032 1,030 1,033 1,033 1,033 1,030 1,034 1,035 1,033 
Petroleum and coal products... 140 137 139 139 138 137 138 136 137 136 136 135 136 136 136 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
Plastics products...........s0.-+ 1,009 1,019 1,014 1,019 1,018 1,016 1,021 1,022 1,017 1,021 1,022 1,026 1,025 1,024 1,022 
Leather and leather products... 83 74 75 75 74 74 72 73 72 72 71 71 at 70 70 
SERVICE-PRODUCING............000 100,480 | 103,375 | 102,528 | 102,846 | 102,963 | 103,263 | 103,569 | 103,797 | 103,862 | 104,134 | 104,332 | 104,615 | 104,882 | 104,916 | 105,244 
Transportation and public 
RIEU TNO Soe o cere seve assenecsetviscvenssaness 6,600 6,792 6,732 6,750 6,758 6,781 6,799 6,813 6,831 6,841 6,862 6,897 6,902 6,892 6,919 
Transportation 4,276 4,425 4,378 4,397 4,402 4,423 4,438 4,445 4,455 4,458 4,474 4,501 4,507 4,493 4,517 
Railroad transportation... 231 230 235 234 233 233 230 226 227 227 226 227 226 225 225 
Local and interurban 
passenger tranSit...........:0+ 468 482 476 483 480 483 483 488 486 486 487 487 491 490 492 
Trucking and warehousing...... 1,745 1,813 1,796 1,800 1,802 1,810 1,817 1,817 1,825 1,828 1,839 1,845 1,849 1,840 1,851 
Water transportation 180 181 177 180 180 181 182 182 182 182 180 182 181 183 182 
Transportation by air... ete 1,183 1,237 1,218 1,220 1,226 1,234 1,240 1,246 1,250 1,251 1257 1,273 1,277 1,271 1,281 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 14 13 14 14 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 
Transportation services.......... 455 469 462 466 468 469 473 473 472 471 472 474 470 471 473 
Communications and public i 
utilities. 2,324 2,366 2,354 2,353 2,356 2,358 2,361 2,368 2,376 2,383 2,388 2,396 2,395 2,399 2,402 
Communications... 1,469 1,522 1,506 1,508 1,513 1,513} 1,519 1,525 1,533 1,541 1,546 1,553 1,552 1,560 1,565 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 
SOS VICES acsesaseencere ean dcinenenread 855 845 848 845 843 845 842 843 843 842 842 843 843 839 837 
Wholesale trade.......sssssesessenee 6,831 7,004 6,947 6,965 6,977 6,993 7,012 7,031 7,041 7,064 7,070 7,088 7,108 7,119 7,136 
Retail trade........sceserersessereereeees 22,296 | 22,787 | 22,611 |: 22,724] 22,748| 22,796] 22,903] 22,888 | 22,862] 22,891) 22,902) 22,973} 23,018) 22,996 | 22,999 
Building materials and garden 
GUPPNSGs tact atiasassentevibeoeionsedey 948 987 982 982 979| - 982 986 988 992 1,001 1,004 1,007 1,012 1,018 1,031 
General merchandise stores..... 2,730 2,775 2,794 2,799 2,784 2,782 2,778 2,774 2,762 2,756 2,753 2,793 2,798 2,773 2,757 
Department StOreS......c-eseee _ 2,426 2,472 I 2,489 2,499 2,486 2,482 2,476 2,468 2,460 2,455 2,450 2,479 2,477 2,467 | - 2,449 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Industry = : = 
1998 1999 Mar. Apr. May June | July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. = Mar. 
ir iz T — 

FOOd|StOrOS srs. teeceeesccrcctvreserssnoes 3,482 3,483 | 3,490) 3,492 3,487 3,479| 3,478) 3,484 3,478 3,481 3,480 3,482 3,481 3,480 3,479 
Automotive dealers and 

Service StationS......eseesee 2,341 2,406 | 2,392] 2,399} 2,400 2,403| 2,407] 2,409] 2,415) 2,420 2,424 2,432 2,445 2,439 | 2,452 

New and used car dealers....... 1,048 1,081 1,069 1,074 1,077 1,080 1,085 1,089 1,091 1,092 1,096 1,097 1,100 1,103 1,108 


Apparel and accessory stores... 1,143 1,180 1,167 1,163 1,172 1,178 1,192 1,191 1,189 1,200 1,198 1,177 1,178 1,191 1,187 
Furniture and home furnishings 


SHOUD Sir ccrcacas cense one encase vere 1,026 1,085 1,070 1,081 1,084 1,091 1,090 1,094 1,097 1,099 1,095 1,102 1,102 1,106 1,112 
Eating and drinking places........| 7,760 7,904 7,785 7,863 7,880 7,911 7,989 7,960 7,932 7,925 7,943 7,986 7,987 7,973 7,958 
Miscellaneous retail 

establishments.............:.++-++ 2,867 2,968 2,931 2,945 2,962 2,970 2,983 2,988 2,997 3,009 3,005 2,994 3,015 3,016 3,023 

Finance, insurance, and 
TOAl CSTALC........eeceseeeeseneeneseneney 7,407 7,632 7,595 7,611 7,621 7,636 7,647 7,650 7,653 7,668 7,675 7,685 7,685 7,696 7,685 
Hey (io gles Beseeemenee etre ees reeeeeeeran 3,593 3,706 3,690 3,697 3,706 3,709 3,715 3,716 3,715 3,719 3,723 3,727 3,726 3,728 3,721 
Depository institutions............. 2,042 2,047 2,051 2,050 2,047 2,045 2,044 2,046 2,047 2,047 2,044 2,040 2,040 2,039 2,037 
Commercial banks.... 1,468 1,465 1,469 1,467 1,465 1,463 1,462 1,464 1,466 1,464 1,460 1,458 1,458 1,457 1,458 
Savings institutions... a 258 256 258 257 256 256 256 255 255 254 254 252 251 250 247 
Nondepository institutions....... 658 714 712 716 720 721 721 719 713 711 711 713 708 706 695 

Security and commodity 
KOM OR Sis encansaancevseressensansoend 645 679 664 668 672 676 682 685 686 691 697 702 705 711 718 

Holding and other investment 

OIC OS i oxcsce-csdevossaussencerdsuavered 248 266 263 263 267 267 268 266 269 270 271 272 273 272 271 

Insurance 2,344 2,402 2,392 2,395 2,399 2,402 2,404 2,407 2,410 2,414 2,411 2,416 2,406 2,412 2,408 


Insurance carriers... 
Insurance agents, brokers, 


1,598 1,635 1,632 1,631 1,635 1,638 1,635 1,636 1,637 1,641 1,636 1,639 1,632 1,636 1,632 


and service... 746 767 760 764 764 764 769 771 773 773 775 777 774 776 776 
Real estate 1,471 1,525 1,513 1,519 1,516 1,525 1,528 1,527 4,528 1,535 1,541 1,542 1,553 1,556 1,556 
SOIVICOS etapa 37,526 | 39,000] 38,556 | 38,697] 38,782] 38,952] 39,055] 39,205| 39,257/ 39,433] 39,554 | 39,657 | 39,804 | 39,826| 39,976 
Agricultural Services.............+ 706 789 747 755 751 757 760 757 763 766 774 765 788 783 801 


Hotels and other lodging places 1,776 1,799 1,789 1,791 1,786 1,797 1,807 1,813 1,811 1,806 1,812 1,807 1,800 1,805 1,820 
Personal services 1,195 1,206 1,200 1,204 1,189 1,200 1,207 1,207 1,210 1,210 1,214 1,225 1,231 1,228 1,234 
Business services. 8,584 9,123 8,963 9,010 9,047 9,088 9,148 9,186 9,204 9,303 9,336 9,392 9,416 9,423 9,471 


Services to buildings.. 950 988 973 978 979 984 992 998 1,000 1,003 1,003 1,000 999 1,005 1,013 
Personnel supply services. 3,230 3,405 3,343 3,350 3,366 3,387 3,422 3,418 3,440 3,490 3,501 3,513 3,505 3,516 3,535 
Help supply services............., 2,872 3,017 2,967 2,975 2,986 3,000 3,025 3,024 3,032 3,099 3,097 3,108 3,100 3,109 3,122 
Computer and data 
processing serviceS............... 1,599 1,781 1,734 1,749 1,765 1,781 1,794 1,806 1,814 1,823 1,829 1,842 1,852 1,859 1,867 
Auto repair services 
BIE PAF HUNG 3s vee ncscnpivncocesinivenne 1,144 1,185 1,176 1,178 1,182 1,184 1,185 1,185 1,190 1,196 1,197 1,198 1,202 1,205 1,199 
Miscellaneous repair services... 382 397 393 396 398 395 395 396 398 400 400 405 403 406 408 
Motion pictureS...........cccccceceeees 573 600 580 587 604 611 609 608 608 612 613 609 616 610 612 
Amusement and recreation 
SOINICOS sore canscivicaxsrnesssxernannsard 1,601 1,696 1,660 1,668 1,675 1,695 1,694 1,712 1,713 1,730 1,734 1,725 1,759 1,759 1,760 
Health S@rvices.......ccccsceescesesees 9,846 9,973 9,932 9,951 9,954 9,964 9,975 9,993 9,999 | 10,009] 10,026| 10,038 | 10,057] 10,060] 10,072 
Offices and clinics of medical 
doctors.... me! 1,803 1,865 1,850 1,856 1,860 1,864 1,868 1,874 1,876 1,880 1,885 1,886 1,895 1,899 1,908 
Nursing and personal care 
SIMU ctasnisasdeviriucasiare is vist 1,762 1,755 1,754 1,753 1,755 1,755 1,754 1,755 1,756 1,756 1,756 1,759 1,760 1,761 1,763 
FIOSPI EIS cyepervtsexeeductecceacnraci tees 3,926 3,970 3,963 3,966 3,966 3,969 3,968 3,973 3,977 3,978 3,978 3,985 3,992 3,989 3,991 


Home health care services...... 672 655 653 656 653 653 655 658 657 658 658 659 658 656 652 
Legal services a 973 1,002 995 998 999 1,002 1,000 1,004 1,007 1,009 1,012 1,015 1,017 1,014 1,015 
Educational services. 2,177 2,270 2,243 2,254 2,265 2,272 2,278 2,288 2,289 2,288 2,298 2,304 2,297 2,300 2,321 
Social services... 2,644 2,782 2,744 2,755 2,760 2,778 2,763 2,799 2,803 2,817 2,840 2,850 2,872 2,875 2,890 


Child day care services. 605 632 627 628 629 633 632 631 631 634 646 650 657 655 661 
Residential care iis 747 781 769 772 775 777 781 785 788 792 796 801 803 807 809 
Museums and botanical and 
ZOOIOGICAl GAardONS. ..........0000 93 94 95 94 93 94 94 95 94 95 96 95 96 95 97 
Membership organizations........ 2,361 2,402 2,392 2,392 2,394 2,409 2,403 2,409 2,408 2,409 2,411 2,418 2,420 2,419 2,419 
Engineering and management 
services... inf) SOR 3,420 3,354 3,370 3,391 3,411 3,441 3,458 3,464 3,487 3,496 3,515 3,532 3,546 3,560 
Engineering and architectural 
BOVICSS cscs ccrcesurennacecateusccsivins 905 944 933 939 940 942 948 948 948 954 959 964 973 977 978 
Management and public 
(QMONG cri vcerisysicesscxascouevietaes 1,034 1,158 1,123 1,133 1,143 1,153 1,165 1,178 1,180 1,193 1,196 1,213 1,220 1,219 1,226 
GOVErNMENA......cesssssseseeeeecseeseens 19,819 | 20,160 | 20,087 | 20,099} 20,077} 20,105} 20,153) 20,210] 20,218| 20,237] 20,269] 20,315 | 20,365] 20,387] 20,529 
FT a ie cccreesstcarmashinetsitanvecdeciions 2,686 2,669 2,710 2,688 2,666 2,664 2,656 2,651 2,654 2,643 2,648 2,645 2,665 2,703 2,809 
Federal, except Postal ‘ 
Service 1,819 1,796 1,831 1,809 1,788 1,789 1,779 1,779 1,785 1,780 1,780 1,780 1,799 1,837 1,944 
State..... ss 4,612 4,695 4,680 4,688 4,677 4,675 4,682 4,706 4,717 4,722 4,729 4,730 4,727 4,726 4,728 
Education.. 1,916 1,953 1,948 1,955 1,941 1,934 1,947 1,965 1,965 1,960 1,967 1,969 1,967 1,963 1,966 


Other State government 


2,695} 2,743] 2,732) 2,733) 2,736 2,741 2,735 | 2,741 2,752 2,762 2,762 2,761 2,760 2,763 2,762 
12,521 | 12,796 | 12,697 | 12,723) 12,734] 12,766] 12,815] 12,853| 12,847] 12,872] 12,892] 12,940] 12,973] 12,958 12,992 
7,082 7,265 7,200 7,206 | 7,225 7,239 7,268 | 7,308 7,295 | 7,305 7,318 7,351 7,365 7,349 7,362 
5,440 5,531 5,497 | 5,517 | 5,509 5,527 5,545 5,552 5,567 | 5,574 5,630 
" Includes other industries not shown separately. 


Other local government. 


P = preliminary. 
Note: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 
data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Industry ale 7 Soe 
1998 1999 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb.’ | Mar.? 
=I ie all a lets al Ls 
PRIVATE SECTOR vscccccscrsecscesscsssseces 34.6 34.5] 345} 34.4) 344] 345] 345] 345] 344] 345] 345] 345] 346] 345] 345 
GOODS-PRODUCING 41.0 41.0] 40.8] 409] 41.0] 41.2] 41.2] 41.1] 41.1] 41.1] 413] 409) 41.1] 41.4] 414 


MINING cetera cree eel 43.9 43.8| 429] 438) 441) 440] 45.1) 4421 443] 441] 442] 442] 44.9] 44.6] 44.5 


MANUFACTURING.... 
Overtime hours. 


41.7 417 41.5 41.6 41.7 417 41.9 41.8 41.8 41.8 417 41.6 41.7 41.8 41.6 
46 46 45 4.3 4.6 47 4.7 47 47 47 4.6 4.6 47 48 46 


Durable goods 42.3 42.2 42.0 42.1 42.2 42.3 42.5 42.4 42.4 42.3 42.2 42.1 42.3 42.4 42.3 
Overtime hours.... 4.8 4.8 4.6 4.3 47 4.8 4.9 49 49 4.8 47 4.8 4.8 4.9 4.8 
Lumber and wood products... 41.1 41.2 41.2 41.2 41.2 44.1 41.1 41.3 41.1 41.1 411 40.9 41.1 41.0 40.8 


Furniture and fixtures............. 
Stone, clay, and glass products. 


40.6 40.3 40.3 40.4 40.4 40.4 40.6 40.3 40.4 40.2 39.9 40.0 40.2 40.4 40.4 
43.5 43.4 42.9 43.1 43.4 43.4 43.6 43.6 43.6 43.4 43.9 43.3 43.6 43.5 43.2 


Primary metal industries...............00-4 44.2 44.2 43.9] 44.0 443) 443) 445 44.4 44.4 44.3 44.3 44.4 445) 445] 44.2 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
products 44.6 44.8) 43.9] 44.5 44.8) 45.2 45.2 45.1 45.0 45.0 45.3 45.5 45.1 45.5 | 44.6 


Fabricated metal products 42.3 42.2 42.1 41.8 42.1 42.1 42.3 42.4 42.3 421 42.1 41.9 42.3 42.5 42.4 


Industrial machinery and equipment... 42.8 42.2 41.9} 41.9] 42.1 42.0 42.4 42.4 42.4 42.4 42.2| 42.2 42.5 | 42.4 42.4 
Electronic and other electrical 
OGUIPMONE.-ce.cpcesostsecesccecevaswxeaesvanees 41.4 41.4 41.0 4141 41.5 41.5 41.7 41.7 41.6 41.6 41.4 41.2 41.4 41.6 41.8 


Transportation equipment 43.4 43.8} 43.7] 440] 43.5] 44.2 44.4] 44.0 44.0} 43.9] 43.5] 433] 43.7| 440] 43.7 
Motor vehicles and equipment........... 43.5 45.0 44.7 45.1 44.4 45.4 46.0 45.2 45.2 45.3 44.7 44.4 45.1 45.1 44.7 
Instruments and related products........J 41.3 41.5 41.2 41.6 41.6 41.5 41.7 41.6 41.6 41.5 41.5 41.6 41.2 41.2 40.9 


Miscellaneous manufacturing..............4 39.9 39.9 39.8 39.6 40.2 40.0 40.1 40.1 40.0 39.8 39.6 39.9 39.4 39.6 39.5 
Nondurable GOOdS..........sesseseseereeeenees 40.9 40.9 40.8 40.9 41.0 41.0 41.1 40.9 40.9 41.0 41.0 40.9 40.9 41.0 40.7 
Overtime hours mo 4.3 4.4 4.4 4.2 4.4 45 4.5 44 4.4 4.5 4.4 45 4.4 45 4.3 
Food and kindred products. He 41.7 41.8 41.7 41.9 41.8 41.8 42.0 41.6 41.7 42.0 41.9 41.6 41.6 41.5 41.3 
Textile mill Products..........c.ccceeeeeeeees 41.0 40.9 40.4 41.0 41.0 40.6 41.3 40.9 40.8 41.3 41.2 41.2 40.9 41.8 41.5 


37.3 37.4 37.4 37.5 37.8 37.7 37.5 37.3 37.5 37.5 37.3 37.4 37.6 37.8 37.7 
43.4 43.5 43.7 43.6 43.5 43.5 43.5 43.7 43.5 43.5 43.5 43.2 43.3 43.5 43.2 


Apparel and other textile products 
Paper and allied products. 


38.3 38.2 37.9} 38.1 38.3} 38.3] 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.3 38.2 38.3 | 38.2 38.1 
43.2 43.0] 428) 43.0 43.0} 43.0] 43.1 43.3) 43.2) 43.1 43.1 43.1 43.0] 42.7) 42.4 


Printing and publishing 
Chemicals and allied products... 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products 
Leather and leather products. 


41.7 41.7 41.8 41.5 41.9 41.8 41.7 41.6 41.7 41.5 41.5 41.3 41.7 41.6 41.3 
37.6 37.7 37.7 38.1 38.4 37.9 37.9 38.2 37.2 37.5 37.6 36.8 37.5 38.1 37.8 


SERVICE-PRODUCING..............0.sccceeeneeed 32.9 32.8 | 32.8] 328) 328] 328) 32.9] 329) 328] 328) 328] 329] 329) 328] 32.9 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES..........ccceceeeeeeeeeeened 39.5 38.7] 39.1 39.0) 388] 389] 387] 389) 386] 385) 382] 385] 384] 384] 383 
WHOLESALE TRADE ............0:ccseeceeeeeed 38.4 38.4 38.4) 384) 383] 384) 384] 384) 385] 386] 384] 385] 386] 38.4 38.5 
RETAIL TRADE............--scscccsssessccnsseesenes 29.0 29.0] 29.0) 29.0) 29.1 29.1 29.1 29.0 | 288] 289) 289) 29.1 29.2; 29.0}; 29.1 


P = preliminary. 
NoTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Industry 

1998 | 1999 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb.? | Mar.P 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)..| $ 12.78 | $ 13.24 | $13.11 | $13.14 | $13.18 | $13.24 | $13.28 | $13.29 | $13.35 | $13.39 | $13.40 | $13.44 | $13.49 | $13.55 | $13.60 
GOOdS-ProduCing.........ssesecsseeseceeeees 14.34] 14.82] 14.61] 14.67] 14.75) 14.85] 14.90] 14.90] 14.93] 14.97] 14.99] 15.03} 15.10] 15.18] 15.23 
IMirninigzecnciacccececrestossasretreseveeteresraccs<t> 16.90 | 17.04] 17.00] 16.87] 17.05] 16.96] 17.23] 17.12] 17.09] 17.09] 16.93] 17.01] 17.01] 17.06] 17.19 
Construction 16.59] 17.13] 1692] 16.97] 17.08] 17.16] 17.18] 17.15] 17.21] 17.27] 17.381] 17.42] 17.44] 17.55] 17.61 
Manufacturing 13.49] 13.91] 13.71] 13.79} 13.85] 13.95] 14.02] 14.03] 14.04] 14.07] 14.06] 14.09] 14.15] 14.21 | 14.24 
Excluding overtime.........s::scseseseseed 12.79| 13.18] 13.00] 13.09] 13.13] 13.20] 13.26] 13.28] 13.29] 13.33] 13.32] 13.35] 13.42] 13.44] 13.50 
Service-Producing........c-sesceeeseseeeees 12.27] 12.74) 1263| 1265] 12.68] 12.73] 12.77] 12.79] 12.85] 12.89] 12.90] 12.95| 12.98] 13.04] 13.09 
Transportation and public utilities.......} 15.31 15.67] 15.53] 15.60! 15.65] 15.65| 15.70] 15.70] 15.76|° 15.76] 15.81] 15.94] 15.87] 16.02] 16.07 
Wholesale trade.........ecsscseceessesseeneeee 14.06] 14.59] 14.42] 14.44] 14.48] 14.56| 14.61] 14.63] 14.74] 14.80] 14.81] 14.88] 14.99] 14.95] 15.01 
ROMAN ADS eavicereccresccrerssrnenest ceracarseesel| 8.73 9.08 8.98 9.03 9.04 9.06 9.10 9.13 9.15 9.18 9.20 9.26 9.26 9.31 9.34 
Finance, insurance, and real estate....| 14.06 14.61 14.51 14.58 | 14.60) 14.62] 1468] 14.63] 14.70} 14.72] 14.73] 14.75] 14.88 | 14.84] 14.92 
Service sicasscatiestarcsvitevrcsrscnsaessteretece 12.85] 13.38] 13.27] 13.28] 13.33] 13.38] 13.42] 13.44] 13.49] 13.55] 13.55] 13.60] 13.64] 13.70] 13.75 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 
dollars). 
— Data not available. 


7.75 7.86 7.86 7.83 7.85 7.89 7.88 7.87 7.86 7.87 7.86 7.87 7.88 7.88 - 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 
Annual average 1999 2000 


oe 1998 1999 | Mar. | Apr. | May ee July | Aug. pBere Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb.” | Mar.? 
PRIVATE SECTOR.........2:0cescescereeseeees $12.78 | $13.24 | $13.12 | $13.16 | $13.19 | $13.14 | $13.15 | $13.20 | $13.38 | $13.41 | $13.43 | $13.47 | $13.58 $13.59 | $13.62 
MINING troneescerestecescenceterearceccesecccsesrr-a 16.90 17.04] 17.01} 16.93] 17.00| 16.93] 17.12| 17.01| 17.10] 17.00] 16.95] 17.13] 17.24) 17.15) 17.22 
CONSTRUCTION teccccscescccrstsnssvess-cacenrss 16.59 17.13| 16.79} 16.85) 17.02| 17.08] 17.22] 17.26] 17.41] 17.49] 17.37] 17.42] 17.34| 17.37) 17.47 
MANUFACTURING..........0:c2seseeeeeeeneed 13.49 43.91| 13.73| 13.80| 13.85] 13.91| 13.92] 13.95] 14.11] 14.04] 14.08) 14.21) 14.19] 14.19) 14.24 


Durable go0ds............0...sesssceceseneeed ~~ 13.98 14.40 | 14.20] 14.27| 14.34| 14.40] 14.38] 14.47] 14.63] 14.55 | 14.58) 14.73 14.72 | 14.73 | 14.78 
Lumber and wood products.. “| 11.40 11.46] 14.31] 11.37] 11.42] 11.45] 11.52] 11.53] 11.95] 11.59) 11.59] 11.63} 11 66 | 11.61 11.64 
Furniture and fixtures..........-..- 7 10.90 11.23] 141.10] 11.144] 11.14] 11.16] 11.24] 11.28] 11.33] 11.33} 11.35] 11.46 11.46 | 11.50] 11.57 


Stone, clay, and glass products.. : 13.60 13.90! 13.70] 13.75 | 13.87] 13.94] 14.00} 13.97| 14.12} 14.02 | 14.07} 14.00 13.98 | 13.99] 14.05 
Primary metal industries... 15.49 15.85 | 15.53| 15.62] 15.75| 15.91| 16.03] 15.99] 1620| 16.02| 16.14) 16.19] 16.22] 16.29 16.42 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PFOGUCHS...0...cecascessveesseveneseecnenseneeee 18.43 18.87 18.56 | 18.59] 18.79} 19.05| 19.12 18.99 19.05 18.96 19.18 19.16 19.23 | 19.39 19.80 
Fabricated metal products.............. 13.06 13.46 | 13.33 13.36 | 13.45] 13.46] 13.45 13.50 13.61 13.50 13.57 | 13.70 13.69 13.65 13.69 


Industrial machinery and equipment... 14.47 15.01 | 14.81] 14.85] 14.95| 14.99] 15.07] 15.13| 15.23 | 15.18] 15.21 15.36 | 15.39] 15.39] 15.38 
Electronic and other electrical 


EQUIP MON teercosnccvaccerereasreescraersdstnases 13.09 13.45 | 13.27| 13.31] 13.38 | 13.40] 13.49] 13.51] 13.62] 13.58] 13.59] 13.70 | 13.74] 13.71 | 13.77 
Transportation equipment....... | 17.53 18.10| 17.66| 17.88! 17.98] 18.20] 17.94] 18.23| 1856] 18.47| 1846| 18.78/| 18.64) 18.65| 18.76 
Motor vehicles and equipment. ‘ 17.86 18.48 | 17.98] 18.31] 18.40] 18.68] 1823] 18.61] 19.04) 18.93] 18.87| 19.29) 19.07|) 19.11] 19.21 
Instruments and related products.......| 13.81 14.17 | 13.97] 14.07] 14.10] 14.13] 14.25] 14.28] 14.30| 1436] 14.34] 1440] 1438| 14.41] 14.49 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.............| 10.89 11.83 | 11.19] 11.25] 11.25] 11.80] 11.82] 11.34] 11.46] 11.47] 11.43 | 11.57] 11.54] 11.56] 11.55 
Nondurable goods...............s..cseeeeees 12.76 13.17 | 13.03} 13.09] 13.11] 13.15] 13.22] 13.18] 13.35} 13.27] 13.33] 13.41 | 13.39] 13.38] 13.42 
Food and kindred products............-.++.| 11.80 12.10] 11.93] 12.07] 12.11] 12.16] 1215] 12.08] 1219] 12.10] 12.20] 1229] 12.24) 12.25] 12.33 
MODACCOIPFOGUGIS ercescescavemsersi-nssancvecey) 18.55 19.07 | 19.33] 19.99] 20.63] 20.79] 21.15] 20.99} 1888] 17.77| 17.96] 17.97] 17.16| 17.32] 18.54 
Textile mill products........c0:cccecesceeees 10.39 10.71 | 10.62] 10.68] 10.69| 10.76} 10.71] 10.72| 10.78| 10.72} 10.80 | 10.84) 10.84| 10.84/ 10.86 
Apparel and other textile products...... 8.52 8.86 8.78 8.83 8.81 8.89 8.83 8.88 9.01 8.99 8.98 9.03 9.02 9.01 9.05 
Paper and allied products.................++ 15.51 15.97] 15.78] 15.83] 15.91] 15.98) 16.05| 15.98] 16.27| 16.12) 16.12| 16.15| 16.05} 16.03] 16.08 
Printing and publishing.........:..eeeed 13.45 13.83 | 13.73] 13.73] 13.74] 13.73] 13.80) 13.82] 13.97] 13.97) 14.01 | 14.11] 14.10) 14.13] 14.19 
Chemicals and allied products............ iW? 17.47 | 17.48] 17.27 | 17.89'} 17.85) 17.49.) 17.517 | 17:78 | 1772) 1775) A779 47.81) 17-60) 17-76 
Petroleum and coal products............-. 20.92 21.46 | 21.59] 21.49) 21.05] 21.14) 21.35] 21.29] 21.62) 21.68; 21.83 21.83 21.68 | 22.03) 22.30 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PIESHCS DIOGUCHS. \csrssctepsen-msredcaeerserne 11.87 12.31 | 12.205) 12:23) 12.21 | 12:25] 12.85] 12.82) 12.46) 12.87) 12:41] 1251 | 12:55.) 1253)]) 2is2 
Leather and leather products.............. 9.32 9.69 9.55 9.59 9.59 9.57 9.61 9.77 9.86 9.83 9.84 9.92 9.99 9.87 9.96 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES............ssssessseeseesens 15.31 15.67 | 15.51] 15.57) 15.55] 15.56] 15.66] 15.67] 15.78] 15.76] 15.87] 15.94] 15.95} 16.06; 16.04 
WHOLESALE TRADE. .......:2s0eseseesesseernes 14.06 14.59| 14.34] 1448 | 1453] 1444] 1455] 1465] 14.73] 14.78] 1482| 1491) 15.06| 14.96] 14.94 
RETAIL TRADE ines ccctevstavvarsssertsanncsiresnac 8.73 9.08 9.00 9.03 9.03 9.02 9.02 9.04 9.18 9.20 9.21 9.25 9.33 9.34 9.36 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE........-..00000eeerrere4 14.06 14.61 | 14.53] 1461] 14.72] 1450] 1453) 14.61) 1463] 1468] 14.73] 14.75| 1497] 14.91] 14.94 
SERVICE Gra sumatedeccupaveoaness 12.85 13.38 | 13.33] 13.32] 13.34] 13.23] 13.20] 13.25] 13.48] 13.54] 13.60] 13.69] 13.81 | 13.81] 13.83 


° = preliminary. 


Note: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 
Industry le} 1999 2000 
1998 | 1999 Mar. Apr. May June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. | Feb.? | Mar.? 
PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars. $442.19 | $456.78 | $448.70 | $451.39 | $456.37 | $454.64 | $456.31 | $463.32 | $458.93 | $463.99 | $463.34 | $466.06 | $467.15 | $464.78 | $465.80 
Seasonally adjusted es - -—| 452.30 | 452.02 | 453.39) 456.78) 458.16 | 458.51 | 459.24/ 461.96) 462.30] 463.68] 466.75| 467.48) 469.20 
Constant (1982) dollars............] 268.32 | 271.25 | 269.33] 268.84] 271.65] 270.62 | 270.81 274.15 | 269.96 | 272.45) 271.91 | 273.51 273:51 270.69 | 268.94 
MINING ieccecccsececanssamsecccusuccanesecs 741.91 746.35 | 717.82 | 733.07 | 751.40 | 748.31 765.26 | 756.95} 759.24 | 758.20} 757.67 | 760.57 | 763.73) 756.32] 752.51 
CONSTRUCTION .. sccsccesscssscrrscoce 643.69 | 668.07 | 632.98 | 650.41 | 668.89/| 679.78| 687.08} 690.40] 672.03) 699.60 | 686.12| 674.15| 664.12) 672.22) 676.09 
MANUFACTURING 
Current dollars..........ccccccceeeeeeed 562.53 580.05 568.42 574.08 577.55 581.44 573.50 583.11 588.39 589.68 594.18 603.93 590.30 588.89 590.96 
Constant (1982) dollars............., 341.34 344.45 341.19 341.92 343.78 346.10 340.36 345.04 346.11 346.26 348.70 354.42 345.61 342.98 341.20 
Durable QOOds........cscscesesesessesesees 591.35 | 607.68 | 596.40} 602.19} 606.58] 610.56 | 598.21 612.08 | 615.92 | 618.38 | 622.57 | 634.86 | 621.18} 620.13) 622.24 
Lumber and wood products......| 456.21 472.15 461.45 468.44 472.79 476.32 473.47 480.80 472.40 479.83 479.83 480.32 474.56 469.04 470.26 
Furniture and fixtures 442.54 | 452.57 | 444.00 | 447.83) 443.37] 449.75 | 451.85] 459.10| 457.73| 458.87| 458.54 | 471.01 459.55 | 457.70} 463.96 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PROGUCIS: pmmsistccaneashoneseess 591.60 | 603.26 | 578.14) 594.00} 607.51 611.97 | 613.20 | 616.08; 621.28| 616.88} 620.49 | 606.20 | 592.75| 593.18| 595.72 
Primary metal industries........... } 684.66 | 700.57 | 681.77| 688.84] 699.30| 706.40] 698.91 705.16 | 717.66 | 709.69| 721.46| 733.41 723.41 723.28 | 724.12 
Blast furnaces and basic 
steel products... 821.98 | 845.38) 814.78} 829.11 843.67 | 861.06 | 854.66) 852.65) 855.35) 851.30; 86885 | 881.36} 871.12] 878.37} 881.10 
Fabricated metal products........ 552.44 | 568.01 557.19 | 562.46 | 566.25; 569.36 | 558.18} 571.05} 568.90} 572.40| 579.44] 591.84} 579.09] 576.03) 576.35 
Industrial machinery and 
COUIOIMION oc oncs0.-cncconiesccnsere 619.32 | 633.42 | 623.50] 626.67 | 630.89 | 631.08 | 628.42) 635.46) 635.09} 642.11 646.43 | 663.55 | 654.08/ 652.54 | 653.65 
Electronic and other electrical 
OQUIPMEONE: .....0:25-2csccesenrstiedes 541.93 | 556.83 | 541.42 | 547.04] 551.26 | 556.10 | 551.74 | 562.02 | 562.51 567.64 | 572.14 | 580.88) 571.58} 567.59 | 572.83 
Transportation equipment......... 760.80 | 792.78 | 775.27} 790.30} 789.32 | 802.62 | 757.07 | 796.65| 816.64| 81453] 814.09} 843.22] 814.57] 818.74] 821.69 
Motor vehicles and 
SQUIPMOM ecavecnnnreelgnteteer sone 776.91 831.60 | 810.90 | 834.94] 831.68 | 848.07} 780.24 | 831.87} 866.32 | 857.53} 852.92 | 891.20| 856.24] 859.95} 864.45 
Instruments and related 
PF OMICNS foo sages rca arousse ns 570.35 | 588.06 | 578.36| 583.91 583.74 | 586.40 | 584.25| 591.19| 587.73| 594.50] 600.85; 612.00} 595.33] 595.13] 594.09 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...| 434.51 | 452.07 | 447.60) 448.88) 451.13} 450.87 | 444.88) 453.60 | 454.96 | 461.09} 459.49| 467.43) 451.21 455.46 | 457.38 
Nondurable goods.........sssssessseee 521.88 | 538.65 | 529.02) 532.76 | 536.20} 539.15 | 538.05} 540.38 | 547.35 | 548.05] 551.86 | 557.86) 544.97] 543.23 | 543.51 
Food and kindred products....... 492.06 | 505.78) 490.32} 497.28! 503.78 | 505.86 | 507.87 | 506.15] 513.20) 513.04| 518.50] 521.10} 505.51 | 501.03) 501.83 
Tobacco products....... 710.47 | 764.71 736.47 | 767.62 | 821.07) 833.68 | 854.46} 841.70] 753.31 753.45 | 775.87 | 794.27 | 670.96} 680.68 | 717.50 
Textile mill products 425.99 | 438.04 | 427.99) 436.81 | 437.22] 441.16 | 43483] 440.59] 438.75| 44488) 449.28) 453.11 443.36 | 447.69| 449.60 
Apparel and other textile 
POCIONS cn a cestenvicsustcorSssensenesene 317.80 | 331.36 | 328.37 | 332.01 | 333.02 | 338.71 326.71 333.00 | 331.57 | 338.92 | 337.65) 343.14 | 335.54] 338.78| 341.19 
Paper and allied products......... 673.13 | 694.70 | 684.85} 690.19} 688.90} 695.13} 690.15} 693.53} 712.63] 706.06| 707.67} 713.83 | 696.57| 689.29] 689.83 
Printing and publishing............., §15.14 | 528.31 520.37 | 623.11 522.12 | 520.37 | 525.78 | 530.69 | 539.24 | 539.24 | 543.59) 548.88} 534.39 | 535.53 | 540.64 
Chemicals and allied products..} 739.58 Tél 735.30 737.43 744.29 746.05 746.82 754.68 769.87 763.73 770.35 779.20 764.05 756.50 753.87 
Petroleum and coal products....| 912.11 924.93 | 943.48} 917.62] 896.73] 909.02 | 924.46 | 906.95| 931.82 | 936.58 | 938.69 | 940.87 | 938.74| 962.71 976.74 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics Products... 494.98 | 513.33.| 509.96 | 511.21 511.60 | 513.28) 506.35 | 510.05) 517.09) 514.59] 519.98| 529.17] 519.57| 518.74] 517.08 
Leather and leather products....,. 350.43 | 365.31 359.08 | 363.46 | 367.30] 367.49 359.41 377.12 | 367.78 | 370.59 | 373.92) 371.01 368.63 | 370.13 374.50 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES.........cceseseeeves| 604.75 606.43 601.79 601.00 603.34 606.84 609.17 617.40 607.53 605.18 607.82 612.10 609.29 613.49 609.52 
WHOLESALE TRADE ...........2.++ ve»| 539.90 | 560.26 | 547.79] 554.58} 560.86/ 554.50} 558.72 | 566.96 | 564.16| 570.51 569.09 | 574.04 | 579.81 571.47 | 570.71 
RETAIL TRADE.............00eeeeeeeeeed 253.17 | 263.82 | 257.40 | 259.16 | 262.77 | 265.19} 268.80 | 270.30} 264.38 | 264.96 | 264.33 271.03 265.91 | 266.19 | 267.70 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE........sceceeesee J 511.78) 528.88} 523.08) 524.50) 535.81 520.55 | 525.99 | 539.11 526.68 | 529.95} 530.28 533.95| 549.40 | 536.76 | 537.84 
SERVICES... 436.19 | 431.89 | 431.57) 436.22 | 431.30 | 432.96 | 439.90 | 435.40 | 442.76| 444.72 | 446.29 | 451.59 | 450.21 449.48 


P = preliminary. 


NoTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 
Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov | Dec. 


Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 
T i aah 


Over 1-month span: 


56.2 61.0 61.9 62.8 58.8 56.3 60.7 61.0 59.4 65.4 63.6 62.1 
63.8 57.9 58.8 60.5 55.9 57.9 58.0 55.8 54.6 52.9 59.1 58.6 
54.4 58.3 52.1 58.8 51.5 57.0 57.6 50.0 55.1 57.2 57.9 57.7 
57.7 52.5 57.9 - - - - ~ - - ~ - 


63.8] 63.6, 67.7] 67.3) 626) 61.7; 61.4 66.2| 67.3) 69.9) 70.8) 71.2 
66.7; 66.2| 64.5/ 63.9] 61.4 58.7| 60.0/ 58.4] 57.6] 57.6)  59.0| 60.4 
60.7; 55.9; 59.6/ 546] 563) 56.2| 56.2} 59.0) 57.4, 59.6] 60.8) 60.5 
59.7| 60.7 a a = = = = 2 = = 2 


67.4 68.3 65.6 67.0 65.6 64.9 66.3 68.4 69.7 71.3 71.3 719 
70.6 66.9 65.9 62.4 62.6 61.1 58.0 59.8 60.0 60.8 60.8 58.0 
61.1 58.8 57.3 59.0 55.2 57.4 56.9 61.5 61.0 59.7 61.4 62.2 


69.0 67.3 68.3 69.7 69.5 70.1 70.1 70.4 70.5 69.7 69.8 71.3 
70.4 68.3 67.1 64.0 62.1 61.7 61.8 63.8 59.8 59.0 59.3 58.6 
60.1 57.3 57.0 57.6 58.7 59.0 58.8 57.9 61.0 = = - 


Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 


— 
Over 1-month span 
VOD acccossssavstarecesetevevercenevetacearcvecserotenueerss 50.0 52.9 53.6 56.1 52.2 53.2 51.1 55.4 53.6 62.2 61.2 55.4 
OOD: nescence eraressctrasepivsscecccatoseeeetcoaveen 58.6 51.8 50.4 50.4 40.6 46.8 40.3 45.3 42.1 36.3 39.9 45.0 
VQQQs.-cacaxssvevesvscsescosucvoycrasassieatsavivisesvacstey 40.3 42.4 39.6 44.6 36.3 45.3 57.2 38.5 42.8 48.9 50.7 49.3 
PO vices sukarserensoocvendsosuctenesevoeivewuutnyectvene 51.1 47.8 47.5 - - - - - = - - = 
Over 3-month span 
NOG To scverstrectesessvevucearcxastecuccerseevereucasvevssory 51.8 51.4 57.6 56.8 54.3 51.8 53.6 55.4 59.7 68.3 65.8 64.4 
OSB ecnceresssercsecoreeusvsuseruscuncacvsssssasevaciosee 59.4 57.9 51.8 44.2 41.7 34.9 37.4 37.1 38.1 34.2 35.6 35.3 
TOO eerserenemer cess sncntceasavtarcetaccvsasbecssosesenst 37.4 31.7 37.1 30.2 33.8 43.9 43.2 44.6 38.5 46.4 50.0 50.4 
ODO sasetenvecatececeesttonesas crraveuncuescveseoveydesre¥ 48.6 49.3 - - - - - - - ~ = - 
Over 6-month span 
DS cecandaneree domes yeas op tesnacschacnes secre cp cnbes ny 54.7 54.0 51.4 54.3 62:5 52.2 55.4 61.2 61.5 64.7 66.2 65.1 
SOE a caracetaiconcvesveehecaresseactvneceppovesenspcon 59.7 49.3 48.2 36.7 36.7 36.7 28.4 31.3 33.5 35.3 32.7 28.1 
MOSS vererc spaces tr cntaaetescerpiacaes paces cxcnsaspiveonl 33.1 29.1 28.1 36.0 30.9 34.5 36.3 44.6 45.7 41.4 47.1 48.2 


54.7 52.5 54.0 54.0 55.4 56.8 $7.2 57.9 58.3 56.5 55.4 57.2 
54.0 49.3 46.0 40.6 35.6 33.8 30.9 32.0 26.6 26.6 25.5 26.3 


— Data not available. decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 1991 1992 1993 1994 


Civilian noninstitutional population........... 190,925 192,805 194,838 196,814 
Civilian labor force.............ccccceecseesee eed 126,346 128,105 129,200 131,056 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 


1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 


198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 
132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 
66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 


BMpPlOyOdessscecssaicecscrsrscaveierscsensicees 117,718 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 
Employment-population ratio.......... 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 
AQUICUITUCOs.55 sce. vivesreastinsenneconnsited | 3,269 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 3,378 3,281 


Nonagricultural industries 114,499 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 128,085 130,207 


Unemployed.......cccsccsscssscsssssereeeeeees 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 
Unemployment rate........:ceceseee 6.8 75 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 49 4.5 4.2 
Not in the labor force... 64,578 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 67,547 68,385 
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19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


[In thousands] 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 


payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
TOtaliomployMeENtis.cccccacsvccssccvecessssceeseccctaced 108,249 108,601 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 125,826 128,615 
Private sector............. ‘ 89,847 89,956 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,133 106,007 108,455 
Goods-producing. ase | 23,745 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,962 25,347 25,240 
Mining............ 689 635 610 601 581 580 596 590 535 
Construction.. ae 4,650 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,691 5,985 6,273 
Manutactulingissccccscssssecscsesssacvesecscasens 18,406 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,675 18,772 18,432 
Service-Producing............scscscesesseesereees 84,504 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,727 100,480 103,375 
Transportation and public utilities........ 5,755 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,408 6,600 6,792 
Wholesale trade............::ccesccseseeseeees 6,081 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,831 7,004 
Retailitradeincc-ccssccacscssesser-cvvecaisseecierd 19,284 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 21,966 22,296 22,787 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 6,646 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,109 7,407 7,632 
SOIVICES: vestcesexccsssscecsacvovacvesausttaceasecod 28,336 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,454 36,040 37,526 39,000 
18,402 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,557 19,819 20,161 
2,966 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 PAT ESY 2,699 2,686 2,669 
4,355 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,582 4,612 4,695 
11,081 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,521 12,796 


Industry 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
es at 
Private sector: 

Average weekly NOurs............ssssssssssssescessseesesssceseey 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 34.6 34.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)............:::s:0000 4 10.32 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.82 12.28 12.78 13.24 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 353.98 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 442.19 456.78 
Mining: 

Average Weekly NOurS..........scccsssscsecssseerseseeesesetes 44.4 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 43.9 43.8 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..............ss+-++4 14.19 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.15 16.90 17.04 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........-s:-s++-4 630.04 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 733.21 741.91 746.35 
Construction: 

Average weekly NOUIS........-:::+:+++ 38.1 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 39.0 38.8 39.0 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. a0 14.00 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.04 16.59 17.13 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............:.:0:0+04 533.40 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 625.56 643.69 668.07 
Manufacturing: 

Average weekly NOurs...........ssessesceseesesseneeseeeeees 40.7 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 41.7 41.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 4 11.18 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.77 13.17 13.49 13.91 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........-.0+ | 455.03 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14 562.53 580.05 
Transportation and public utilities: 

Average weekly NOurS........::s:ssescesssssessssesseseseneneees 38.1 38.3 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 39.5 38.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. | 13.20 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.92 15.31 15.67 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).............00+ | 502.92 514.37 $32.52 547.07 556.72 572.22 §92.32 604.75 606.43 
Wholesale trade: 

Average weekly NOUIS.........-.cssssssssseeseseseseseeeneeeees | 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.4 38.4 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........:-:-:010+ 4 11.15 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.45 14.06 14.59 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........-+0 1 424.82 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.48 539.90 560.26 
Retail trade: 

Average Weekly NOUrS.........ccsecesesesessseseseseeneneneeese 28.6 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 29.0 29.0 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 6.94 7.12 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.33 8.73 9.08 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............+.+0004 198.48 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 240.74 253.17 263.32 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 

Average weekly NOUurS..........ssesssseseseseenenenersesnereess 35.7 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 36.4 36.2 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars). sed 10.39 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.34 14.06 14.61 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).........s0 {| 370.92 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.57 511.78 528.88 
Services: 

Average weekly hours 32.4 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 32.6 32.6 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 10.23 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 12.85 13.38 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars). 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 
es ©) ie ho os oe 
<n ene: 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended ended 
Dec. 1999 

= 3 r a eae 

Civilian WOrKOrS” .........esoesceeeceersecseessereeeeneeeeneeneeeeseencenneensennees 135.2| 136.3} 137.4) 139.0] 139.8) 140.4 141.8] 143.3) 144.6 0.9 3.4 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers. 136.5] 137.7) 138.7} 140.6] 141.4] 141.9] 143.3] 145.0) 146.3 9 3.5 
Professional specialty and technical... 136.7! 137.5) 138.3} 140.0] 141.0] 141.3] 142.2) 143.9) 145.3 1.0 3.0 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial 137.3), “18a: 139.7} 141.7 141.8] 143.5 145.4 147.3 148.6 9 4.8 
Administrative support, including clerical 136.9) 138.0] 139.3] 140.4) 141.3) 142.5} 143.4) 144.7) 146.1 1.0 3.4 

Blue-collar workers... 132.4) 183.2) 134.3) 135.3) 136.1] 137.1 138.3} 139.5} 140.6 8 3.3 

Service occupations... 135.6] 136.9] 137.9] 139.4] 140.0] 141.3) 142.4) 143.1 144.8 5 3.4 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing... 134.1 icinil 136.3 137.2 137.9 139.0 140.0 141.2 142.5 9 3.3 
Manufacturing 135.3] 136.4] 137.2] 138.2} 138.9) 139.9} 140.9) 142.1 143.6 11 3.4 

Service-producing 135.5| 136.8} 137.7] 139.6] 140.4] 140.9] 142.4) 144.0) 145.3 9 3.5 
SGIVICOSiiec-ccccccssee nes 137.6] 138.3] 139.0} 140.8} 141.7) 142.3) 143.2} 145.1 146.5 1.0 3.4 

Health services.. 137.9} 138.0) 138.5} 139.1 139.1 140.5} 141.4) 142.7} 144.3 3 3.7 
Hospitals.........- 136.7} 137.1 138.2| 139.4} 140.2} 141.3) 142.2) 143.4) 145.0 V1 3.4 
Educational services... .| 187.0] 187.5} 137.7} 140.2} 141.0] 141.3) 141.7) 144.6) 145.8 8 3.4 
Public administration® 135.1 136.4] 187.4] 138.9} 139.9} 140.8; 141.5] 1424) 144.4 1.4 3.2 
Nonmanufacturing..... 135.1 136.2} 137.3) 139.0) 139.9} 140.5} 141.9} 143.4) 144.7 9 3.4 
Private industry workers 135.1] 136.3} 137.5] 139.0} 139.8] 140.4) 142.0] 143.3) 144.6 9 3.4 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS. .........:-ceccesecteseseseesesesereeey 135.2} 136.4] 137.5} 138.8} 139.4 140.5] 141.9) 143.2) 144.5 9 3.7 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrkeYS........csceeeee 136.7 138.1 139.4 141.1 142.0 142.4 144.41 145.6 146.9 a 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations... 137.4] 138.8} 139.9} 141.3} 141.9] 143.0) 144.5) 146.0) 147.3 9 3.8 
Professional specialty and technical occupations............ 137.8 138.8} 140.1 141.6 142.6) 142.9 144.1 145.2 146.7 1.0 2.9 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 137.4 139.4} 140.0 141.9 141.8) 143.7 145.8 147.7 149.1 9 5.1 
SAIGS OCCUPAUONS .c- <on can cannes caceucusanvountexcesssonssancasianesenen 133.5] 135.3] 137.3} 140.4) 142.6) 139.6) 142.6) 144.1 145.3 8 1.9 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 137.0 138.2 139.6 140.6 141.4 142.6 143.7 145.0 146.2 8 3.4 
BIG CONAN WOKEN: cstene cases ceuaeeoesccusossurvcancrnesoncertcancctanbe 132.3) 133.1 134.3} 135.2} 135.9} 136.9] 138.2) 139.4; 140.5 8 3.3 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations.. 131.9} 132.9) 134.4 135.4 136.1 137.2 138.4 139.6 140.6 Fi 3.3 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors... -| 133.0 133.6] 134.7) 135.7 136.8]; 137.3) 138.4 139.9 141.4 11 3.4 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 128.9] 129.3] 129.9] 130.7) 130.7} 131.6] 133.6} 134.4) 135.2 6 3.4 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers.....| 135.8} 137.0] 137.6; 138.5) 139.2} 141.0} 142.3) 143.2| 144.4 8 3.7 
SOIVECS OCCIDOHONG. oye crraccnccrsnnsvsseuexeveosnnsovevrvevivacndayerneses 134.1 135.3} 136.0} 137.3} 138.0} 139.5) 140.6; 141.0) 142.6 V1 SR 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations®..........-.. 134.2| 135.3] 136.6] 138.0} 139.0] 139.3] 140.8} 141.9) 143.1 8 2.9 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing 134.1 135.1 136.2} 137.1 137.8} 138.9) 139.9) 141.1 142.5 1.0 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations. 133.6) 134.5} 135.6} 136.5} 137.2} 138.3} 139.3) 140.5} 141.8 9 3.3 
White-collar occupations.......... 136.2} 137.7| 138.8] 139.7} 140.2) 141.7) 142.7) 143.9) 145.5 1 37 
Excluding sales occupations... 135.0) 136.3] 137.4) 138.3} 138.8) 140.4; 141.3) 142.5] 143.9 1.0 3.7 
Blue-collar occupations. 132.8) 133.5] 134.6} 135.5} 136.3}; 137.1 138.3} 139.4) 140.7 9 3.2 
Construction......... 129.7) 130.6} 132.7} 133.4] 134.3) 135.6] 136.9] 137.9] 138.7 6 3.3 
Manufacturing... 135.3] 136.4) 137.2} 138.2} 138.9) 139.9} 140.9) 142.1 143.6 11 3.4 
White-collar occupations.. 136.7; 138.2} 139.1 140.1 140.5} 141.8) 143.0) 144.3) 145.8 1.0 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations.... 135.3} 136.5) 137.3) 138.3) 138.7) 140.1 141.3) 142.5) 143.8 9 3.7 
Blue-collar occupations........ 134.3) 135.0] 135.9} 136.8) 137.7) 138.5} 139.4) 140.5) 142.1 11 3.2 
Durables. inn 135.7; 136.5} 137.4) 138.5) 139.2; 139.9] 141.0] 142.3] 144.0 1.2 3.4 
PROCS GERSIEG  cazcacectanecttaorssrhstexrctate cial bseccdtaseacneteantexcancan | 134.5} 135.9) 136.7] 137.6) 138.2} 139.6) 140.4] 141.5} 142.8 9 3.3 
Service-producing 135.3] 136.7} 137.8} 139.6} 140.5] 140.9} 142.8} 144.1] 145.3 8 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations. 136.1 137.4) 138.5) 140.0} 140.6) 141.7/ 143.3) 144.6} 145.9 9 3.8 
White-collar occupations 136.6; 138.0) 139.3} 141.2} 142.2) 142.3) 144.3] 145.8) 147.0 8 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations.... 138.1 139.5} 140.6) 142.2} 142.8) 143.8] 145.5) 147.0) 148.3 9 3.9 
Blue-collar occupations... 130.9 132.1 133.2 134.3 134.8 136.2 137.8 139.1 139.8 aS) 3.7 
Service occupations 133.9] 135.0) 135.8} 137.0} 137.8) 139.3} 140.5] 140.8} 142.4 | 3.3 
Transportation and public utilities 134.2) 135.8} 137.1 138.5} 139.3) 139.7) 140.9) 141.8) 142.3 4 2.2 
Transportation... 133.4; 134.0} 134.9) 136.7} 137.3) 136.8] 138.1 138.7] 139.5 6 1.6 
Public utilities. 135.1 137.9} 139.7} 140.7} 141.9) 143.4) 144.6) 145.7] 146.1 3 3.0 
Communications..... 134.0} 136.6) 139.2} 140.5) 141.7) 143.3) 144.9) 146.1 146.0 -.1 3.0 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services... 136.4 139.6 140.3 141.0 142.1 143.4 144.2 145.1 146.1 sik 2.8 
Wholesale and retail trade 132.9} 134.7) 135.8) 137.6] 138.2} 138.9} 141.1 142.2); 143.5 9 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations... 134.0} 135.5) 136.3} 138.1 138.8} 139.9] 141.9} 142.8) 144.3 V1 4.0 
Wholesale trade 135.1 137.7} 138.6} 140.8} 142.8] 142.7) 144.6} 146.3] 148.5 1.5 4.0 
Excluding sales occupations. -{ 185.4} 137.0] 138.2} 140.0} 141.2) 142.4] 144.0) 145.8] 147.4 tat 44 
Retail trade scce...sccrsiececentenses | 131.7) 133.1 134.4) 135.9] 135.6) 136.8) 139.1 140.0} 140.7 5 3.8 
General merchandise stores. 130.0} 131.2} 133.0} 133.2] 134.0} 135.0] 135.6} 137.2] 138.3 8 3.2 
Food stores........00 129.4; 131.3} 132.9) 133.7 132.7] 134.3) 135.7} 137.0} 138.1 8 41 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation, ' by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1997 1998 1999 Percent change 
| ‘ea 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | ended ended 
Dec. 1999 
= | 
Finance, insurance, and real estate..............:.ccssceseseseees 134.5 136.7 138.4; 141.0 142.5} 141.5) 145.8) 147.6 148.3 0.5 41 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ...........:.sceseeseseeesseeeereees 137.6} 140.2 141.3) 143.2 143.3) 145.6) 148.8) 157.0 151.6 4 5.8 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 140.6 143.3] 145.3 148.4; 146.7) 148.8) 155.4] 159.3} 159.8 3 8.9 
NSU ANOS ccrecerestce-cevsacaosesererssssecc ccctonsscaracwsereocsaesesseeves, 134.8] 137.4) 138.9} 141.9} 141.7] 141.7) 144.0) 144.5} 145.8 9 2.9 
SOIVICOS fecccsenscncseesrcct Moveescseets saanseasisecesessazsitiron etcoreeereec 138.5} 139.3} 140.3} 141.8) 142.7} 143.5) 144.6) 146.1 147.6 1.0 3.4 
BUSINOSS SOIVICES = <.-0t--scsecereqcsosecnnconsoseosussaseasenesnvennevecs 138.6 139.5} 140.7} 143.5 145.9} 147.5) 148.7] 150.7} 151.9 8 4.1 
Health services... 138.1 138.2} 138.7} 139.0} 139.0} 140.5} 141.4) 142.6) 144.2 det 3.7 
Hospitals... 136.5} 136.7} 138.2} 139.1 139.9} 141.2} 142.1 143.0) 144.6 let 3.4 
Educational services..... «| 142.6) 143.4) 143.9) 147.0) 147.7) 148.3) 148.7) 152.2) 153.0 5 3.6 
Colleges and UNiVErSitieS. ..........ccseescesesseeesceeeseeeeeee 143.7} 144.3) 144.8) 147.8) 148.5) 149.2} 1496] 1526) 153.3 5 3.2 
NONMANUfACtUNING:sce-cescescsesencenexsesncecrsscdccadvevavsuccennacacace 134.7} 136.0} 137.2} 138.9] 139.7} 140.3) 142.0| 143.4) 144.5 8 3.4 
White-collar WOrK@ls: j-.dcscctcsecetcsssectftaeiseseussatetenseas 136.5} 137.9] 139.2) 141.1 142.0} 142.3) 144.1 145.6] 146.9 9 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations.. 137.9} 139.3) 140.5} 142.0) 142.7} 143.7} 145.3) 146.8] 148.1 «) 3.8 
Blue-collar occupations........... 130.1 131.0 132.4) 133.4) 134.0] 135.2 136.8) 138.0 138.7 Ao 3.5 
Service! occupations: «5.2.2: scsecesysoncacessnsiverscsonrorvonvnsses 133.8 134.9} 135.7) 136.9) 137.7 139.2 140.4) 140.7| 142.3 if 3.3 
State and local government WOrkEIS..............-scecsseseeeeecerees 135.7} 136.5} 136.9} 139.0} 139.8} 140.5} 141.0} 143.1 144.6 1.0 3.4 
Workers, by occupational group: 

Wihite-collar WONKOUS.cs-ccsacssences-cuncecssccceespyenssngntsvaronesesterstts 135.5} 136.1 136.2) 138.4) 139.3) 139.8] 140.2} 142.6) 144.0 1.0 3.4 
Professional specialty and technical............csccseeeererneees 135.1 135.6 135.6] 137.7 138.5 138.8 139.3 142.0 143.2 8 3.4 
Executive, administrative, and managerial................| 186.4] 137.5] 137.9] 140.4) 141.6) 142.6) 142.8) 144.5) 146.1 ou 3.2 
Administrative support, including Clerical..............ce+ 136.1 136.9 137.2} 139.5} 140.3) 141.4) 141.3] 143.0 145.0 1.4 3.4 

Blue-Collar WOrmK OMS. <<-0<.csccc0s--cecacsevccvscvesrecscsressccesusesevesert=y 134.2 135.0 135.2 136.8) 137.8) 138.8) 139.5 140.9 142.5 es 3.4 

Workers, by industry division: 

SOIMICES srraerenceresneresccensnscctanavncensv erasccsscncsestpnanrssnanseateernrss 136.0} 136.5] 136.6} 139.0} 139.7) 140.0) 140.5} 143.2) 144.5 9 3.4 
Services excluding schools” ee er bh Ree eee ee A 135.3 136.1 136.2 138.7 138.8 139.6 140.3 142.6 143.8 8 3.6 
Health services............. 137.2} 137.9} 138.0} 140.3} 140.7; 141.2) 142.0) 144.2) 145.8 li] 3.6 
Hospitals....... 137.6 138.4 138.4 140.7 141.2 141.7 142.7 144.8 146.3 1.0 3.6 
Educational services.. 135.9 136.3 136.5 138.8] 139.6 139.9 140.3) 143.1 144.4 9 3.4 
SCNOONS Secesesrescavercerineqovautorsene-necemverseacsenescsecrnenseneersers 136.2} 136.6} 136.7} 139.1 139.9; 140.2) 140.6) 143.5) 144.7 8 3.4 
Elementary and SCCONdALY..........:-scscesescesesseeeseeeee 135.8} 136.1 136.2} 138.8} 139.3} 139.6] 140.0) 142.9) 144.1 8 3.4 
Colleges and UNIVErSitieS.............eccescceceseeeeereeneees 137.2} 137.9} 138.1 140.4] 141.5) 141.7) 142.1 144.8; 146.5 12 3.5 
Publicadminiswationc mene eel 135.1 136.4] 137.4/ 138.9} 139.9; 140.8; 141.5} 142.4) 144.4 1.4 3.2 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


wages, Salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


2 Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


° Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 
“ This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


5 Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


{June 1989 = 100] 


1997 1998 1999 Percent change 
r | 3 12 
Series | months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. Dec. ended ended 
Dec. 1999 
ah + +— — 
Civilian workers’ 132.8] 134.0] 135.0] 136.8] 137.7| 138.4 139.8} 141.3) 142.5 0.8 3.5 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-Collat WOrK@NS......c..cnrccuco-ansensnssonssierorsesdveasssntesecsveas 134.3] 135.6] 136.7) 138.8) 139.7) 140.1 141.6] 143.3) 144.6 9 3.5 
Professional specialty and teChnical..........:.ccceeeeeees 135.0 135.8 136.6 138.5 139.4 140.1 141.0 142.6 144.0 1.0 3.3 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial..........000-4 135.6} 137.4) 138.3) 140.5 140.3 141.6] 143.8 145.9 147.2 9 4.9 
Administrative support, including clerical AKSEEZA 135.0 136.2 137.5 138.6 140.0 140.9 142.3 143.5 8 3.5 

Blue-collar workers 429.3| 130.4/ 131.4) 132.6] 133.3} 134.5} 135.8) 137.0} 137.9 re 3.5 

SErvic@ OCCUPATIONS. ..........ccessseresseverernesensnnnevasneessaeneesereneal 132.6, 133.7} 134.5 136.1 137.0, 138.3) 139.4) 140.1 141.7 1.1 3.4 

Workers, by industry division: 

(GOOS=PrOGUCHAG arcsec cece eetentonenccenpeves exes ene neseareearndscneses Ta 130.6} 132.0] 133.3} 134.4] 135.2} 136.3) 137.4) 138.6) 139.7 8 3.3 
Manufacturing. ... 132.2} 133.7| 134.6] 136.0} 136.8} 137.9} 139.0) 140.2} 141.5 9 3.4 

Service-producing.... 133.6 134.8 135.7 137.8 138.7 139.2 140.7 142.3 143.5 8 3.5 
Services 136.0 136.9 137.6 139.6 140.5 141.5 142.3 144.1 145.5 1.0 3.6 

Health services... 135.4] 136.2} 136.5} 137.6] 137.6} 138.8) 139.7) 140.9) 142.5 Ast 3.6 
Hospitals. 133.6 134.2 135.1 136.4 137.1 138.1 138.8 140.1 141.6 a 3:3 
Educational services 135.9 136.3 136.5 139.1 140.0 140.2 140.6 143.7 144.7 ah 3.4 
Public administration ? ..........-.-.:-:ssesssssssseseseeteneneneseeeees 131.4 132.7 133.2 134.8 135.9 136.9 137.8 139.5 141.5 14 44 
NONMANUPACTUNING!..2-2.cs0cssescstesssceceveessecoardencvasetseossernaesses 132.8 134.0 135.1 137.0 137.8 138.4 139.9 141.5 142.6 8 3.5 
Private industry workers 132.3) 133.7) 134.9) 136.6] 137.4) 138.1] 139.7] 141.0] 142.2 9 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations 132.4 133.7 134.8 136.3 136.9 138.2 139.6 140.8 142.0 9 3.7 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 134.2} 135.7} 137.0} 139.0] 139.9} 140.3) 142.1 143.5| 144.8 9 3.5: 
Excluding sales occupations.............. | 184.8) 136.3) 137.5) 139.1 139.7; 141.0) 142.5} 143.9 145.2 9 3.9 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 134.8; 135.9) 137.1 138.7 139.7 140.7} 141.8; 142.6 144.1 1.1 3.1 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 135.8} 137.8 138.7; 140.9) 140.5 141.9} 144.3) 146.4) 147.6 8 S.1 
SEISS: OCOUDNON Spices cn ce once nnas densa crncixaccedanadesexsuprvrveris 131.4) 133.1 135.2} 138.8; 141.3} 137.3! 140.5) 1421 143.3 8 1.4 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...} 133.9 135.3 136.7 137.9 138.9 140.4 141.4 142.7 143.8 8 3.6 
BBRO-CONEN WOKEN ina cx i iiss tiw eres caspezadecsensyestexsesiiedinerne noveeal 129.1 130.2 131.3 132.4 133.2 134.3 135.6 136.8 137.7) Bf 3.4 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations......., 128.7 129.8 131.2 132.3 133.0 134.3 135.6 136.7 137.5 6 3.4 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 130.6) 131.6} 132.7 133.8] 134.9} 135.7 136.7; 138.3 139.5 9 3.4 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 125.1 125.9} 126.4) 127.6) 127.8) 129.1 131.0; 131.9 132.7} 6 3.8 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers....| 131.8 133.2 133.7 135.1 135.8 137.3 138.3 139.4 140.4 & 3.4 
SOMES OCCUDAMONIS 36 atrecnxpskszuneescnnc sushccsntnantaacnndcarretcae 131.1 132.1 133.0} 134.4) 135.3 136.7} 137.8| 138.0 139.6 t2 3.2 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations” seenenenaennesneed 131.2; 132.3) 133.6} 135.2} 136.4) 136.8} 138.2} 139.3} 140.4 8 2.9 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing 130.6} 132.0 133.2 134.3; 1365.2) 136.3 137.3} 138.5 139.7 9 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations.. 130.0 131.3 132.5 133.6; 134.4) 135.5 136.6 137.8 138.9 8 3.3 
White-collar occupations........... 132.9 135.0 136.3 137.4 138.2 139.4 140.5 141.7 143.0 9 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations.. 131.6} 133.3} 134.6) 135.7} 136.4) 137.8) 138.8; 140.1 141.3 9 3.6 
Blue-collar occupations....... 129.2 130.1 131.3 132.3 133.3 134.3 135.4 136.6 137.6 ef 3.2 
Construction 124.9} 126.0) 128.1 128.5); 129.3) 130.7] 131.9] 133.0] 133.6 5 3.3 
Manufacturing 132.2} 133.7} 134.6} 136.0} 136.8); 137.9) 139.0} 140.2 141.5 9 3.4 
White-collar occupations.... 133.6 135.6 136.8 138.3 139.0 140.1 141.4 142.7 144.0 3 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations 132.2} 133.8} 135.0} 136.3} 137.1 138.3} 139.6) 140.8) 142.0 9 3.6 
Blue-collar occupations 131.2 132.3 133.1 134.3 135.3] 136.3) 137.2 138.4 139.7 9 3.3 
Durables 131.9} 133.4) 134.5) 135.9) 136.9] 137.9) 139.1 140.4) 141.8 1.0 3.6 
Nondurables 132.6} 134.2) 134.9} 136.0} 136.8) 138.0; 138.7; 139.7} 140.9 9 3.0 
Service-producing 133.1 134.4) 135.6} 137.6) 138.4) 138.9] 140.8) 142.1 143.3 8 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations.. 133.9} 135.2} 136.2} 137.9) 138.5) 139.8) 141.4) 142.6) 143.8 8 3.8 
White-collar occupations.... 134.3 135.7 137.0 139.2 140.1 140.3 142.3 143.8 145.0 8 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations.. «ft =. 18-9 137.3 138.4 140.2 140.7 142.0 143.7 145.1 146.4 9 41 
Blue-collar occupatiONnS........cc0 of 128.9) 180.2) 131.1 132.4} 132.9) 134.4) 135.9} 137.0] 137.8 6 3.7 
Service OCCUPATIONS.......ccccecccrrereres wf 1781.0) 182.1 133.0} 134.2) 135.2) 136.7} 137.8| 138.0} 139.6 wz 3 
Transportation and public utilities 131.3) 132.1 132.8} 134.3) 136.1 135.4) 136.8} 137.5) 137.9 3 esl 
Transportation 129.6] 1980.1 130.4) 132.4/ 132.9) 132.3} 133.7] 134.4] 134.9 4 15 
Public utilities 133.5} 134.5} 135.7) 136.5] 137.8) 139.2} 140.6] 141.5} 141.8 ee 2.9 
Communications 134.0) 134.4) 135.8] 136.7; 138.0} 139.4) 141.1 141.9} 142.2 2 3.0 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services. 132.9 134.7 135.6 136.3 137.4 138.9 140.0 140.9 141.3 3 2.8 
Wholesale and retail trade 131.6} 133.3} 134.6} 136.6} 137.0} 137.7| 139.6} 140.7) 142.0 9 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations 133.2)| 134.7) 135.6} 137.6) 138.2} 139.5} 141.1 141.8) 143.3 ale bg 
Wholesale trade 133.6] 136.2) 137.1 139.3} 141.3) 140.7] 142.3} 144.3) 146.5 1S 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations 135.0 136.5 137.8 139.6 140.8 141.9 143.0 144.8 146.4 Tet 4.0 
Retail trade 130.6] 131.9] 133.3} 135.2} 134.8] 136.2| 138.3) 138.9] 139.6 5 3.6 
General merchandise stores 128.4) 129.4 131.5 132.2 133.0 133.7 134.3 135.6 136.7 8 2.8 
FOOD StOTO Sire cvecsenecerenssenvsenstiscornmeerseversacssueneersctsy 127.0} 129.0} 130.5 131.7] 130.5} 131.8) 132.8 | 133.9| 134.9 yi 3.4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
(June 1989 = 100] 


1997 | 1998 1999 | Percent change 
| 3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | ended ended 
Dec. 1999 
tee 

Finance, insurance, and real estate.............ecscesceseeeees 130.6] 132.6) 134.8) 138.1 139.8) 137.2 142.4) 144.5} 145.2 0.5 3.9 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........cesseseeteeseteeeeeeeees 133.6] 135.9] 137.5] 139.7 139.6 141.0 144.8) 147.5} 148.0 3 6.0 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 138.3 140.9 143.2 147.0 144.4 146.1 154.5 159.2 159.6 3 10.5 | 

WASULANCO sec ccencecsnaccrccvosccrenesssresorsnceiusemnnsnicaniee rs en reere 130.2} 133.1 134.8] 138.7} 138.5} 137.4) 139.8) 140.2} 141.5 9 22 

SONI COS tercnscsccssvasatecesceserpmascctsnaseentrscsdsssseceeesetaeereee eee 136.2} 137.2} 138.3} 140.0} 140.8} 142.2} 143.2} 144.5) 146.0 1.0 3.7 

BUSINESS SCIVICES. << -c.cerccaseszcecceass-cesevessncvattsssnecssssey-ose 137.3} 137.6] 139.2 141.8 144.1 145.4; 146.3 148.5) 149.8 9 4.0 

Healt Service c.ccccscsertee---cxstuccctecreacescovassenscecsevsivecsevetes 135.4] 136.2} 136.5} 137.5} 137.41 138.7} 139.6} 140.6} 142.2 Tl 3.5 

IOS Pitas <atcestrsccceuccheceracscont-nsncavacerecencopcesseueseuicceeter 133.2] 133.6] 134.7) 135.8) 136.5} 137.6] 138.3] 139.3) 140.9 11 3.2 

Educational services re 138.4) 139.1 139.6] 142.8) 143.5) 143.9) 144.2} 147.5} 148.2 5 3.3 

Colleges and universities 138.7| 139.1 139.7} 142.8) 143.6) 144.1 144.4) 147.2} 147.9 5 3.0 

Nonmanulacturing! ccccacctececccceseccserccocnqvazcceeverersesesssctcore 132.1 133.4] 134.7} 136.5} 137.4] 137.9} 139.7) 141.0) 142.1 8 3.4 

White-collanWoOrkerSic cece csccs-cecsccceeeseseosinecaretcenavcsserteces 134.1 135.5} 136.8} 138.9} 139.8} 140.1 142.0] 143.5] 144.7 8 3.5 

Excluding sales occupations. ..............::sscscesssseeeees 135.5} 136.9] 138.1 139.8 140.3} 141.6) 143.2 144.6 145.9 9 4.0 

Blue-Collar, OCCUPATIONS. .................cceecscsensescsecnenseoseness 127.1 128.2 129.5) 130.5 131.1 132.4) 134.0 135.1 135.8 5 3.6 

Service OCCUPALIONS. -............eseseeevsererenreccsesseerscasereres| 190.9) 132.0) 132.9] 134.1 135.1 136.5] 137.7) 137.9) 139.5 ike 3.3 

State and local government Worke’S..........:ccccceseeeeeeeeees| 134.4) 9 135.1 135.4] 137.6] 138.5) 139.0} 139.6} 142.2} 143.5 9 3.6 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers... 134.5} 135.0} 135.2} 137.6] 138.5} 138.9] 139.3) 142.1 143.4 9 3.5 
Professional specialty and technical...... Eldon 135.5 135.6 137.9 138.7 138.9 139.4} 142.5] 143.6 8 3.5 
Executive, administrative, and managerial..................+44 134.1 135.1 135.6 138.0 139.3} 140.1 140.5} 142.7 144.3 11 3.6 
Administrative support, including clerical 132.3) 133.0 133.3 135.4 136.5| 137.4) 137.5 139.6} 141.7 1.5 3.8 

BiU@-CONAK WOPKOIS ss scec.ccesscreseccncsencrervensbecaceconssvencensvavceecss 132.3] 133.1 133.5} 135.1 136.0] 136.9) 137.6) 139.4) 140.7 9 3.5 

Workers, by industry division: 

SQIVICOS Scoservcncces seurersesnctcyseserecsveserengszecers sntcenesaeorucvueanuetuana 135.3] 135.7} 135.9) 138.4) 139.2) 139.5) 139.9] 142.9) 144.0 8 3.4 
Services excluding SChOOls *..........-s:scecseesesssseessecssenees 134.4) 135.4) 135.5} 137.8] 138.2} 139.0] 139.6 142.1] 143.2 8 3.6 
Health: SOnviCeS crc.s-coscsccu:sossseccecsneveschcernsecuscecssensesecreses 135.3] 136.3} 136.5} 138.7} 139.2} 139.7) 140.4) 142.8) 144.2 1.0 3.6 
OSD ital Sere cecsrceceaceeccrrccreaceecstecncrer-ccahimaceracccntaaresascts 135.2} 136.3} 136.5} 138.6} 139.1 139.7} 140.6] 142.8) 144.1 9 3.6 
EducationaliSemiviGeSic.ncrcrececcvcvsteccerevennsccveaenseetcecaanenseced 135.3); 135.7} 135.8} 138.4; 139.3} 139.5] 139.8) 142.9) 144.0 8 3.4 
SCNOOS spree ceccans cee pectencsencerccseetonsnsvaperelisssntrsnncsinscarat 135.5) 135.8) 136.0) 138.5) 139.5} 139.6} 140.0) 143.1 144.2 8 3.4 
Elementary and secondary. 135.7} 136.0} 136.1 138.7) 139.3] 139.5) 139.9) 143.1 144.1 off 3.4 
Colleges and universities... 134.6} 135.2} 135.5} 137.7] 139.6] 139.6) 139.8) 142.6) 144.4 1.3 3.4 


Public administration’ esos est--.<cstcterreen oe tteen seen 131.4 132.7 44 


' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and ° This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. * Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1997 1998 1999 Percent change 
| i 3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended ended | 
Dec. 1999 | 
Private INdUStry WOFKESS............ceceeseeeeeseeseesensnecensensnennenees 141.8) 142.6 143.7 144.5 145.2 145.8] 147.3) 148.6} 150.2 1a 3.4 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar WOrkeYs.........:.sssscsssscsecseeeseecensrsesssecesseesseeeseees 143.4 144.7 145.6 146.6 147.4 147.9 149.4 151.0 162.5 1.0 3.6 
Blue-collar workers......... 139.0 139.1 140.4 141.0 141.6 142.2 143.6 144.8 146.2 1.0 3.2 
Workers, by industry division: 
GOOdS-PrOdUCING.....-.:scscsseseseeesseesentasenerstensseeseee wantveiacdontcos 141.5 141.5 142.5 143.0 143.2 144.3 145.2 146.3 148.2 1.3 3.4 
Service-producing 141.4 142.7 143.8 144.9 145.7 146.1 147.9 149.4 150.7 9 3.4 
Manufacturiing......-..cececccesreeees rel = wk eer é 141.7 142.4 142.6 142.7 143.6 144.5 145.7 147.8 1.4 3.4 
Nonmanufacturing 145.0 145.8 146.3 148.0 149.4 150.7 9 3.4 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1997 1998 1999 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended | ended 
Dec. 1999 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status' 

URL Seetrerecroscenee ence castes cavennnenerccceycspacevarsanve-tasanrescunavetesscy rare 133.5) 134.0] 135.3] 136.8) 137.5} 138.0} 139.0) 140.2) 141.2 0.7 2.7 
Goods-producing 132.5 1327 134.3 135.6 136.5 136.8 138.2 139.2 140.8 141 3.2 
Service-producing.. ; 134.5 135.3 136.2 138.0 138.5 139.2 139.7 141.0 141.4 a) r S| 
M@nUfACtUring sc. scccecesarescsesascuenccosstoncveuossansonssssstenssnexsrseacasren 133.3 133.6 134.6 136.0 136.9 137.0 138.1 139.1 141.0 1.4 3.0 
Nonmarititacturinngsercirstrsecescssececcescveantsucssteneneremmeateencrsereeaer | 133.2} 133.9} 135.3) 136.9} 137.4) 138.1 139.2! 140.3) 140.8 4 2.5 

INGHAM RD ssercnucsntearesxcsonccanesccucenCansaxvevnvassnresevcessessdirne 135.3 136.7 137.8 139.3 140.1 140.8 142.5 143.8 145.2 1.0 3.6 
Goods-producing.... 134.7 135.9 136.9 137.7 138.3 139.7 140.5 141.8 143.1 9 3.5 
S€rVICE-PrOGUCING. ..........csseesessesssscesescenssasesessenetacecsorsecenteres 135.3 136.7 138.0 139.7 140.6 141.1 143.0 144.4 145.7 9 3.6 
Manufacturing. .......-.--.0c0ncecucesssncervessssueusnssessdsesusseusesvssssaceenees 135.9 137.2 138.0 138.9 139.4 140.7 141.7 143.0 144.4 1.0 3.5 
NOnimanufaGHiniing: 2. cccscecontucnnancesnonkysnectncies ey vantoeencsrsyanecaiaas 134.9 136.3 137.5 139.1 140.0 140.6 142.4 143.8 145.1 39 3.6 

Workers, by region’ 

NORE CAS te eecavssetectc eset corte nesceeewestaxuncew skis Zeudevsconewvsuvupanvensusxspsneres 135.0 136.0 137.0 138.7 139.5 140.5 141.5 143.2 144.3 8 3.4 

COT 1 has eee EE PRE occ ERE EET MEET) DED ECEEPD EEL EPEC Sep CECREEEEE cre CECET 134.6 135.5 136.4 137.6 138.1 139.1 140.7 141.8 143.0 8 3.5 

Midwest (formerly North Central)...........::::sccessessesseesseeencene 136.9 138.3 139.6 140.9 141.4 141.7 143.6 145.0 146.3 9 3.5 

WOSHe or cacerasensnenescnssnsns cepxcnssametcntoesses nex dueavausener sc sure buakaianoosaexeseee 133.4 135.2 136.6 138.5 140.0 140.3 142.1 143.3 144.7 1.0 3.4 

Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas. ......2-.:..c.cssavssssesscsasssvennesusencsesnonvessvencvanssees 1351 136.4 13%o 139.1 139.8 140.4 142.0 143.3 144.7 1.0 35 
GRROT AIGAS rerncercescocste avers seosancceess pkesenncenerseeccsecetccruaensnananathass 135.3 135.9 137.1 138.2 139.4 140.5 141.8 143.1 143.6 me 3.0 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

UU nlorieranceeecatraunnnacnitessendaxanectssuse casas snesedeapepasaaccasaheremacnssabeniiaH 128.9 129.6 130.7 132.4 133.1 133.6 134.7 135.7 136.5 6 2.6 
GOOUS=PrOGU GING ca. nsscsvenectuvstedsunncsccauvvakecsacsaihinnsanscexsusvenksyen 127.1 127.9 129.4 131.0 131.7 132.3 133.8 134.9 136.1 9 3.3 
SSENVICE- PI OCLICH aay satsrssasevancsayvencsusuaxaapersoevsysaesrsnexsreneantras 131.2 131.8 132.2 134.1 134.8 135.4 135.8 136.8 137.2 3 1.8 
Manufacturing........ 128.6] 129.6} 130.4) 132.2) 133.0) 133.6} 134.7} 135.8) 137.5 1.3 3.4 
Nonmanufacturing 129.1 129.6 130.8 132.4 133.1 133.7 134.6 135.6 135.9 Rd 21 

INOMUIMON S ccccottepieserassexsonza-caut-vakasvexvoveth arias onrassemnetuaranise een 133.0} 134.5} 135.7} 137.4) 138.3) 139.0} 140.7; 142.0) 143.3 9 3.6 
(Efavore fr ol pare [Ue [Fe baseeere cance eek? RCu ce Do EEC MOLEC EEE Re eee DEPLETED 132.0 133.6 134.7 135.7 136.5 137.8 138.8 140.0 141.1 8 3.4 
Service-producing 133.2) 134.6) 135.9) 137.9) 138.8) 139.3} 141.3) 142.6) 143.9 9 Sr 
Manufacturing........ 133:5| 136.1 136.2} 137.3} 138.2) 139.4) 140.5) 141.7} 142.9 8 3.4 
Nonmanufacturing 132.6 134.0 135.3 137.1 138.0 138.6 140.5 141.8 143.0 8 3.6 

Workers, by region’ 

PIONS AS Nose aee sancnnns custestauexneda nite csshnssaaasehspsesarayssnebssdanewianeciaad 131.6 132.6 133.8 135.4 136.4 137.1 138.2 139.9 140.9 yf 3.3 

SOUR ca ctasnrnntsnistsksnssicsistecoaaces 133.0 134.0 134.9 136.5 136.7 137.9 139.4 140.2 141.5 9 3.5 

Midwest (formerly North Central)... 133.0} 134.7; 136.0} 137.5} 138.0! 138.9) 141.0) 142.4) 143.6 8 44 

WV Sat ornes tec cautainas cro baai artes ere vedvsdacdayiissdasersssshavdantasheidévevunssxetnnnce 131.2) 182.9) 134.5] 136.7) 138.4) 138.2} 140.2} 141.3] 142.6 9 3.0 

Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas.... 132.3] 133.8] 135.1 136.9} 137.7} 138.3) 139.9} 141.2} 142.5 9 3.5 
Other areas 132.0} 132.5} 133.4) 134.7} 136.0] 137.1 3.1 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 


25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 


medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 1995 1997 
Scope of survey (in O00'Ss).............2:.cec0ccesssseeeeeeee 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
Withimedicalicare sn ..cress..cereven-s sues raenree cau 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
Withilite sin SUranC@s:s......cacsnec- caters once sesedemeos- 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan...................ccececeeesenees 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
PaldWunch times .r..2-s.ceeceveveeaucnasccse--2-0ers See 10 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 
Average minutes per day... cs - 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 s € 
Bald ireSttite are eer seteen ences ettcnan nn eaccceuscsran. 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 = - 
Average minutes per day............cccccccceeeeeeeeeeeee - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 
Paid funeral leave........scccssssssssssssesessseeessseesssees “ Z = 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average days per OCCUITENCE...............ccceeeeeeeee - - - 3.2 32 Bye) 3:3 3.0 3.3 3.7 
Paid holidays « 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
Average days per year-.-.--:.ceeceei teeters 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 94 9.3 
Paidipersomal Gaver. ccsrc.sccessesasccs cceccee-tetanconse, 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
Average dayS Per yeal.......... cee ceceeeceeseeseeeseeeree] - 3.8 3.6 CHA 3.3 om 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.5 
Raldivacationsvc-s..nwatte. ere ec cccun ew seeeeeseenuee? 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
DAIdISICKIOAVOln ete tree ceice tase eee rw. 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave . - - - - 33 37 37 60 a = 
Unpaid paternity leave..................ccccceeeee e ~ - - - 16 18 26 53 aii ie 
Unpaid family 16 AVG sooo cccnsscectvexceunstavcecateincsaevsce a = ay my 2) 2 a =| 84 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans.................0000008 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 77 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
PRONG RANI CRG 5 rece sccueneyeesaestees conse eae need - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended care facilities... ad 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
Bhysicalfexammeccser nnn mens setn etree shee = = 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SOW COWGAQO ec oi aasresencencernecesonteveeuverapesenarene’ 26 27 36 43 44 47 $1 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution................06:c0ee - - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
FAIRY COVET AOE 5 oe ccoe sent dass tate aes sc caiiamsiecaas 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
Average monthly Contribution ..........sssesseee - - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans..................6.000 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
HINSULANC G2 cone coeas orcsacataeessctethcearvesncaor weceeeesnoue cs 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 77 74 
Survivor income benefits. = - - 10 8 t 6 5 7 6 
Retiree protection available. = 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability 
RSE AMIGOS DIAS pxcrancivexuanistensceltessanarno-scatint sna wawad 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident 
(IREUIETNBD Tel Ushossccecsicenesncactasteorecece secs ssoaeecoe 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 z 3 
Participants in short-term disability plans '.............. a x = 4 a = = a 53 55 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans ......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65........-.....:00200- 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 52 52 
Early retirement available 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years..............4 - = 47 35 26 22 7 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula..............-.+- 53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security. 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 $1 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans... - = - 60 45 48 48 49 55 57 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
TANS INIG IN Sacesce eee rca reccuunasbctc aanvnannsbshiessoned - - = 33 36 41 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible: benefits plans...... 0.02. ..ceccctssseraccoeoevsesnses - - - 2 5 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts * - = = 5 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans.......cccccccccccseccseeseeees = = = 5 7 


' The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and 


accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as 
sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 
only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- 


fits at less than full pay. 


2 


Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 


specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
tabulated separately. 


NoTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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26. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 


' Small private establishments State and local governments 
tem ms 
T T oa i 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 1992 1994 
Scope of survey (iM O00'S).............::2eseseesseeseerenee | | 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
IWithitmiOdiGal ATG 2 aaeriseccaceeten teas tap ectuoseesevens 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
WiRRIEINSULANGE seen ncanssececeesveswerenstexes cresdesiicenn 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan...........-...ccsseeceeeeeese ree 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Pac inhuttm Garcesssccc ses cvectere cnet nteee ere cen saan oy 8 9 - - 17 11 10 - 
Average minutes per day. 37 37 - - 34 36 34 - 
Paid rest time..............0665 oe 48 49 - = 58 56 53 = 
Average minutes per day........2......ccceeeeeeee neces 27 26 = - 29 29 29) - 
Paid funeral lOaVO sc... ccstemasce.s-oeen cece sexxcearan sane 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 
Average days per occurrence.... 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.7 
Paid holidayS..............0.«. cr 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 
Average days per year’............0eccscecees of) 9.5 9.2 To 76 10.9 13.6 14.2 11.5 
Paid personal leave............000ceeeeeees ais 1 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
Average days per year.. - 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 27, 2.9 2.9 3.0 
Paid VaGatONS is: <ccceyncextceseascaceWassvsepaaericssessasees 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
Paid sick leave * 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 
LIN DAIGNGAVO seetes sen ena.<sscunivetynins-opcetheseeaneren es 17 18 - - 57 51 59 - 
Unpaid paternity leave..............02.cceeceeeeeeee eee] 8 hi - - 30 33 44 - 
Unpaid family leave... ............cicccseeedocnscsvtmetreanee - - 47 48 - - - 93 


Insurance plans 


Participants in medical care plans..................:02206 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 


Home health care.. 79 80 - = 76 82 87 
Extended care facilities... 83 84 = = 78 79 84 81 
Physical:exanine ve sweets: eerie ter teess «, saze 26 28 - - 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SON COMM ARG iia siecaes <sarte ior inneedsNcacdcna Nal 42 47 52 52 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution..............c6cesceeeeee $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
FINN COVOE GR vis sai cicmnicias dcsnexepapaveraccsesecerd 67 73 76 75 71 65 72 71 
Average monthly contribution...............-:cceeeeee $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans.............0ccceee| 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
WISE ACO acs .sas2ssnasectsssectess 78 76 79 77 67 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefits 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available.................ccseeesceeees 19 25 20 13 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
insurance plans 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
WISE SHS HAUS srcgi9 ca adele iativscevsceseaavotnensaseeaune) 6 26 26 Fs 14 21 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans *.............. = a ra 29 ps = a! ee 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans .......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65.......cccccseseseeeees 54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available...............cccsecseeseseeeeed 95 95 - 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.............., 7 4 - - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula..............66 58 54 - 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
ART EAT SOTA VRS cero esertats wes ete dann cSranceps ceawtuns usesivevetace 17 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Floxible BONSfitS PlANS. cies. cecetiricdssscccccerseveerneveesel 1 2 3 4 5 § 5 5 
Reimbursement account °..........0cceecsecesceeseeseees 8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 
Premium Conversion plans ........c.sccsceseesessesseenes 7 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised sick leave, Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are survey, included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans 
not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. providing per-disability benefits at less than full pay. 

* The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously  ° Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required ee 


leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days —_ premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately 
insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 


as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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27. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 1998 1999 
Measure i 
1997 | 1998 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan.? | Feb.P | Mar.’ | Apr.’ | May? | June? | July’ | Aug.’ | Sept.?| Oct.? 
a jit es Hs 
Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period.............cccceeeeeees 29 34 5 3 3 1 2 0 1 3 2 1 1 2 0 
In effect during period... 34 34 7 7 6 5 5 2 3 6 6 6 3 2 
Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in thousands)... 339 387 8.0 Tu 3.8 1.4 41 .0 8.0 9.6 2.2 1.7 11.0 19.1 0 
In effect during period (in thousands). 351 387 10.6 13.7 10.4 9.2 10.3 4.4 12.4 22.0 21.6 16.3 15.4 34.5 10.1 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands) 4,497 5,116 148.7 160.3 171.0 129.0 104.1 101.2 256.8 314.8 309.4 266.4 118.8 176.2 67.1 
Percent of estimated working time’... .01 .02 .01 01 01 .01 00 .00 01 01 01 .01 .00 .01 .00 


: Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in " 'Total economy' measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 


? = preliminary. 
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28. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


ari Annual average 1999 2000 
eries + 
1998 4999 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Sophos) Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
= 5 ie ‘i —+t 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
All items 163.0/  166.6| 165.0| 166.2) 166.2) 166.2| 166.7/ 167.1] 167.9] 168.2] 168.3) 168.3] 168.7) 169.7) 171.1 


All items (1967 = 100)... 488.3 499.0| 494.4] 497.8] 497.7| 497.9] 499.2} 500.7} 502.9) 503.9) 504.1) 504.1 505.5| 508.4) 512.5 
Food and beverages... 161.1 164.6] 163.7; 163.9} 164.2) 164.1 164.2} 164.7} 165.1 165.5| 165.7; 165.9] 166.6) 166.8} 167.1 
OOO crcnpcnerss 160.7 164.1 163.3] 163.4] 163.7| 163.6] 163.8) 164.2) 164.6) 165.1 165.2| 165.4) 166.1 166.3) 166.5 

Food at home. 161.1 164.2} 163.4 163.5} 163.9} 163.7} 163.7) 164.1 164.5} 165.1 165.1 165.4] 166.3} 166.3} 166.4 
Cereals and bakery products... 181.1 185.0} 183.5} 184.8} 185.1 185.7} 186.3) 184.9] 185.2) 185.2} 184.8/ 185.9] 185.6} 186.0} 186.1 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs.. 147.3 147.9] 146.8} 146.7; 146.7] 147.2) 147.3] 1485} 149.2) 149.2) 150.5) 149.8 450.2} 151.3) 152.4 


Dairy and related products’ alee 150.8 159.6) 161.5| 156.1] 156.2| 156.1] 155.7] 156.5] 158.7} 164.1] 164.6) 162.1) 160.4) 160.9) 159.1 
Fruits and vegetables..........sssssescsessessensne 198.2 203.1; 199.9] 203.3] 207.2! 203.2| 202.0} 202.1] 202.6| 202.2) 201.2) 204.5/ 208.4) 203.0) 201.7 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
materials. el nt33.0 134.3) 1345] 134.3] 134.2] 134.3] 134.3] 1345} 134.2] 134.6) 133.9] 134.7| 137.1] 138.4) 138.5 
Other foods at home..... 150.8 153.5| 152.9; 153.6) 153.4] 153.6] 153.7] 154.2] 153.9] 153.7| 153.0} 153.3) 154.3) 154.4) 155.1 
Sugar and sweets.... 150.2 152.3] 151.0/ 151.7) 153.0] 152.4] 152.4] 152.7} 153.5} 153.3] 152.1) 152.3) 154.8) 154.4) 154.6 
Fats and oils 146.9 148.3} 149.4| 149.0) 147.2] 147.5| 148.1] 148.6] 148.5] 149.0] 145.3) 145.1) 147.0) 145.6) 145.9 
OtherfOOdS eenrepeu tac sevanectsaeneveses | 465:5 168.9| 168.1] 169.2) 168.7} 169.2} 169.3] 169.9} 169.2} 168.7) 169.0) 169.4) 169.8) 1705) 1716 
Other miscellaneous foods’. al 10216 104.9/ 104.9] 105.6] 105.0] 104.9} 104.2] 104.8) 105.3} 104.3) 103.9} 105.7} 104.3} 106.4) 107.0 
Food away from home’ 161.1 165.1| 164.2) 164.5} 164.6] 164.6] 165.1] 165.6] 165.8) 166.2) 1665) 166.8) 167.2) 167.6) 167.9 
Other food away from home’... 101.6 105.2! 103.7] 104.0) 104.3) 104.4] 105.5} 105.8} 106.4 106.8; 106.9! 106.9} 107.5) 107.9! 107.9 
Alcoholic beverages 165.7 169.7; 168.4| 168.8] 169.3} 169.5} 169.9] 170.2} 170.7| 170.5) 171.2) 171.8) 172.4) 173.0) 173.5 
Housing 160.4 163.9| 162.8) 163.0] 163.0] 164.1 164.7/ 165.0) 165.2| 165.0) 164.9| 164.8/ 165.8} 166.9) 167.6 
Sheetterseissacasereseces 182.1 187.3) 186.3) 186.6] 186.5} 187.2; 188.0| 188.3) 188.3} 188.5) 188.6) 188.6) 189.8} 190.7) 191.8 


Rent of primary residence.... 172.1 177.5| 176.0) 176.4) 176.7) 177.1 177.5| 177.9| 178.4) 178.8) 179.8) 180.3) 180.8) 181.2) 181.7 


Lodging away from home? EM BOD BN AM td ee aA 109.0 112.3 114.5 114.6 111.8 113.8 117.1 117.1 113.8 113.1 108.5 105.8 111.3 115.1 120.9 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence? 187.8 192.9 191.5 191.9 192.2 192.6 193.0 193.4 193.9 194.2 194.9 195.2 195.7 196.1 196.4 
Tenants' and household insurance!’ MER, bi ES 99.8 101.3 100.2 100.3 100.5 102.2 102.1 102.2 102.3 102.2 102.1 102.2 102.4 102.4 102.6 


128.5 128.8} 125.9] 125.7} 126.5} 130.2} 131.1] 131.4) 132.7) 130.3) 130.0} 129.6) 129.9) 132.9) 131.8 
113.7 113.5] 110.5) 110.2) 111.0) 115.1 116.0} 116.2; 117.6 115.0) 114.6) 114.1 114.3 117.6} 116.3 
90.0 91.4 86.2 87.7 87.7 87.3 87.5 89.2 93.9 97.6) 100.7} 106.3] 114.4) 147.2] 130.1 
Gas (piped) and electricity... 121.2 120.9) 117.9] 117.5] 118.4] 123.0) 124.0} 124.1] 125.3] 122.0] 121.4) 120.3) 119.8) 120.6) 120.7 
Household furnishings and operations............ 126.6 126.7} 126.7| 127.2} 126.7} 126.8} 126.8} 126.8} 127.0) 1266) 126.4) 126.4) 127.0) 127.2) 127.9 
ADEN | cansprexeaeca verses saerovaxcvccacsccusssnsensoveanscenesrnvaees 133.0 131.3] 132.7] 135.2} 134.2} 130.9} 127.3) 127.5) 131.8} 134.6) 133.6) 130.1) 126.8) 129.2) 1325 
Men's and boys' apparel......... 131.8 131.1] 131.4) 133.5] 133.8) 131.4) 128.3) 127.1] 130.5) 134.0) 133.2} 131.5) 129.2) 130.0) 131.5 
Women's and girls' apparel.. 126.0 123.3) 126.3) 128.7) 127.3} 122.6) 116.1 117.9 125.4} 128.4) 126.6) 121.8 116.0 120.0 125.9 


126.1 129.0| 125.6] 128.2} 127.6) 126.8) 127.4) 128.3) 129.9) 132.4) 132.6) 133.0/ 133.3) 133.1 133.9 


Fuels and utilities..... 


Fuel oil and other fuels........ 


Infants’ and toddlers' apparel’. 


Footwear... 128.0/  125.7| 126.4) 129.2] 127.4) 125.4] 125.2) 123.8] 124.7] 126.1; 126.4) 123.7) 121.6) 1221) 1247 
Transportation 141.6| 144.4] 140.6] 144.3] 144.2] 143.4] 144.7] 145.7| 1465! 147.3] 147.6] 148.3] 148.3] 149.7] 153.4 
Private transportation....-c.scssscsssessssussssssssesenee 137.9| 1405] 136.4] 140.1| 140.2) 139.7] 140.6] 141.9] 142.9] 143.3] 143.6] 144.4] 144.4] 145.6] 149.2 
Naw and Usadinictenvehiciasc.. 100.1; 100.1] 99.6) 99.7; 99.7| 99.7; 99.8) 99.7; 100.1; 100.5} 100.9] 101.1] 100.8| 100.3} 100.4 
New vehicles 143.4] 142.9] 143.4] 143.3] 142.9) 142.5} 142.0] 141.4] 141.6; 142.3] 143.1] 143.6] 143.3] 143.0] 143.3 
Wead carsrand trucks!) 150.6 152.0 147.4] 148.3] 149.6] 150.9} 152.3] 153.8] 155.7] 156.4| 156.1] 155.0) 153.9] 153.0] 153.0 
Motor fuel 92.2} 100.7; 86.3| 100.9} 101.4) 99.2) 1025] 107.8} 110.3) 110.0} 109.3) 1122) 112.6) 1181) 1317 


Gasoline (all types) 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment... 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............ 

Public transportation 
Medical care. 
Medical care commodities. 
Medical care services. 
Professional services. 
Hospital and related services..... 


91.6 100.1 85.8] 100.4) 100.8 98.6} 101.9) 107.2; 109.7; 109.4) 108.7) 111.5) 111.9) 117.3) 130.9 
101.1 100.5] 100.1) 100.3} 100.2) 100.1) 100.0) 100.1) 100.6] 100.5) 101.2} 100.8); 100.8} 100.9) 101.4 
167.1 171.9) 170.6} 170.9) 171.3) 171.7) 172.4 172.1] 172.8) 173.2) 173.6) 173.8) 174.6) 175.2} 175.7 
190.3 197.7; 198.8) 201.4) 198.4) 192.6} 200.8; 197.1; 194.7} 201.5) 202.2} 201.2; 199.5] 204.2) 209.8 
242.1 250.6] 248.3) 249.1) 249.5) 250.2) 251.1) 251.9) 252.3) 252.8) 253.3) 254.2) 255.5} 257.0) 258.1 
221.8 230.7} 227.7) 229.3) 229.4) 230.5) 231.7) 232.5) 233.1] 233.2) 233.7) 234.6) 235.2) 235.5) 236.3 
246.8 255.1] 253.1] 253.5] 254.0) 254.6) 255.5) 256.2} 256.6) 257.1) 257.7) 258.5) 260.1] 262.0) 263.2 
222.2 229.2; 227.4) 228.2) 228.6) 229.3) 229.8) 230.1) 230.4) 230.9) 231.4) 231.7| 233.1] 234.9) 236.1 
287.5 299.5} 296.6} 296.3} 297.0} 297.6] 299.3} 301.3) 302.1) 302.9) 303.9} 306.3) 308.4) 3105) 311.5 


Recreation’............ 101.1 102.1 101.8) 102.0} 102.2; 102.2; 102.2} 102.2); 101.7) 101.8) 101.9} 102.0] 102.3) 1025} 102.9 
Video and audio'”.. 101.4 100.7) 101.2} 101.0) 100.9} 100.7) 100.6) 100.9) 100.1 100.1 100.1 100.1 100.5) 100.8) 100.9 
Education and cormmunication’... 100.3 101.2} 100.8} 100.7} 100.4) 100.3} 100.4) 101.2} 101.9) 102.1 102.2; 102.3) 102.7} 102.2) 102.0 


Education’....... 102.1 107.0} 105.4) 105.5 105.6} 105.7} 106.0} 107.5} 109.4) 109.6) 109.3) 109.3] 110.2 110.6} 110.6 
Educational books and supplies.. rr 250.8 261.7; 261.4) 261.2) 261.6) 262.1 262.3} 264.5} 267.0) 269.0} 255.7} 256.0} 273.9] 278.3} 276.9 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 294.2 308.4) 303.5} 303.8} 304.1 304.4; 305.4) 309.9} 315.3) 315.9) 316.3) 316.3] 317.3) 318.0} 318.3 

Communication’ ”....cccccccsccccssecsseccsssessssesssesseneee 98.7 96.0 96.6 96.3 95.7 95.5 95.5 95.6 95.3 95.3 95.9 95.9 96.0 94.7 94.3 
Information and information processing’ bd 98.5 95.5 96.1 95.8 95.2 94.9 94.9 95.0 94.7 94.7 95.3 95.4 95.5 94.1 93.6 

Telephone services" iA Bet ear ete alee cdl 100.7 100.1 100.2 100.0 99.6 99.7 99.5 99.8 99.6 99.8 100.6 100.7 100.9 99.4 98.9 
Information and information processing 

other than telephone services’ DNs oF 39.9 30.5 32.4 32.1 30.9 29.8 30.0 29.8 29.3 28.7 28.2 28.2 28.0 27.6 27.2 

Personal computers and peripheral 

equipment! 78.2 53.5} 57.6] 56.8] 55.7} 545} 52.9] 50.9] 49.7) 48.2) 47.0) 47.2| 46.4] 45.1 44.2 

Other goods and services..... 237.7 258.3) 253.3) 256.1) 255.8) 255.9] 258.3) 257.6] 262.6] 263.2} 263.0] 263.0} 264.7| 266.7] 268.0 

Tobacco and smoking products.... 274.8 355.8] 335.9) 349.9) 345.5) 343.2) 356.0} 350.1 373.8} 373.3) 369.8) 369.1 375.1 383.0) 387.3 

Parsondl Gave enn, ee Rh Re 156.7 161.1 160.0} 160.2) 160.7) 161.1 161.1 161.4) 161.8) 162.4] 162.8); 162.9} 163.4] 163.8) 164.3 


Personal care products’ 
Personal care services’ 


148.3 151.8) 150.8} 150.9) 150.9) 152.6} 152.0) 152.3} 153.0) 153.4] 153.3] 152.5} 152.8] 152.6] 153.5 
166.0 171.4} 169.9} 170.3} 171.0} 170.9} 171.4) 171.9] 172.1) 172.9 173.9), 174.3] 174.9] 175.6] 176.2 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Series i 
1998 1999 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
Miscellaneous personal serviceS.................644 234.7 243.0} 241.1 241.4) 242.1 242.4 242.9} 243.9] 244.6] 245.6) 246.0) 246.6| 247.6) 248.9) 249.4 
Commodity and service group: 
COMMOGIt OS Hictess. sce cctvsetcius- cst eeverehoesensceorcccsnced 141.9 144.4 142.6 144.6 144.5 143.9 143.9 144.5 145.8 146.4 146.2 146.1 146.2 147.4 149.2 
Food and beverages. ..........ccssseeesetecesseseeereees 161.1 164.6 163.7 163.9 164.2 164.1 164.2 164.7 165.1 165.5 165.7 165.9 166.6 166.8 167.1 


Commodities less food and beverages..... 


arp 130.5 132.5 130.2 133.2 132.8 131.9 131.9 132.5 134.3 134.9 134.6 134.4 134.0 135.7 138.4 
Nondurables less food and beverages............ 


132.6 137.5} 133.2} 138.6] 138.2} 136.6] 136.7) 138.0) 141.0] 141.9] 141.3) 140.9) 140.5} 143.9) 148.5 


Apparel 133.0 131.3} 132.7] 135.2} 134.2} 130.9} 127.3) 127.5) 131.8) 134.6) 133.6) 130.1 126.8} 129.2) 132.5 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 
and apparel 137.4 146.0} 138.5] 145.7) 145.6] 144.8) 146.8) 148.8) 151.2} 151.2} 150.7} 152.1 153.1 1572) 1627 


Durables........... 127.6 126.0} 126.0) 126.1 125.8] 125.7) 125.6] 125.4) 125.7) 125.9) 126.0} 125.9) 125.7) 125.3} 125.6 
SOIICOS oe reecccr-eaicaetersrnncesseresvetrs eapctaenssescnccel 184.2 188.8} 187.6} 187.8} 187.9| 188.6} 189.5) 189.9) 190.1 190.2} 190.5} 190.5} 191.4) 192.2] 193.1 
Rent of shelter® mee 189.6 195.0) 193.9) 194.3) 194.2) 194.9) 195.7) 196.1 196.1 196.3) 196.3] 196.3) 197.6] 198.5} 199.7 
Transporatation SCrviCeS............:.:0cseeceeereeseenes 187.9 190.7| 190.7] 191.0) 190.4) 189.3) 191.0] 190.2} 189.9] 191.9} 192.7} 192.8} 193.0] 193.7) 195.0 
OMEN SOIVICES. fa nssstescnscscocavsszasensossossssserncrnzenare 216.9 223.1) 221.3) 221.7] 221.9] 222.2) 222.6) 223.9} 224.5} 225.1] 226.0] 226.5) 227.4) 227.4) 2278 


Special indexes: 
All items less food 
All items less shelter... 
All items less medical care. . 
Commodities less food.... 
Nondurables less food.... 


163.4 167.0] 165.3] 166.7} 166.6] 166.7| 167.2) 167.7) 168.5) 168.8} 168.8) 168.8) 169.2) 170.3) 171.9 
157.2 160.2 158.5 159.9 159.9 159.7 160.1 160.6 161.6 162.0 162.1 162.1 162.3 163.3 164.8 
158.6 162.0 160.5 161.6 161.6 161.6 162.0 162.5 163.2 163.6 163.6 163.6 164.0 164.9 166.3 
132.0 134.0 131.7 134.6 134.3 133.4 133.4 134.0 135.8 136.3 136.1 135.9 135.6 137.2 139.9 
134.6 139.4 135.3 140.4 140.1 138.6 138.7 139.9 142.8 143.7 143.1 142.8 142.4 145.7 150.1 
Nondurables less food and apparel...... 139.2 147.5} 140.5} 147.0} 147.0] 146.3} 148.2} 150.0) 152.3) 152.3} 151.9] 153.2} 154.2} 158.0} 163.0 
Nondurables. 146.9 151.2 148.5 151.4 151.4 150.5 150.6 151.5 153.2 154.0 153.7 153.6 153.7 155.6 158.1 
Services less rent of shelter® Le ee ee 191.8 195.8 194.2 194.5 194.7 195.6 196.5 196.9 197.3 197.4 197.9 198.0 198.6 199.2 199.9 
Services less medical care services.............+.+ 178.4 182.7 181.5] 181.8] 181.8; 182.6) 183.4) 183.8} 183.9} 184.1 184.3) 184.3) 185.1 185.8) 186.7 
En@rGVectsvsce-sssouraceresesss a 102.9 106.6 98.4] 105.0) 105.6] 106.8) 108.7) 111.3} 113.2} 111.6) 111.2) 112.2) 112.5) 116.7) 122.2 
All items less energy... 170.9 174.4 173.7 174.2 174.1 174.0 174.3 174.5 175.1 175.7 175.8 175.7 176.2 176.8 177.7 
All items less food and energy... 173.4 177.0 176.2 176.8 176.6 176.6 176.9 177.1 177.7 178.3 178.4 178.2 178.7 179.4 180.4 
Commodities less food and energy.. a 143.2 144.1 143.9 144.9 144.5 143.7 143.2 143.0 144.6 145.3 145.0 144.2 143.6 144.2 145.3 
Energy COMMOGItICS............secceeseeseeeeeneeeee 92.1 100.0 86.4 99.9} 100.3 98.3) 101.3) 106.3) 109.1 109.1 108.7) 111.8) 112.8) 120.6) 131.7 
Services lOSS ONEFGY..........cccsceseeesessceeeeeeres 190.6 195.7 194.7 195.0 195.0 195.3 196.1 196.5 196.6 197.2 197.5 197.7 198.7 199.5 200.5 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 
All 1TOMS..........0eccsereeee 
All items (1967 = 100)... 
Food and beverages... 


159.7 163.2} 161.4 162.7} 162.8] 162.8) 163.3) 163.8] 164.7} 165.0} 165.1 165.1 165.5| 166.4] 167.8 
475.6 486.2} 480.9] 484.7) 484.9] 485.0} 486.3] 487.8} 490.5] 491.5] 491.7) 491.8) 492.9] 495.6) 499.7 
160.4 163.8} 162.9} 163.0) 163.3) 163.3) 163.4| 163.9} 164.3] 164.7| 164.9] 165.2; 165.9) 166.1 166.4 
rs 160.0 163.4] 162.6] 162.6] 162.9] 162.8] 163.0} 163.5| 163.9] 164.4) 164.5) 164.7) 165.4) 165.6} 165.9 
Food at home........ = 160.0 163.0} 162.3] 162.2} 162.6] 162.5} 162.5} 162.9} 163.5} 164.0) 164.0) 164.2) 165.1 165.1 165.3 
Cereals and bakery products... 180.9 184.7 183.2 184.5 184.8 185.5 186.1 184.8 185.0 185.0 184.5 185.7 185.5 185.8 185.9 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs.. 147.0 147.6] 146.4) 146.3) 146.1 146.9] 146.8) 148.2) 148.9) 148.8} 150.1 149.4) 149.8) 150.8} 152.0 
Dairy and related products’. 150.4 159.4] 161.5} 155.7} 155.8] 155.7) 155.3] 156.0] 158.4) 164.0} 164.6] 161.9} 159.9} 160.4) 158.7 
Fruits and vegetables........... 197.0 201.8} 198.7] 201.7) 205.3) 201.9] 201.0} 201.2} 201.6] 201.0) 199.8] 202.8) 207.0} 201.7; 200.5 


Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
materials 131.8 133.2| 133.6] 133.2} 133.1 133.2) 133.1) 133.2] 133.0) 133.4) 132.7} 133.5) 136.0} 137.6) 137.8 


Other foods at home.. 150.2 152.8] 152.3] 153.0) 152.6] 152.8] 153.0] 153.5} 153.3} 152.9} 152.3/ 152.7| 153.7) 153.8) 154.5 
Sugar and sweets... 150.1 162.2} 151.1 151.7| 152.8} 152.0} 152.0) 152.6) 153.3) 153.2) 152.0) 152.3) 154.8) 154.3) 154.5 
Fats and oils 146.5 147.9| 148.9} 148.6) 147.0} 147.2; 147.8) 148.3) 148.1 148.6] 144.9] 144.7) 146.8] 145.2} 145.7 


165.4 168.8} 168.0} 169.0} 1685] 169.0) 169.2) 169.7) 169.2) 1685) 168.8) 169.4) 169.8) 1705) 171.6 
102.6 104.6] 105.0] 105.2) 104.7} 104.4; 103.9} 104.4; 105.1 103.8} 103.4] 105.2} 103.9} 106.2} 106.7 
161.1 165.0} 164.1 164.4) 164.5} 164.4 164.9) 165.5} 165.8} 166.1 166.5} 166.8] 167.1 167.6} 167.9 


Other foods 
Other miscellaneous foods" 
Food away from home’ 


Other food away from home"... 101.6] 105.1] 103.8} 104.1] 104.2} 104.5] 105.3] 105.8] 106.2) 106.6] 106.8] 106.9] 107.4) 107.8] 107.8 
Alcoholic beverages 464.6] 168.8] 167.3; 167.8 168.5} 168.7| 169.1] 169.2| 169.8] 169.5] 170.4) 171.0] 171.6] 172.2] 172.8 
Housing 156.7| 160.0] 158.8} 159.1 159.2} 160.2 160.7] 161.0) 161.3] 161.0] 161.1] 161.1] 161.8] 162.7] 163.2 
Shatter ee ae | 176.6| 181.6] 180.5} 180.8) 180.9] 181.5] 182.0] 182.4) 1826] 182.8] 183.1/ 183.3) 184.1] 184.8) 185.6 
Rent of primary residence... 471.7| 177.4| 175.6] 176.0 176.4 176.8) 177.1] 177.5] 178.0] 178.4] 179.3] 179.9] 180.3] 180.7} 181.2 
Lodging away from HOme?ascssnssssssessssessc-ee 409.0 122.2| 114.2} 114.5/ 112.0] 113.8] 116.7) 116.8] 113.8} 113.1] 108.4] 105.7) 110.8} 114.5] 119.9 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’) 171-1] 175.7|° 1745] 174.8/ 175.1] 175.4) 175.7| 1764) 1765) 176.8) 177.4 177.8| 178.2] 178.6] 178.8 
Tenants’ and household insurance’™............. 400.0| 101.6} 100.6} 100.6) 100.9] 102.3) 102.2} 102.3} 102.5} 102.4] 102.3) 102.4] 102.6} 1026) 102.8 
Fuels and utilities... “| 428.4 128.7] 125.8] 125.5] 126.3] 130.2} 131.4] 131.4) 132.6] 130.1] 129.8} 129.2) 129.5] 132.0) 131.2 
Ficlsemee | 413.3] 113.0] 110.0] 109.7] 110.6] 114.7] 115.7} 115.9] 117.2) 114.4] 114.0} 113.5] 113.6] 116.3) 115.4 


90.3 91.7 85.8 88.1 88.0 87.8 87.6 89.3 93.9] © 97.7) 100.7) 106.0) 114.0] 144.5] 129.6 
120.8 120.4] 117.3] 116.9] 117.9] 122.6] 123.6] 123.7] 124.9} 121.5} 120.9} 119.8) 119.4) 120.1 120.2 
125.0 124.7| 124.9] 125.2) 1248] 124.8] 124.9] 124.7] 124.8] 124.5) 124.2) 124.2) 124.5) 124.6) 125.3 
131.6 130.1 131.1 133.7) 133.0) 129.6) 126.4) 126.4) 130.5) 133.1 132.3} 129.0] 125.9; 127.9) 131.0 
131.4 131.2| 131.6] 133.6] 134.0] 131.6] 128.6] 127.2} 130.3) 134.0) 133.3) 131.6) 129.3) 129.9) 131.5 
123.9 121.3) 123.9) 126.5] 125.5] 120.6] 114.4] 116.0) 123.3) 126.0) 124.4) 119.8) 114.2) 118.0) 123.5 
126.7 130.3] 126.5} 129.3] 128.9) 128.0) 128.4) 129.6) 131.4) 134.1 134.3) 134.8] 134.9) 134.7] 135.7 


Fuel oil and other fuels 
Gas (piped) and electricity... 
Household furnishings and operations... 


Men's and boys' apparel.......... 
Women's and girls’ apparel.. 


Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel. 


Footwear...... 128.7 126.2| 126.8) 129.5) 127.9} 125.8) 125.8) 124.4) 125.1 126.6} 126.9} 124.2) 122.3) 122.6) 124.7 
Transportation... 140.5 143.4) 139.1 142.9} 143.1 142.4] 143.7} 145.0! 146.0} 146.6) 146.9) 147.6) 147.7) 149.1 152.9 
Private tranSPOrtatiOn........ccceeeeersereesseesereerssetee 138.0 140.7} 136.2} 140.1 140.3} 139.9] 140.9} 142.4) 143.6) 143.9) 144.2) 145.0) 145.1 146.4 150.1 


New and used motor vehicles” 100.3 100.41 99.5] 99.7/ 99.8] 100.0] 100.1] 100.2| 100.7| 101.2 101.5] 101.5] 101.2] 100.7] 100.8 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Eamers and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average ie 1999 2000 
Series —- — — 
1998 1999 | Mar. | Apr. | May June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. 
Me 1 a Ie 
NewiVehiclosssie.:scbeeisetisecosse- teres tioceonane 144.61  144.0| 144.5] 144.5] 144.0] 143.6] 143.2} 142.6] 142.8] 143.5| 144.3) 144.7) 144.5) 144.2) 144.5 
Used cars and trucks | ....ssscscssssesesessseeeessessees 152.0 153.3} 148.7| 149.6] 150.9] 152.2} 153.7) 155.2) 157.0) 157.7) 157.3} 156.3) 155.3) 154.4) 154.4 


92.2 100.8 86.4} 100.8) 101.3 99.2} 102.6] 107.8} 110.6 110.0] 109.5} 112.3) 112.9) 118.6) 132.0 
91.7 100.2 85.9} 100.3) 100.8 98.7; 102.1 107.3} 110.0} 109.4, 108.9] 111.7/ 112.3) 117.9) 131.2 


Motor fuel 
Gasoline (all types)..... 


Motor vehicle parts and equipment................. 100.5 100.0 99.8 99.6 99.7 99.6 99.5 99.6 99.9 99.8! 100.6} 100.2} 100.3} 100.5} 100.9 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............ 168.2 173.3) 172.0] 172.3/ 172.7] 173.1] 173.5} 173.5] 174.3) 174.7) 175.1) 175.2) 176.1) 176.6} 177.2 
PUIG TANSPOMALION:,.-.ccser.re-<eoeseertecescesscnrsssrved 187.1 193.1] 194.1} 196.4] 193.9] 189.0] 195.7} 192.5} 190.7} 196.3) 197.0} 196.0} 194.8) 198.8} 203.4 


241.41 249.7] 247.5] 248.2} 248.7| 249.4] 250.3] 251.0] 251.4] 251.9) 252.5] 253.2) 254.5) 256.2} 257.3 
218.6) 226.8} 223.9] 225.7| 225.7| 226.6] 227.8} 228.4| 229.0) 229.1] 229.5) 230.2) 230.7| 231.0) 231.8 
Medical care services 246.6] 254.9] 252.8) 253.3) 253.8] 254.5) 255.3] 256.0) 256.4] 257.0| 257.6] 258.4 259.9) 261.9) 263.1 
Professional Services. ......--..- 223.7| 230.8} 228.9 229.7) 230.2] 231.0) 231.4| 231.7) 232.0] 232.5/ 233.1] 233.4) 234.8) 236.7; 238.0 
Hospital and related Services. .........:sesssss | 283.6] 295.5] 292.8] 292.3] 293.0] 293.6] 295.3] 297.3) 298.2) 298.9) 299.8) 302.1| 304.1) 306.4) 307.5 
Recreation? 100.9} 101.3) 101.3] 101.4] 101.5] 101.6] 101.6] 101.5] 101.0] 101.1) 101.0] 101.2) 101.4] 101.6) 102.0 
101.1)  100.5/ 101.0} 100.8] 100.6) 100.5| 100.4/ 1007; 99.8] 99.9] 999| 998) 100.2) 100.4) 100.6 
100.4 101.5] 101.0] 100.9] 100.7] 100.7/ 100.8) 101.5] 102.1) 102.3] 102.5) 102.5} 103.0) 102.5) 102.2 


Medical care 
Medical care commodities. 


Video and audio'...... 
Education and communication 


Education* 102.1 107.2 105.6 105.7 105.9 106.0 106.3 107.7 109.5 109.7 109.4 109.4 110.5 110.9 111.0 
Educational books and supplies... 253.1 264.1 264.0| 263.9] 264.3] 264.8] 265.0] 267.2} 269.9} 271.8} 256.5) 256.9] 276.6} 281.3} 280.0 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 288.5 302.8} 298.0) 298.3) 298.7) 299.2 300.2 304.1 309.5 310.0 310.4 310.4 311.7 312.7 312.8 

GOHIITIUNICABOR eto ernie 99.1 96.9 97.4 97.0 96.5 96.4 96.3 96.5 96.2 96.3 96.9 97.0 97.1 95.7 95.3 
Information and information processing’ Bae 99.0 96.5 97.1 96.7 96.2 96.0 96.0 96.1 95.8 95.9 96.6 96.6 96.7 95.3 94.8 

Telephone SONICS ee 100.7 100.2} 100.4) 100.0 99.8 99.9 99.7 99.9 99.7 100.0; 100.8} 100.9 101.1 99.6 99.1 
Information and information processing 

other than telephone services'............... 41.2 31.6 33.5 33.0 31.8 30.8 31.1 30.8 30.3 29.9 29.3 29.3 28.9 28.6 28.2 
Personal computers and peripheral 

equipment! wep: - ak et, 5” oa 77.9 53.1 56.9 55.9 55.1 54.0 52.5 50.6 49.4 48.1 46.9 46.9 45.7 44.5 43.6 


Other goods and services. 
Tobacco and smoking products. 


236.1] 261.9] 255.6} 259.5] 258.8] 258.7| 262.0| 260.7} 267.3) 267.9] 267.4) 267.3) 269.3] 271.7] 273.3 
274.8| 356.2| 336.0] 350.5] 345.9] 343.5] 356.6] 350.6] 374.4/ 374.0) 370.4) 369.7/ 375.7| 383.6] 387.8 
Dareialicara ee ee. ee 156.8| 161.3] 160.3/ 160.4 160.8| 161.3] 161.3) 161.6 161.9] 162.6] 163.0} 163.1; 163.5] 163.9) 164.3 
149.3] 152.5} 151.6) 151.7] 151.6] 153.3] 152.7) 153.1] 153.7]; 154.1] 154.0} 153.1] 153.4) 153.2) 154.1 
Porsonalicaressrvicos. seo 166.3} 171.7| 170.2} 170.6) 171.4] 171.2] 171.8] 1722) 172.4| 173.2] 174.4] 174.7| 175.3] 176.1] 176.6 
Miscellaneous personal ServiceS.............-.++. 234.0] 243.1) 241.4] 241.7|/ 242.3] 242.6) 243.2| 243.8] 244.5} 245.5) 245.9| 246.7| 247.6] 248.9] 249.4 


1 
Personal care products 


Commodity and service group: 
Commodities 141.8 144.7 142.5 144.7 144.6 144.0 144.2 144.8 146.3 146.8 146.6 146.6 146.6 147.8 149.8 


Food and beverages....... 160.4 163.8} 162.9} 163.0} 163.3) 163.3) 163.4] 163.9) 164.3) 164.7; 164.9) 165.2) 165.9) 166.1} 166.4 


Commodities less food and beverages............. 130.6 133.2; 130.3] 133.6] 133.4) 132.5) 132.7] 133.4) 135.4] 165.9) 135.6) 135.4) 135.1 136.8) 139.6 
Nondurables less food and beverages.. nA 132.1 138.1 133.1 139.1 138.8 137.0 137.5 138.8 142.4 142.9 142.2 142.0 141.7 145.1 150.2 
PeVo1 052142) [Rey ev cP ea PRD Ree CPeL EAT Renee PRCCEE CD 131.6 130.1 131.1 133.7 133.0 129.6 126.4 126.4 130.5 133.1 132.3 129.0 125.9 127.9 131.0 
Nondurables less tood, beverages, 
MUDD sg apecs enisecas te egetevatduyaenensovasvaarnens 137.0 147.2 138.7 146.7 146.6 145.7 148.1 150.2 153.2 153.1 162.5 153.9 155.0 159.3 165.7 
Durables 127.3 126.0} 125.7) 125.8) 125.6} 125.6} 125.7) 125.7] 126.1) 126.3) 126.4] 126.3) 126.0] 125.6] 125.8 


181.0 185.3) 184.0 184.2 184.4) 185.2 185.9 186.3} 186.6 186.7 187.1 187.2 187.9 188.5 189.2 
Rent of shelter” 170.1 174.9} 173.8 174.1 174.2 174.7 175.3 175.6 175.8 176.1 176.3 176.5 177.3 178.0 178.7 
Transporatation services... 185.4 187.9} 187.8) 187.9] 187.5} 186.7| 188.0) 187.4; 187.3} 189.0} 189.8} 189.9] 190.2} 190.8] 191.8 
Other services. 213.7 219.6; 217.8) 218.1) 218.4) 218.8) 219.2} 220.3} 220.9] 221.6} 222.3) 222.9] 223.8] 223.7} 224.0 

Special indexes: 
All it0MS lOSS f00.........csesecccreensseseseersnesessseenes 159.5 163.1) 161.1} 162.6} 162.6) 162.7} 163.2) 163.7} 164.7; 165.0} 165.1; 165.1} 165.4; 166.4| 168.0 
All items IOSS SNOMOL........:ccccccecseseseeeeseeeeteed 155.0 158.1 156.1 157.7 157.7 157.6 158.0 158.6 159.7 160.1 160.1 160.1 160.3 161.3 162.8 
All items less medical care 155.8 159.2 157.5 158.8 158.8 158.8 159.2 159.7 160.7 161.0 161.1 161.1 161.4) 162.3 163.6 
Commodities less food.. a 132.0 134.6] 131.8} 135.0) 134.8] 133.9) 134.2) 134.8) 136.7) 137.2) 137.0] 136.8] 136.5) 138.2! 141.0 
Nondurables less f00d............+ ia 134.1 140.0) 135.1} 140.8} 140.6] 138.9} 139.4 140.7| 143.8} 144.6] 144.0] 143.8] 143.6] 146.8] 151.7 
Nondurables less food and apparel... 138.7 148.4) 140.5} 147.9] 147.9} 147.0] 149.3) 151.2} 154.0} 153.8] 153.4] 154.7] 155.8] 159.8] 165.7 
INOTOT ANGS ad aie cessyavevivizertuapbaretianectscantyesl 146.5 151.3} 148.3) 151.4; 151.4) 150.5} 150.8] 151.7} 153.6} 154.3} 154.0] 154.0] 154.2! 156.0| 158.8 
Services less rent of Shelter”. ....-ccccccccscesscecseeeee 170.7 174.1 172.6 172.7 173.0 174.0 174.7 175.0} 175.5 175.4 175.8) 175.9 176.4 176.9 177.4 
Services less medical care services, in 175.4 179.5) 178.2} 178.4) 178.6) 179.4; 180.1) 180.4) 180.7} 180.8) 181.1] 181.2) 181.9) 182.4] 183.1 
BES ION ad ececs sdisadededesaaccasaisdvvdstnanns fytceiesnottnny 102.1 106.1 97.5 104.5 105.2 106.2 108.4 W114 113.1 111.4 111.0) 112.1 112.5 116.7 122.9 
All HOMS IOSS ONGIGY........cssccscsessssecrssesssresessees 167.6 7144 170.2 170.7 170.7 170.6 170.9 171.1 171.8 172.4) 172.6) 172.5 172.8 173.3 174.1 

All items less food and energy 169.6 173.1) 172.2) 172.9} 172.8) 172.7] 172.9] 173.1] 173.9] 174.5] 174.7] 174.5] 174.8] 175.3 1762 
Commodities less food and energy... 142.7 144.3} 143.7] 144.8| 144.5) 143.8] 143.5] 143.3] 145.0] 145.7/ 145.4) 144.6] 1441] 1446 145.6 
Energy commodities. 100.3 86.6] 100.2 109.1) 112.1) 113.1) 120.4 132.0 


Servi ks 
ervices less energy. 191.5 194.4) 194.7) 195.5} 196.2} 196.9 


1 A 
; Not seasonally adjusted. * Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. — Data not available. 


5 Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 
NOTE: Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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29. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
es 
Area sched- 1999 2000 1999 2000 
ule’ Sling: lesen i Paraee lg=oeaen) 
aie | Feb. | Mar. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
UBSECHY AVEPAIO cco et nes tarts ne ee assent nctee M 164.5} 165.0} 168.3] 168.3) 168.7) 169.7] 171.1) 161.1] 161.4} 165.1} 165.1] 165.5] 166.4] 167.8 
Region and area size* 

Northeast urban........ M 171.6] 171.9] 175.5] 175.5] 176.1] 177.4] 178.3) 168.3} 168.5] 172.6] 172.6] 173.0] 174.3] 175.1 
Size A—More than 1,500,000 M 172.4] 172.8} 176.5] 176.3) 176.9] 178.3] 179.2} 168.1} 168.3] 172.7} 172.4] 172.8] 174.1] 174.9 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° M 103.0} 103.2} 105.1] 105.4 105.8] 106.7) 107.2} 102.6} 102.8} 105.0} 105.2} 105.5] 106.3] 106.8 

Midwest urban’... M 160.5} 161.0} 164.6) 164.4] 164.8] 165.8] 167.0] 156.5} 156.9] 160.9} 160.7] 161.2) 162.1] 163.4 
Size A—More than 1,500,000............0.0:00. M 161.8} 162.4] 165.6] 165.5] 166.1] 167.2] 168.3] 157.2} 157.5] 161.0} 161.1] 161.6] 162.7] 163.8 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° M 102.6} 103.0) 105.6} 105.3} 105.5} 106.0] 106.8} 102.2} 102.6] 105.5} 105.3} 105.5) 106.1] 106.9 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)... M 155.6] 155.7} 159.3] 158.9] 159.0] 159.8) 161.5} 153.4] 153.4) 157.6] 157.3) 157.6] 158.3] 160.0 

South urban M 160.0} 160.6} 163.5) 163.6] 164.0] 164.7] 166.4) 158.0} 158.4] 161.8) 162.0] 162.2] 163.0] 164.6 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... M 158.9} 159.7} 162.9) 163.0] 163.5] 164.1] 165.9] 156.4] 156.9] 160.6] 160.9] 161.2] 161.8] 163.4 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°.......-ccccccccsescccccssssssessesees M 103.0} 103.3} 105.1) 105.2] 105.3] 105.9} 106.9} 102.3} 102.8] 104.9] 105.0] 105.1] 105.7] 106.7 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)... M 160.9] 161.5} 164.1) 163.5] 164.4 165.1] 166.8} 161.0) 161.5) 165.0] 164.6] 165.1] 165.8] 167.6 

ax M 166.9} 167.3} 170.4) 170.5! 171.0] 171.9] 173.4) 162.7) 163.2) 166.2| 166.4] 166.7] 167.4] 169.1 
Size A—More than 1,500,000...........cccsccsecsesesseeseeseeseesees M 167.8} 168.2} 171.6] 171.7] 172.3] 173.3] 174.9] 161.9) 162.3] 165.7] 165.8] 166.3] 167.1] 168.7 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,0009 ooo ccccccccccccssssssssssssesees M 103.8} 104.1] 105.5) 105.7] 105.7] 106.2} 107.1} 103.6] 104.0) 105.3] 105.5] 105.5} 105.9] 106.8 

Size classes: 

M 149.0] 149.5) 152.5} 152.5} 153.0} 154.0] 155.2) 147.4) 147.7] 151.2} 151.2} 151.6] 152.5} 153.6 

M 103.0} 103.3) 105.3] 105.3} 105.5} 106.1/ 106.9) 102.6] 102.9] 105.0} 105.2} 105.3} 105.9} 106.8 

M 160.7| 161.1) 164.2] 163.7] 164.3} 164.9] 166.7) 159.4) 159.8) 163.5} 163.1] 163.5} 164.1] 165.9 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL-IN-WI.........00:.c0ccceeseeerseeens M 166.4 167.0] 169.3] 169.2} 170.1] 171.3] 172.0] 160.6] 161.1; 163.7) 163.7) 164.5] 165.6] 166.4 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA...........:00-+4 M 164.6] 165.0} 167.1) 167.3] 167.9] 169.2} 170.6] 158.1) 158.3) 160.6] 160.9] 161.2] 162.4] 163.9 

New York, NY—Northern NJ-Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA.| = M 175.1] 175.5] 178.8) 178.6] 179.2] 180.4] 181.4] 170.6] 170.8) 174.6] 174.3] 174.6] 175.8] 176.6 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH-ME-CT........0...00008+ 1 -| 174.8] 179.2 -| 180.2 -| 182.7 -| 172.3] 177.8 -| 178.6 -| 181.1 

Cloveland—AlronxOH izle csaivsce2-cscast-ceeteev ses edcdsisieemse 1 -| 161.2] 163.8 -| 164.4 -| 166.8 -| 152.9] 156.1 -| 156.8 -| 159.2 

Dallas-FtworthinixXecrtrres avseccunscncncconss<csesseevencstusers 1 -| 156.4) 160.1 -| 160.4 -| 163.1 -| 155.8] 159.8 -| 160.3 -| 162.9 

Washington—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV" ..-.ccccccsecsseesse-ee 1 -| 103.2} 105.0 -| 105.3 -| 107.0 -| 102.8] 104.9 -| 105.3 -| 106.9 

AllantanGAleere nce arrears eee aces oe nea ae? 2 161.9 - -| 167.0 -| 167.4 -| 159.1 - -| 164.6 -| 164.9 - 

Detroit—Ann Arbor—Flint, Ml..........:::ccssccseceeeeeeeseteeseeeed 2 161.2 - -| 165.6 -| 167.2 -| 155.8 - -| 160.4 -| 162.0 - 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX..............ccccceeseeeneeeee ee 2 146.6 - -| 150.3 -| 152.1 -| 145.0 - -| 149.2 -| 150.5 - 

Miami-Ft. Lauderdale, FL... eee : 2 161.4 - -| 164.8 -| 165.9 -| 158.8 ~ -| 162.7 -| 163.5 - 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD.... | 2 168.6 - =| 1729 =| 174.7 -| 167.8 - -| 172.8 -| 174.5 - 

San Francisco—-OaKiand-San Jose, CA.........cccccseeeeeeee es 2 169.4 - -| 174.5 -| 176.5 -| 165.7 ~ -| 170.9 -| 172.5 - 

Seattie-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA.. 2 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other goods 
and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

41—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
$ Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
* The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau. 
It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
5 Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
© In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the cP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; 
Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver-Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, HI; Kansas City, 


MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN—WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port- 
land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, 
FL. 

7 Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

— Data not available. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CP! program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and 
other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use in their 
escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


30. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 
[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1991 1992 1993 1994 1998 1999 


Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 

136.2 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 

4.2 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 2.2 


136.8 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.7 161.1 164.6 


POI CORUGN ANOS: carranccclenencxttvarssvneseenseacscedecsterenshaes 3.6 1.4 2.1 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 2.2 ee 
Housing: 

ING OXG eecapecsccercsenceseeeeutertay seuenauscecarconturaceactrecrnreecy 133.6 137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 

POFCONUCHENG Oiecccisnccerserssecessvenvncencaceennsceenescomecae 4.0 2.9 2.7 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 2.2 
Apparel: 

3 ES en ere es aaser ha neieiceos Bee cece gre Er CeCe re EEE PECCEE ME eC 128.7 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 

PGIGCQMUCNANGO secccreconspecncsusenasecnneccccceaercceavecms cals 3.7 2.9) 1.4 -.2 -1.0 -.2 9 oa -1.3 
Transportation: 

AGO Keececvervcercucrarcertvecwoe eae aisscescacecteusereranthevrssacaivenre 123.8 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 

POICOMUGHENGES cicncossrsccrontrncscarenceasencseaqnesscasves 2.7 2.2 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 2.0 
Medical care: 

ING OX ie casszssncacesssnansyssxestuetersnvssecosessevavevecuvseveevarcosuevea 177.0 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 

Percent change rcrrocs:sccssneon---eenercaacaeecetaaueewnn ante 8.7 7.4 5.9 48 45 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 
Other goods and services: : 

WRGO Xe gece es crnt em chap cone souks caccesbevex-sectuasuransecousnuesnaentrares 171.6 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 

POTGONTUGHANGO x cccsers-seccesteancevskccecranscrecrunecaspatarsnc 7.9 6.8 5.2 2.9 4.2 41 44 Br 8.7 


Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
NGO Xeccrcecaenesettesesnceesensn scenes cess ieaea taanpaneanccicessbeer 134.3 138.2 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 
Percent change. 4] 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.9 2.9 2.3 1.3 2.2 
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31. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


(1982 = 100] 
Annual average 1999 2000 
Grouping i 
1998 I 1999° | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
FInISNOG QOOUS: cctcssosesncoccscteqcescrsecsarces 130.7 133.1 131.1 131.9 | 132.4] 132.7 | 132.9] 183.7 | 134.7 | 135.1 134.9] 135.0] 134.7] 136.0] 137.0 
Finished consumer goods 128.9 132.1 129:4-|' 130.4: || -131:2)} 139-7] = 13231 133.2 | 134.6] 134.5} 1343] 1344] 134.0} 135.6] 137.0 
Finished consumer foods... 134.3 135.1 134.7 133.4 134.5 135.1 134.6 135.9 136.7 135.8 135.4 135.7 135.0 135.9 135.9 
Finshed consumer goods 
excluding foods 126.4 130.6 | 127.0} 129.0} 129.6) 130.0} 130.8} 131.9] 133.5] 133.7] 133.6] 133.7] 133.3] 135.4] 137.3 
Nondurable goods less food. 122.2 127.9] 122.9} 125.7} 1266) 127.5] 128.9] 130.4] 1328] 131.5] 131.6] 131.8] 131.3) 134.3] 137.0 
Durable goods........ 132.9 133.0 | 133.1 133.1 132.8} 132.3] 131.7] 131.6} 131.2] 134.9] 1346] 1346] 134.2] 134.0] 134.0 
Capital equipment 137.6 137.6 | 137.7} 137.8) 137.6) 137.2] 137.0} 136.9] 136.7] 138.5) 138.3] 1383] 1384] 138.4] 138.5 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components..............00005 4 123.0 123:2 120.7 121.6 122.2 123.0 123.9 124.6 125.3 125.0 125.2 125.6 125.9 126.8 127.9 
Materials and components 
for manufacturing 126.1 124.5 123.4 123.2 123.8 124.1 124.6 125.0 125.4 125.9 125.9 126.1 126.5 126.8 127.4 
Materials for food manufacturing.............) 123.2 120.9) 121.4] 118.1 119.6 | 120.0) 119.0] 121.1 122.0) 122.2) 120.9] 1185] 117.9) 117.8} 118.1 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing.. 126.7 124.8 122.6 122.7 123.3 123.8 124.8 125.5 126.5 127.7 127.8 128.4 129.0 129.6 131.3 
Materials for durable manufacturing......... 128.0 125.1 123.2 123.2 124.3 124.8 126.1 126.2 126.2 126.5 126.7 127.4 128.4 129.4 129.5 
Components for manufacturing.............. 125.9 A25:7Al) A257e 125578) 125:6 | 125 efi 125.6.) 125.6 125.7 | 2o-7 el 25s en host OO maces ial ney t, 
Materials and components 
FOF CONSEMICHON Aincceaters-sseanescsoneentenscecaedee 4 146.8 148.9 147.8 148.0 148.5 149.5 150.5 150.4 149.6 149.1 149.4 149.7 150.4 150.8 151.3 
81.1 84.9 76.2 80.6 82.5 84.9 87.6 90.0 92.5 89.3 90.2 91.7 91.7 94.9 98.1 
Containers. 140.8 142.5 138.5 140.4 141.6 142.2 142.1 143.6 145.7 146.3 146.5 146.5 147.2 147.3 148.3 
SUDDNOS sees sisrovseenenneeeccvensence stems econtaad 134.8 134.2} 133.7] 133.8] 133.7] 133.9] 133.9] 134.2] 1344] 1348] 135.0] 135.2) 135.2] 135.5] 136.0 
Crude materials for further 
processing 96.8 98.2 89.0 91.1 97.4 97.4 97.9} 103.1 107.3] 104.0] 109.2}; 103.9} 106.3) 111.2] 113.3 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs... 103.9 98.8 98.8 95.4 99.6 99.5 96.2 | 100.1 100.1 98.8 99.5 96.8 96.4 97.6 | 101.3 
Crude nonfood materials............:::ccseeee 88.4 94.3 79.1 84.8 92.3 92.5 95.5| 101.5] 108.3] 103.8] 111.9] 105.0} 109.2) 1165] 117.5 
Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods................ 129.5 132.3] 129.9] 131.3] 131.6] 131.8] 132.3] 133.0} 134.0] 134.7] 134.7] 134.7] 134.5] 135.9] 137.2 
Finished energy goods. 75.1 78.9 71.2 75.9 775 78.6 80.7 83.5 85.8 83.5 83.6 83.8 83.8 87.4 92.0 
Finished goods less energy.... 141.1 143.0 142.7 142.3 142.5 142.6 142.3 142.5 143.1 144.2 144.0 144.0 143.6 144.2 144.3 
Finished consumer goods less energy......, 142.5 145.2 144.7 144.2 144.6 144.8 144.5 | 144.9 145.8 146.6 146.3 146.5 145.8 146.6 146.7 
Finished goods less food and energy........ 4 143.7 146.1 145.8 145.8 145.6 145.5 145.3 145.2 145.7 147.5 147.4 147.4 147.0 147.5 147.6 
Finished consumer goods less food 
PARI OMOM GV soocasvscones-nsnvupe-sseureunssweacceaversuo 147.7 151.7 161.2 161.2 151.0 151.0 150.9 150.7 151.7 153.6 153.4 153.4 152.8 153.6 153.6 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
AVG OMON GY conceeeececeessacacsenenyangatuseneavaversy 159.1 166.3 165.3 165.2 165.2 165.7 165.9 165.7 167.9 168.1 168.2 168.1 167.2 169.0 169.0 
Intermediate materials less foods 
and feeds. 123.4 123.9 121.2 122.3 122.9 123.7 124.7 125.4 126.0 125.7 126.0 126.5 126.9 VARA 128.8 
Intermediate foods and feeds.... 116.2 111.1 111.0 109.0 109.8 110.2 109.1 110.9 111.8 112.4 111.6 110.0 109.5 110.3 110.8 
Intermediate energy goods 80.8 84.6 76.0 80.3 82.2 84.6 87.2 89.6 92.1 89.0 89.9 91.4 91.4 94.5 97.8 
Intermediate goods less energy.... 132.4 131.7] 130.6} 130.7] 131.1 131.5] 131.9] 132.3] 132.5] 132.9] 133.0] 133.1 133.5] 133.8] 134.4 
Intermediate materials less foods 
ANGIONOM GY. cwencencuaccsccsucvesvuncnscscessasasssasees 133.5 133.1 131.9 132.1 132.5 132.9 133.4 133.7 133.9 134.2 134.4 134.6 135.1 135.4 136.0 
Crude energy materials. 68.6 78.4 60.5 68.1 77.1 771 80.4 87.3 95.4 88.7 98.9 89.0 92.9| 102.2} 103.4 
Crude materials less energy... 113.6 108.0} 106.6] 103.9} 107.6) 107.7} 1058] 1094} 110.0} 109.8) 110.5] 1093] 1104} 111.4) 114.1 
Crude nonfood materials less energy.. 
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32. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


ee Annual average - 1999 2000 
SIC ndust — 
= 1998 | 1999? | Mar. Apr. | May June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. 
+— + += —— 
— | Total Mining iNGUStrICS..........eeeeeeseseeseneeees 70.8 78.0 63.4 68.9 76.5 76.3 78.7 ie 91.5 87.7 95.1 87.5 90.0 97.3} 100.1 


73.2 70.5 68.3 69.8 69.7 67.3 68.8 69.3 70.4 76.3 73.4 72.6 73.7 75.5 73.6 


10 Metal mining 
89.5 87.2 89.3 89.9 87.8 88.2 86.9 86.9 85.9 86.0 86.1 85.1 85.9 84.6 85.8 


12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100).. 


13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100)...........-.-4 68.3 78.5 58.6 65.7 76.3 76.2 79.6 87.6 96.9 91.2 | 101.6 91.6 94.7 | 104.5 | 108.6 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
Minerals, Except fUCIS...........ccecceeeeereeeeeeteee 132.2 133.9| 133.6] 133.8) 133.8] 134.2] 1342| 134.2] 134.3] 1344] 1344] 134.4 134.7 | 135.0] 135.2 


126.2 428.3} 126.3| 127.4] 127.7] 127.8] 128.3] 129.0| 129.7] 130.2) 130.3] 130.6| 130.8 132.0 | 133.0 
126.3 126.3| 125.6] 124.3] 125.3] 126.0] 125.9] 1268] 127.5] 127.5) 127.1] 126.7] 1266) 127.3 127.5 


— | Total manufacturing industries. 
20 Food and kindred products 


21 Tobacco manufactureS..............+-+ wi] 243.1 325.7 | 315.81 316.0| 3161) 316.2] 3161) 316.5] 344.5| 344.4] 3445 | 345.0| 3295 | 3486 347.3 
22 Textile Mill PrOGUCTS.........:ceseereeereeteceereetneneees 118.6 116.3 117.0 116.4 116.4} 116.3 115.9 116.0 115.9 116.1 115.9 116.1 116.0 116.3 116.0 
23 Apparel and other finished products 

made from fabrics and similar materials....... 124.8 425.3| 125.2] 125.3] 125.3) 125.1] 125.1] 125.5] 1256] 1256] 125.4] 1256) 125.2] 125.3] 125.3 
24 Lumber and wood products, 

OXCOME TUPLE <-cscvceserecsecscessecstraccxccoasscimneens 157.0 161.8} 160.1| 160.2| 161.9| 165.2| 168.5| 166.9} 163.1] 160.0| 1596] 160.9| 161.8] 161.9} 162.0 


139.7 141.2| 1406] 140.7] 140.9] 141.1] 1414.3] 141.6] 141.8] 142.0] 142.0] 1422] 142.3] 1424) 1428 
136.2 136.4| 133.3) 134.2] 134.8] 135.8| 136.3| 137.3| 138.7| 139.9) 140.2] 140.3) 141.0| 141.5] 143.5 


25 Furniture and fixtures.. 
26 Paper and allied products. 


27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries......., 174.0 177.5| 177.0| 177.1] 1772] 177.2) 1774] 177.7| 1781} 1786] 179.1] 1792] 180.3] 180.6} 1812 
28 Chemicals and allied products...............c 148.7 149.5 | 147.5| 147.7| 148.2] 149.0] 149.9] 150.0] 151.0] 1528] 153.0|} 152.5] 153.1] 154.1] 154.8 
29 Petroleum refining and related products........, 66.3 76.8 59.9 73.7 75.4 74.2 79.6 85.3 90.2 87.0 89.5 92.8 94.2} 103.7] 112.2 


30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products. 122.1 4222] 121.3] 121.7| 121.6| 121.9] 122.1] 1225] 1228] 122.9] 123.3] 123.3] 123.9] 123.7] 124.0 
31 Leather and leather products. 137.1 136.5 | 136.1] 136.1) 136.0] 136.5] 136.7] 136.7] 136.9] 137.0] 137.0] 137.3} 137.3] 137.5] 137.5 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...... 129.3 132.6| 131.7| 132.1] 132.5] 132.7] 132.7| 133.1] 133.2] 133.6] 133.7} 133.6] 1342] 1345] 1347 
33 Primary metal industries............-...::sssseeeeeee 120.9 115.7] 114.8] 114.7] 114.9] 115.0 115.4 | 115.7] 116.4) 117.1 117.1 117.2 118.1 119.1 119.8 
34 Fabricated metal products, 

except machinery and transportation 
transportation equipment 


128.7 129.1 | 128.7] 128.9] 128.9] 129.1} 129.1] 129.1) 129.2} 1294] 129.6 | 129.6} 129.8} 130.1] 130.4 


35 Machinery, except electrical............::scscese: be AAS |) UNA AS AS RS) SHS |) Ue ee WT] A712 Ao) AS et 


36 Electrical and electronic machinery, | 
equipment, and supplies 110.4 109.6 | 109.8] 109.7| 109.7| 109.5| 1095) 109.5] 109.2} 109.1} 109.1} 1094} 1089] 1088] 108.5 
37 Transportation 133.6 1384.4] 1344] 134.5] 134.1] 133.6] 183.0] 1829] 1326] 136.7] 136.2| 136.0] 136.1 | 135.9] 136.1 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical | 
Qoods; watches And CIOCKS.......-...:eeceeeseseey 126.0 125.7 | 126.4] -126.4} 125.9] 125.3] 125.1] 125.0) 1249] 125.2] 125.3] 125.4] 125.7} 126.0] 125.9 


39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries | 
IMGustries (12/85 = 100)..........csecessecenesencens 129.7 130.3 | 130.4] 130.4] 130.5] 130.5} 130.5] 130.1] 130.0} 130.4] 130.2] 130.6} 130.9] 131.0] 130.9 


Service industries: 


42 Motor freight transportation 


and warehousing (06/93 = 100)............20+ 111.6 114.7] 1141] 1142] 1143] 1146] 1148] 115.1} 115.8) 115.5) 115.5] 11588) 1165] 1168] 118.1 
43 | U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100)... 132.3 135.3} 135.4] 1354] 186.4] 135.2] 1852] 135.2] 135.2] 185.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 1352] 135.2 
44 | Water transportation (12/92 = 100)... 105.6 113.3 | 105.8} 106.0} 1144] 1168] 117.4] 117.2) 17.3] 196.7] 116.7] 117.2| 116.1 117.5-) 117.2 


45 Transportation by air (12/92 = 100) 


al «| 1245 130.8 | 128.9] 129.6) 130.0} 130.9] 131.4] 131.7] 131.8)| 133.1] 133.4] 133.7} 135.4] 136.8] 138.4 
lines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100).... 


33. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
Index 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999° 
Finished goods | | 
TERN ager ou saas ans nsnicete Sua usta Gita ani cn aAaNT Nana daN Rau 4 121.7 123.2 124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.1 
FOGG sais carers cas snnscaazauvavaaanenavanabedcyensdavass cemecceuvernunts 124.1 123.3 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 
Jl 1 1 | Ome ccreeeeeCPEPCECEL RECT AMESEE RT CHPR ETC Per tePr er TT 78.1 77.8 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 78.9 
OQUEGY cae es anh casaacsasssaicssacaadestsuvead does cadaucacctvensascavenssGey 131.1 134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 
Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
COMpOrens 
TOC cassceastccusvearmesretscunasariyaveeveveoveundcrnssegnacanieanieand 4 114.4 114.7 116.2 118.5 124.9 125.7 125.6 123.0 123.2 
FOODS wansnnicssvnseers cue cnasupacsiacacsacdoavaccasceacxsccasvatsish 115.3 113.9 115.6 118.5 119.5 125.3 123.2 123.2 120.9 
EROIGY kas conraxarsanstactreusreonnina cas iavsssakcadue xt onccore rene 85.1 84.3 84.6 83.0 84.1 89.8 89.0 80.8 84.6 
QUNOR aarenvarerceceeme semeatewenanneasteucsanseuevtnenesncdanstedvgeraey 121.4 122.0 123.8 127.1 135.2 134.0 134.2 133.5 133.1 
Crude materials for further processing 
TE Ota ariesucuwwaduscenncastenn ee heats as pacneheeasacuchrwos dvdvathesteswarsinesenns 4 101.2 100.4 102.4 101.8 102.7 113.8 11141 96.8 98.2 
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34. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


eee sss 


aah Industry 1999 eit. 2000 
; Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
pia == f= =; 

0] Food and live amimals..............:cccccccseceessnesscceeceeeeend 87.8 88.2 89.2 89.2 87.4 87.6 86.6 86.4 86.3 85.6 86.3 86.8 86.9 
01 Meat and meat preparations. 90.0 88.9 89.9 91.5 94.2 97.3 97.5 97.4 97.7} 100.9} 100.1 97.7 97.5 
04 Cereals and cereal preparations. 75.8 76.7 76.2 75.9 70.9 73.3 72.7 69.5 70.1 68.5 71:0) 74.1 74.4 
05; Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 94.9 94.8 97.6 98.5 99.8 97.8 94.3 96.6 94.3 91-2. 90.9 89.0 88.6 

2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels................cess4 74.0 74.1 74.6 74.9 74.7 76.5 iat. 78.1 77.8 78.9 80.0 82.2 83.2 
21 Hides, skins, and furskins, raw. 81.5 78.9 79.0 79.0 80.3 83.4 86.5 88.6 87.8 90.5 91.1 89.5 87.7 

Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits. 78.3 80.4 79.5 79.2 72.8 80.1 85.0 82.3 78.1 79.6 80.5 84.8 86.0 
24| Cork and wood 81.5 81.8 81.7 82.0 82.9 83.0 82.8 83.5 83.8 85.0 86.4 86.5 87.2 
25 Pulp and waste paper..... 62.0 61.9 62.9 66.0 V1.5 73.5 152 77.1 78.7 80.9 84.3 88.3 90.0 
26} Textile fibers and their waste.... 69.7 69.8 70.1 68.6 65.2 65.1 64.4 64.5 63.4 62.5 61.2 65.7 68.7 
27 Crude fertilizers and crude minerals et 93.6 93.5 93.5 93.5 93.6 93.0 93.3 93.1 93.8 94.1 94.3 94.0 93.5 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal SCrap..........:cscesececeseseeeeenees 69.8 68.6 70.6 70.7 72.3 73.0 713.5 15.1 ree: 78.4 80.0 80.7 80.8 

3) Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 93.1 99.6 100.7 102.0 109.0 113.8 115.3 119.5 121.4 126.6 129.4 138.5 152.2 
32} ‘Coal, coke, ANd DriqQuettes..<.-c.ccc.cstcccenssecececrsverscanteensncore 99.3 98.3 98.4 98.3 98.2 98.3 97.6 97.6 97.6 97.5 96.1 96.1 96.1 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...| 90.9) 103.3) 105.3] 107.6| 119.8] 1264] 1286)| 131.3) 133.4} 140.1 143.5 159.6} 179.5 

4| Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and waxeS.............000 82.6 82.8 81.9 76.6 76.8 77.1 78.8 81.9 79.0 78.0 75.8 74.3 69.4 

5] Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. 90.5 90.4 90.7 91.2 91.6 91.8 92.3 93.3 93.3 93.6 93.8 94.0 94.3 
54} Medicinal and pharmaceutical products..... sesseeseee] 100.4 | 100.6] 100.6] 100.6] 100.3 99.9 99.8 99.8 99.8} 100.3} 100.2} 100.3) 100.3 
55} — Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 101.5 | 101.4] 101.8] 101.9} 101.9] 101.8} 102.1 102.3} 103.5} 103.4} 103.4) 103.3] 103.0 
57 Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)..........:eseseeeeeeeed 84.4 85.5 86.6 88.4 89.7 90.6 92.1 94.4 94.9 95.0 94.8 94.6 95.3 
58 Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100)..........cc0-+4 96.4 96.1 96.3 97.2 97.4 97.4 97.6 97.9 97.8 98.0 97.8 98.7 100.3 
59 Chemical materials and products, 1.€.S. ........:c.:cssceeeees 100.4 99.9 99.5 99.6 99.4 99.3 99.2 98.9 98.8 99.1 99.2 99.2 99.0 

6} Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 96.4 96.5 96.6 96.8 97.1 97.3 97.5 97.8 98.0 98.3 98.3 99.0 99.6 
62 Rubber manufactures, 1.0.8. .......cceeseeeceseeeeeeereceseesenreeed 106.8 105.9 105.9 105.5 105.6 105.8 106.9 108.2 108.2 108.5 104.7 103.7 103.6 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 

ANG! PADOMDOSIG eee nea sees omens ceeeercaccunsaxcosaasecseor 80.9 81.9 82.9 83.4 84.4 85.4 86.3 87.2 87.6 87.2 87.6 87.8 88.3 
66} Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, 1.€.S. ........::es0 106.5 | 106.6] 106.3] 106.3] 106.3) 106.3) 106.1 106.0 | 106.0) 105.8) 105.8] 106.0} 106.3 
68 Nonferrous metals. 84.0 84.3 84.7 85.0 85.3 87.0 88.0 90.2 90.7 92.3 93.4 98.8 101.9 

7| Machinery and transport equipment..........ccscsereerenees 97.9 98.0 97.8 97.6 97.3 97.3 97.2 97.4 97.5 97.2 97.4 97.4 97.5 
71 Power generating machinery and equipmernt.................4 109.4 109.6 109.5 109.6 110.1 110.1 110.1 110.2 111.0 111.0 111.8 111.8 111.8 
72; Machinery specialized for particular industries...............] 105.7 | 105.9} 105.9} 106.1 105.8} 105.8} 105.9} 106.0} 106.1 104.7 | 106.2] 106.3} 106.2 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 

ANVGIMACHING! PAINS ax wvarcnseoscecs cae aanssversssenevaanesssporbsaepivapad 107.2 107.3 107.2 107.3 107.5 107.5 107.6 107.7 107.7 107.9 107.5 107.6 108.0 
75} Computer equipment and office machines................0+ 4 73.0 72.7 72.2 71.6 71.0 71.0 70.2 70.5 70.4 70.2 70.1 69.8 69.8 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment... 97.5 97.3 97.1 96.9 97.0 96.9 96.9 96.6 96.6 96.7 96.4 96.7 96.6 
77| Electrical machinery and equipment... 89.3 89.6 89.0 88.6 87.7 87.5 87.6 87.4 87.3 86.7 86.3 86.5 86.3 
78| Road vehicles. 102.2 | 102.3] 102.5) 102.4) 1023) 102.4} 103.1 103.1 103.1 103.5 | 103.6] 104.0 
87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
InstruMents ANG APPAratuUS............eeeeeeceererrrecerereeenee 105.0| 105.2] 105.4} 105.2] 105.4] 105.4] 105.4] 105.5] 105.6] 105.3) 105.2] 105.4} 105.7 
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35. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


SITC 1999 2000 


Industry = _———_- 
Rev.3 Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 


93.2 94.5 94.9 93.3 92.6 92.0 91.5 91.0 92.4 94.7 93.7 93.5 93.4 
94.0 94.5 93.7 94.5 94.3 96.7 99.4 98.4 97.7 98.4 97.8 98.2 99.1 


0| Food and live animals. 


01 Meat and meat preparations 
03} Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
aquatic invertebrates............... 


cf 103.3| 106.0] 106.0] 104.3] 104.2} 103.8] 103.1] 105.0] 107.5] 106.8] 106.8} 107.9) 109.2 


05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 101.7 | 104.9} 108.1 103.2} 103.5] 102.6] 101.6 96.5 97.2| 103.6} 102.0} 102.1 102.3 
07| Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
MIOTOOL: cuca teem ne uc sceervenasexvarcvocmteunscsiceacvececes| 71.0 69.5 68.4 69.4 64.3 63.2 61.4 62.0 66.0 70.6 67.2 64.7 60.9 


110.4] 1106] 110.4] 1104] 1106) 111.2} 1122] 1115] 1115] 1120] 111.2] 113.11 115.9 
106.9 | 107.2) 107.2} 107.2} 107.6} 107.7| 109.1 108.5| 108.5} 108.7} 107.9] 110.1 113.4 


1| Beverages and tobacco 
ili} | SBOVEIAGS Seren atcecte-ctesenctecssst 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fUuelS..........cssereeeneeed 86.3 86.1 88.5 90.3 93.1 92.7 91.7 90.8 90.3 92.2 93.6 95.0 93.4 
24| Cork and wood 113.2| 113.6] 118.3] 122.3] 1319] 128.9] 121.7} 1167] 1149] 1187] 117.7] 117.0] 116.0 
25} Pulp and waste paper nad 57.6 57.3 58.1 60.6 61.4 61.1 66.0 63.9 66.8 68.2 70.5 72.0 72.4 
28| Metalliferous ores and metal SCraP............ccsceececeeseeeeeees 89.9 89.5 90.9 91.9 91.9 93.8 94.3 98.4 98.0 99.0} 101.4} 105.7} 103.2 


29| Crude animal and vegetable materials, N.@.5. .............-.. 109.4] 108.6] 107.8; 101.7} 1028) 105.0} 111.1 112.1 106.5} 111.9] 121.1 127.6 | 112.0 

3| Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 73.2 86.3 93.1 92.7 105.3 117.1 126.5 128.0 134.7 141.2 145.4 165.5 166.9 
33] Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 70.2 84.9 91.1 91.3] 103.8} 1159] 125.7] 127.4} 132.6] 141.4] 1463] 167.6| 167.9 
34] Gas, natural and Manufactured.............ceeseceeeeeeeeed 97.4 99.3 112.1 106.5 123.1 134.1 142.2 141.1 161.5 150.2 147.8 162.1 173.2 


5| Chemicals and related products, n.e-s. .... 90.8 90.6 90.6 90.6 90.6 90.4 91.3 91.8 92.4 92.0 92.2 92.7 92.8 
52] — Inorganic CheMiCals.............:sssseseees 88.6 86.9 86.8 86.7 86.4 86.2 86.6 87.2 87.7 88.0 88.3 89.0 88.9 
53} — Dying, tanning, and coloring materials... on 94.3 92.6 91.7 91.9 90.6 90.5 90.2 90.6 91.4 89.7 88.9 89.3 88.2 
54} Medicinal and pharmaceutical products..... aul 696.7 96.1 95.6 96.2 96.2 96.3 97.0 97.4 97.8 97.3 98.2 98.3 97.5 
55} Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 93.5 93.1 92.7 92.4 91.7 91.8 92.3 91.8 92.3 90.2 89.6 89.6 89.0 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100) ies 92.0 92.5 93.4 93.6 93.7 93.1 93.8 93.8 93.9 94.0 93.7 93.0 94.5 
58} Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100)... 73.1 73.5 74.0 75.6 75.8 76.1 77.9 78.9 79.4 79.7 79.3 79.1 80.4 


59} Chemical materials and products, 1.0.5. ...cccssseseeeeeeeee 97.9 98.5 98.0 97.4 98.0 98.1 98.1 98.6 98.4 99.5 99.9} 101.6] 100.6 

6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 91.8 91.7 91.8 92.0 91.9 92.4 92.6 93.3 93.9 93.9 94.5 95.5 97.7 

62 Rubber manufactures, 1.6.8. ........c:cccccsceeseesecesseeseceeeeenee 94.5 94.2 94.7 94.3 94.4 94.5 95.0 94.9 94.4 94.4 92.6 92.5 92.0 
64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 

ARGIPADOMDOANG ese, gene xscsast ve stissassevussasecsereerteence 85.8 85.1 85.2 83.7 83.6 83.5 83.7 84.4 87.4 86.2 86.3 86.6 86.7 

66| Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.é.s. .... 101.3} 100.9} 100.8} 1009) 100.8} 100.9{ 101.1 101.2} 101.6} 1012{ 1009] 101.3] 100.8 

68| Nonferrous metals... pal) 18o.9 85.7 85.8 87.7 87.6 89.9 91.1 94.8 95.4 95.6 98.9 104.4) 1149 


69| Manufactures of metals, n.e.s. 95.9 95.9 96.4 96.1 95.8 95.6 95.8 95.6 95.9 95.9 95.7 96.1 96.2 


7| Machinery and transport equipment. 90.9 90.6 90.6 90.3 89.9 89.9 89.9 89.9 89.8 89.7 89.8 89.7 89.6 


98.3 98.1 97.8 97.6 97.3 97.2 97.6 97.8 98.2 97.8 97.7 98.1 97.5 


72| Machinery specialized for particular industries. 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
ANd MACHINE PAMTS............scccesceceeceseseeeees 
75| Computer equipment and office machines. 
76} Telecommunications and sound recording and 


98.4 97.9 97.7 97.6 97.3 97.3 97.4 97.3 97.3 97.0 97.1 96.7 97.0 
64.4 63.7 63.6 63.1 62.0 61.8 61.6 61.4 61.4 61.7 61.6 61.4 61.0 


reproducing apparatus and equipment..........ceeeee 88.4 87.9 87.8 87.6 87.3 87.0 87.1 86.0 85.9 85.6 85.2 85.0 84.9 
77| — Electrical machinery and equipment..........cc.csceeeeseseees 83.8 83.5 83.3 82.7 81.9 82.1 82.5 82.6 82.2 82.1 82.4 82.1 82.0 
Bt) PROB VOICI Bizz casersrergeustursnaas aves ceauruvevecdisuavnervamvave tosis 101.9] 102.0} 102.3} 1023] 102.4] 102.4] 1022] 102.4| 102.4] 102.3} 102.4] 102.6] 102.6 
BOI OOMVE Ali saaatrareaxersuurtcisvsstennsint horcoruuvatsrrsnranaiatiesraeal 101.1 | 101.2} 100.5} 100.7] 100.7} 100.6} 100.8} 100.8| 100.8} 100.8} 100.8} 100.9] 100.7 


88} Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
ANG Optical GOOdS, 1:0.8. .. sarssisecessssssssercsvserssssssesssanssesnl 


— Data not avaliable. 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 
—_————————— Eee 
1999 2000 
Category — 
Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov. | Dec. | Jan Feb Mar. 
BEL COMMODITIES seccneccsesssccectoscecenccsncors cesses 94.2 94.4 94.5 94.5 94.4 94.7 94.8 95.1 95.3 95.2 95.4 95.9 96.3 
Foods, feeds, and beverages..............sssecssesseeeeed 87.3 88.2 89.0 88.9 86.7 87.9 87.6 87.4 86.7 86.9 86.3 87.1 87.1 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages................ 85.9 86.4 86.8 86.8 85.0 86.9 86.7 86.4 85.6 84.9 85.4 86.0 85.9 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 103.5 108.5 114.2) 113.1 106.8 99.5 98.2 99.7 99.2 99.5 98.4 | 101.3 101.6 
industrial supplies and materials................:...0..6004 86.5 86.8 87.2 87.5 88.3 89.0 89.5 90.4 91.1 91.7 92.1 93.5 95.1 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 79.9 79.6 79.5 78.4 76.2 76.3 76.6 75 76.6 76.7 75.2 76.9 77.7 
Fuelsiandlubricants:.cc.csr:csencetesscoxscattecesssteeneeceesess 92.4 97.8 98.4 99.8 | 106.1 110.5} 111.8] 1144] 115.9} 120.4] 1226] 131.4] 143.8 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials.................. 85.5 85.3 85.7 86.0 86.6 87.0 87.5 88.3 89.1 89.3 89.6 90.3 91.0 
Selected building materials.............ccsccceseeeeeeeees 87.3 87.5 87.5 87.8 88.0 88.4 87.4 87.8 87.7 88.6 89.2 89.5 90.0 
Capital Goods Bares cateer eters sus sev susicccudacsuesssvacsvoesl 96.9 97.0 96.7 96.5 96.2 96.2 96.1 96.2 96.3 96.0 96.1 96.2 96.2 
Electric and electrical generating equipment............ 99.1 99.1 98.9 99.0 98.2 98.0 98.3 98.3 98.4 98.5 98.2 98.7 98.5 
Nonelectrical machinery..............cscscsssssscsssscseesens 4 93.4 93.5 93.2 92.9 92.6 92.6 92.4 92.4 92.5 92.1 92.1 92.1 92.1 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines...............-. 103.0 | 102.9] 103.0} 103.2} 103.2} 103.2} 103.3) 104.0] 103.9] 103.8) 103.9] 103.9] 104.3 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive................., 101.8} 101.8 101.8} 102.0 101.9 102.0 101.9 102.2 102.2 102.4 102.5 | 102.5 102.5 
Nondurables, manufactured... 102.1 102.0} 102.0} 102.1 102.0 | 102.0} 102.1 102.4} 102.5} 102.9} 102.8} 102.6] 102.7 
Durables, manufactured............ceessecseeceeeeeeeeeeee| 100.3] 100.4) 100.3] 100.5] 100.6] 100.8} 100.7} 100.8} 100.9} 100.8} 101.0} 101.3] 101.0 
Agriculturalicommodities. \-c-c2s20....cceccrensets-seoessbeuxt 84.5 84.9 85.2 85.0 83.1 84.7 84.6 84.5 83.7 83.1 83.2 84.0 84.1 
Nonagricultural COMMOGItIES.............-seeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ed 95.3 95.5 95.5 95.6 95.7 95.8 95.9 96.3 96.6 96.6 96.8 97.3 97.7 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


37. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100) 
ee 
1999 2000 
Category = 
Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
ALL: COMMODITIES. ....--2-2--:-:escasenconsccscosnencersncsavsesore 90.9 91.9 92.5 92.4 93.3 94.3 95.2 95.4 96.2 96.8 97.2 99.1 99.4 
Foods, feeds, and beverages. ............seseesseeeeeeeeees 93.0 94.0 94.8 93.7 92.8 92.5 92.3 91.6 93.0 94.8 93.6 93.5 93.5 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages..............+. 88.7 89.1 90.3 89.3 88.0 87.7 87.6 86.1 87.2 89.8 88.4 87.6 86.7 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 104.4] 106.5) 106.5] 105.2) 105.4) 105.0} 1049} 106.3} 108.2] 107.7| 107.2} 108.9} 111.3 
Industrial supplies and materials...............:0:0eseeeee 84.8 89.0 91.5 91.8 96.1 99.9] 103.1 104.3 | 106.9] 109.4) 111.1 118.5 |} 120.0 
Fuels andiUbricants:c.cecencureccre cess taseassermpeeeeeal| 0 uSsO 86.7 93.4 93.2) 105.4) 116.7) 126.0} 128.1 134.3 | 140.7| 1444] 1645] 165.2 
Petroleum and petroleum products...............--++ 70.3 84.6 90.8 91.2 103.5 AtS-6"), 42522 127.3 132.5 140.9 146.1 167.2 167.5 
Paper and paper base StOCKS...........:sccseseseseseeesenees 78.4 Tes) 77.7 77.0 77.0 76.9 78.4 78.5 81.8 81.2 81.9 82.5 82.8 
Materials associated with nondurable 
supplies and materials.............:::ccssscesesseseeeserees 87.5 87.4 87.3 87.4 87.0 86.9 87.7 88.3 88.8 89.1 89.2 89.6 90.0 
Selected building materials............:cssssecsereeseereees 107.9} 108.3} 110.5] 114.2) 1206) 1189) 113.4} 110.0} 1083) 111.1 110.6} 110.1 110.6 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods.. 86.9 86.7 87.3 88.3 87.7 89.0 89.7 93.0 94.4 94.8 97.4; 100.3) 107.0 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods.............| 88.2 87.3 87.3 87.0 86.7 86.7 87.3 87.5 87.5 87.4 87.2 88.0 87.5 
Capital GOodSi...eeiecaneacienas eewcccere cane ccek a catatonic 83.7 83.3 83.0 82.6 81.9 81.9 82.0 81.9 81.8 81.7 81.7 81.5 81.2 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.......... 92.8 92.5 92.3 91.5 91.1 91.2 91.6 91.7 91.8 91.1 92.0 91.9 92.1 
Nonelectrical mMachinery...........-cccseseeeeeeeeerers aloe 80.2 79.9 79.5 78.7 78.7 78.8 78.6 78.5 78.4 78.3 78.2 77.8 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................. 101.4] 101.5] 101.8) 101.7] 101.8) 101.9] 101.9] 102.0} 102.0) 102.0} 102.1 102.2 | 102.2 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive.................4 98.0 97.7 97.6 97.5 97.4 97.4 97.7 97.5 97.6 97.5 97.5 97.5 97.1 
Nondurables, manufactured. 101.0 | 100.8; 100.5) 100.4) 100.2) 100.3) 100.8; 100.5} 100.7) 100.6} 1004; 1005] 100.2 
Durables, manufactured............ 94.8 94.4 94.5 94.4 94.3 94.1 94.2 94.1 94.2 94.1 94.0 93.9 93.6 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods.............:2.:+++ 99.0 98.9 98.8 98.0 98.3 99.1 99.9} 100.0 98.8 99.8; 101.5] 102.5| 100.1 


38. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


[1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


—_—_—_—_—_————————— eo! 1_ I Ole— as 


1998 
Saleanry 1999 | 2000 
June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar 
r + +— — 

Air freight (inbound) (9/90 = 100).............ceseeseeeeseneseees 83.4 81.8 87.4 88.0 86.2 87.9 90.7 88.9 
Air freight (outbound) (9/92 = 100).........:ccceeseeeeeeeed 96.0 95.8 95.2 92.7 92.8 92.7 91.7 91.7 
Air passenger fares (U.S. Carriers).......::cseseseeeeeeeeenee 107.8 107.3 103.1 104.5 112.3 114.2 106.8 107.3 
Air passenger fares (foreign Carriers)..........ccccececeeeered 102.4 104.0 101.1 98.9 106.3 108.6 102.2 102.6 
Ocean liner freight (INDOUNG).........;sssssrsseceraseseesesereeed 103.2 105.0 104.2 102.6 133.7 148.0 139.4 136.3 
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39. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


{1992 = 100] 
Quarterly indexes 
Item 1996 1997 1998 1999 
IV | H] il IV I i] HT} IV ! Il ll IV 
nfs eae ‘has ene 
Business 
Output per hour of all persons 105.9] 106.3] 107.1 108.1 108.4 | 109.7} 109.8} 110.7} 111.9} 112.7] 113.0] 114.3] 116.0 
Compensation per hour.......... 111.6 112.5 113.2 114.6 116.4 117.8 119.4 121.2 122.7 124.2 125.7 127.1 128.2 
Real compensation per hour. 99.8 | 100.1 100.4} 101.2} 102.4] 103.4] 1044; 1056] 1065] 107.3} 107.8; 108.3} 108.5 
Unit labor costs...........00 --| 105.3] 105.9] 105.7} 106.0} 107.4} 107.5] 1088{ 109.5) 109.6) 110.2) 111.3) 111.3] 110.5 
Unit nonlabor payments.............c0ccceeeeeessestesteseeeeeees] 113.9 114.5 115.9 116.0 114.1 114.2 112.6 112.1 112.1 1121 110.9 111.5 114.1 
impliCitiprice deflator. .c..scssccc0sesecstcasaediesstassaseecreceae 108.5 | 109.1 109.5] 109.7} 109.9) 110.00) 110.2} 110.4) 110.5] 110.9) 111.2) 111.4] 111.8 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all persons.. 105.8 | 106.1 106.9} 107.8} 108.1 109-3} 109.5] 110.4] 111.5] 1122] 112.4] 113.8) 115.5 
Compensation per hour.......... rei idea a c2u AT 2One nae 115.9)} 117.2 118:8 1 120:6} 122.0) 123:3:) 124-7) 126: 127.3 
Real compensation per NOur...............sccssecceseeeeeeeres 99.5 99.8 | 100.1 100.8 | 101.9) 102.9] 103.9 105.1 105.9} 106.6} 106.9} 107.5] 107.7 
UnitlAbON COSIS Ia csncccesccensesesuctersterese-ceaceceseececneacesaxs|| 105.0) |' 405.7 | 105:6:| 105:8'| 1072 | 107:3'| 108:5)! 109:3)) 109:4)) 109.8) 1411.0) 9.110:9)1110:2 
Unitnonlabor payMentsh<..ccr.cecctessccecsstecctccescecsecoss<e|| 10454 115.0 116.6 117.0 115.3 115.8 114.1 113.1 112.7 113.1 112.2 112.9 115.6 
implicitiprice detlatoris.s2..cc-ccceserees cst scetwes toast sees oe 108.4 | 109.1 109.6 | 109.9) 110.1 110.4} 110.5} 110.7} 110.6] 111.0] 111.4] 111.6} 112.1 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all eMployees............ccsseeceeseeeeeneeed 109.6 | 110.1 110.7] 112.4] 113.2 114.2 115.3 | 117.0 117.9 119.1 120.1 121.3 - 
Compensation’ per Nour ....-cc<c.ece--co=-sseureserebessvaceses 10:35) et t28) 1120) 193530 A154 116.4] 118.0] 119.8] 121.3) 122.7] 124.2] 125.5 - 
Real compensation per NOul...............:sccsseeescseeeees 98.7 98.9 99.3} 100.0 101.2 | 102.2 103.2 | 104.4) 105.3) 106.1 106.5 107.0 - 
MOLALUNIR COSTS son screncectucterscstdeaeecacnesesveeessesesenrrae-vee-ce4ennl O04.) 900271 9100:8)|| 100;3:|), 100:85)" d00:8i) 101225) 40128" 101-80 10tra| 1024 102.4 - 

AUT AD ON COStSscerecccctscrecet se onsecaenearentatecsnessncnccrineeraceened 100.6 | 101.0) 101.1 100.7} 101.6} 101.9} 102.3} 102.4] 102.9) 103.0} 103.4] 103.5 - 

WGHMONIADONICOSES i ccssaccxccsssscceescsssactsstcnsccesceasccececestsst 99.9 99.8 99.9 99.2 98.6 98.0 98.2 98.0 99.2 98.3 98.7 99.6 - 
Unit profits: --c..cccces.--e 153.9 | 155.6]} 156.2] 161.1 155.3 | 153.7} 150.1 152.6 | 145.3] 149.4] 148.4] 144.7 - 
Unit nonlabor payments. --| 113.0] 113.4] 113.6] 1143] 112.4] 111.5] 110.8) 111.3) 110.4] 110.8} 110.8] 110.6 - 
lmplicit'price 'deflator7::- :.-cccc,assicccesecesesepeseessveenes-es 104.8; 105.3} 105.4] 105.4} 105.3) 105.2) 105.2) 105.5] 105.5} 105.7} 105.9} 105.9 - 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all persons............:.s0008 115.7] 1169] 1184] 120.9} 122.0] 122.7] 123.9] 1263] 128.2] 130.4] 132.2] 133.6] 136.9 
Compensation per hour.......... 110.3} 111.8} 112.6] 113.6] 115.5] 117.0) 1186] 120.6] 121.4) 122.8] 1245) 126.3) 127.6 
Real compensation per hour... 98.7 99.5 99.9} 100.3} 101.5} 102.7} 103.7] 105.1 105.4 | 106.1 106.8 | 107.7] 108.0 
Unit labor costs 95.4 95.7 95.1 94.0 94.6 95.3 95.7 95.5 94.7 94.1 94.2 94.5 93.2 

— Data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


40. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


02 Oe 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 
Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PersONs.............sseeeeceeeseseeeeees 50.8 70.1 83.8 95.5 96.1 96.7) 100.1 100.6} 101.0} 103.7) 105.2 
Output per unit of capital services..... 117.3 rea! 107.3) 103.8] 102.1 98.6] 100.7} 102.3 101.9} 102.3 102.6 
Multifactor productivity.................6 aan 70.7 86.5 95.3} 100.0 99.6 98.1 100.1 100.6] 100.7) 102.4) 103.1 
QUIDUbics recreate aenseeaenies a tneemeermaca O40) 51.6 72.6 97.8 98.6 96.9) 102.7; 107.0} 110.0) 114.7) 120.1 
Inputs: 
LAD OMIA DUS Fiacicayserccctecssnceaesusoeotetsseusea ter esaveverscevoey=eua 66.9 73.7 86.6) 102.4) 102.6) 100.2) 102.7; 106.4; 108.9) 110.6) 114.1 
GapitaliSGnvicGS:-esssesassserstune snes encimner-tscsva recites sscerane 29.0 44.1 67.7 94.2 96.5 98.3} 102.0} 104.6) 108.0) 112.2) 117.1 
Combined units of labor and capital input................] 48.1 59.7 76.2 97.8 99.0 98.7; 102.6; 106.3} 109.3) 112.1 116.5 
Capital per hour of all PErSONS............:ceesceeeeeeeeeeenees 43.3 59.9 78.1 92.0 94.1 98.1 99.4 98.3 99.2 101.4 102.6 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all Persons. ............cceecseereeeeeeeeeed 54.3 T2.2 85.6 95.9 96.3 96.9} 100.1 100.6 101.2 103.7 104.9 
Output per unit of capital services. . ae Onl 124.1 111.4) 104.6} 102.6 98.8} 100.8; 102.1 101.8; 102.1 102.1 
Multifactor productivity <<< ssentsarevssicvexoreedervexenusesconee 74.9 89.4 97.6} 100.5 99.8 98.4; 100.1 100.5 100.8 102.3 102.7 
OUTDO es erecstexs fvaastscictassvecaneoavestiauesddceatvatcenestecet||| WOOU 51.8 73.1 98.1 98.8 97.0} 103.0) 107.1 110.4) 115.0} 120.2 
Inputs: 
LAD OM UNDUE seosassnevaseseacoussseceevevancrsuarenvesnoercase dere reeerere 62.1 aleve 85.4} 102.4| 102.6} 100.1 102.9} 106.5} 109.0; 110.9) 114.6 
Capital SCIviCeS.-5 aie cee. ccceeeateneeessceveecs 26.7 41.8 65.6 93.9 96.3 98.2} 102.2} 104.8) 108.4) 112.6] 117.7 
Combined units of labor and capital input... 45.0 58.0 74.9 97.7 99.0 98.6} 102.9} 106.5) 109.5; 112.4) 117.0 
Capital per hour of all persons 43.0 58.2 76.8 91.7 93.8 98.1 99.3 98.5 99.4) 101.6 102.8 
Manufacturing 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all perSons...............:eeseeeeeeeeeees 42.1 54.5 70.4 90.7 93.0 95.1 102.2} 105.3 109.4) 113.8 - 
Output per unit of capital services...............:::eeeeeee 125.6 116:3)" 101-5) 03:5) 101-3 97.3} 101.8; 105.2} 106.8; 107.0 - 
Multifactor productivity .,..ssnc-s:-cerecesrvenrssereneeesesavexe 72.9 84.2 87.3] 100.4 99.8 98.6) 101.2; 104.4) 108.4} 110.7 - 
QUE ee cece eceteecsnseeesesacbuped stv eacutes-cesbeceeseumeavecs|| | OOU 56.8 75.7 97.1 97.5 95.5} 103.6} 109.1 113.8; 118.0 - 
Inputs: 
Hours of all persons. 92.0 104.2; 107.5) 107.1 104.8 100.4 101.4) 103.6 104.0 103.7 - 
Capital services........ re 30.9 48.8 74.6 93.8 96.3 98.2} 101.7; 103.6; 106.6) 110.3 - 
ENON cist awk seca cstrtecatans aa cwapssitts cavesnscdseAraveneeteeky 51.5 85.4 92.5 96.8 99.9} 100.1 103.7; 107.3; 109.5} 107.0 - 
NONENGCOY MIALOM Al Sie, spscncesaratassconyeactrsvececasrecteperersevers 39.1 46.0 74.5 88.3 91.3 93.1 103.0} 104.4; 101.4; 105.4 - 
Purchased business ServiCeS..........sessssceeeeseseeseeeeeees 27.3 47.4 71.9 88.9 91.8 91.9 104.3 107.8 111.0 111.6 - 
Combined units of all factor inputs............:cecceeeeeeeed §3.1 67.4 86.7 96.7 97.7 96.9 102.3 104.5 105.0 106.6 - 


— Data not available. 
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41. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100} 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
Business 
Output per hour of all persONS............ccceseseseeseseseseeeees 48.0 66.2 79.8 93.3 94.5 95.9} 100.1 101.4) 102.2) 105.2) 107.5} 110.5} 114.0 
Compensation!per houlic.c.cstssssas-ssescacceseeseesetieass cee} 13.6 23.5 54.3 85.7 90.6 94.9} 102.4; 104.5} 106.7} 110.1 114.2] 120.3) 126.3 
Real compensation per NOur..............ccccecceeceeeeeeeeees 59.9 79.0 89.7 95.8 96.4 97.4 99.9 99.7 99.1 99.6} 101.1 105.1 108.1 
UintilabOri Costs svsecccunccsssccvesevesxastasesrserceceeccseees 28.4 35.6 68.1 91.9 95.9 99.0; 102.3) 103.0) 104.4) 104.7; 106.2} 108.8} 110.8 
Unitinonlabor/payments:tescccccescrcecseceteraceaeececeen sat 25.5 32.0 62.1 92.5 94.6 97.4, 102.9; 106.9; 109.8) 113.5} 115.1 WIZ W22 
Implicit orice: deflator. vcr..c-sceseevstaseseeseveseatntoscecccess 27.3 34.3 65.9 92.1 95.4 98.4) 102.5} 104.4) 106.4) 107.9] 109.5} 110.3} 111.3 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all persONns..........c:cccceseseseseseneeseeeees 51.2 68.0 81.3 93.5 94.6 96.1 100.1 101.4) 102.4; 105.2; 107.2) 110.2) 113.5 
Compensation pet NOU... -11.00soerescpacceee cececesceveancts 14.3 23.7 54.7 85.8 90.5 94.9} 102.1 104.3} 106.5} 109.8} 113.8) 119.7) 125.4 
Real compensation per Noul.................cccseeseeeeecerees 62.8 79.7 90.3 95.8 96.3 97.4 99.6 99.5 98.9 99.3 100.7 104.5 107.2 
WnitilabOr COSIS:<csecesescepecrees ote essseseoceeneeaasnaveserenereaed 27.9 34.9 67.2 91.7 95.7 98.8} 102.1 102.9] 104.0} 104.4) 106.1 108.6) 110.5 
Unitnonlabor, payments2:s..<secce-c.c-resscee-ceceeceeeeecarsene 24.9 31.7 61.1 91.9 94.2 97.5) 103.4) 107.4; 110.8; 113.8; 115.9) 113.9) 113.4 
Implicitipriceideflator: <\-se-<.0-02..csee tose corcereceece ees ceee 26.8 33.7 65.0 91.8 95.1 98.3} 102.6} 104.5} 106.5} 107.8} 109.7} 110.5) 111.5 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees............eseeseeeeeeeeseees 52.6 66.3 76.9 93.8 94.9 96.9} 101.5} 104.3} 105.6; 108.4) 111.7 116.2 - 
Gompensation) per NOUKs:.rc:+-...-scnssdrsesnceeevceusstucese 15.6 25.3 56.6 87.0 91.4 95.5} 102.1 104.3) 106.2) 109.0) 113.0} 119.0 - 
Real compensation per hour. a 68.6 85.1 93.6 97.2 97.2 98.0 99.5 99.5 98.6 98.6} 100.0 103.9 - 
Total unit’ costs :-<...::.-.cseasece-- cally ALK) 37.4 72.5 93.6 97.1 99.8; 100.3) 100.0} 100.6; 100.4; 100.6) 101.3 - 

Unit labor costs............. pes| M9877 38.2 73.7 92.7 96.4 98.6} 100.6} 100.0} 100.5} 100.5) 101.1 102.4 - 

UnitinonlaborCosts:... crctc.-.-c:erecteccossrsvecesssusvuernvsesacceccrs 26.8 35.4 69.4 95.9 99.0) 102.9 99.6) 100.2} 100.9) 100.1 99.4 98.4 - 
Unit profits ovcccaceccoevceccveattccsencenscreccarececosustevsveccossteccreeeeey 53.2 47.1 72.6 99.0 95.5 94.0} 112.5) 130.5) 137.5) 151.5) 157.1 150.4 - 
Unit nonlabor payment...........::ccccceeeeceeeeneeeeeeeeeeees 33.2 38.3 70.2 96.6 98.1 100.7} 102.7) 107.6) 109.8 112.6 113.4; 111.0 - 
Implicit: price: deflator. «<<<... <.s0-6.--c-socceseecessccnsvecenescace 30.9 38.2 72.5 94.1 97.0 99.3} 101.3} 102.6} 103.7} 104.7} 105.3} 105.3 - 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PersONS............:.eseseeseeeeseeeeeeeeee 42.1 54.4 70.4 90.7 93.0 95.1 102.2| 105.3 109.4) 113.8 119.6 125.3] 133.3 
Gompensation peri NOulic.-5..<.20s-cerasscnswesovareense-s-nacs | 14.9 23.7 55.6 86.6 90.8 95.6} 102.7; 105.6} 107.9} 109.3} 113.4) 119.4) 125.3 
Real compensation per NOur...............ccsecseeeeeeensenee 65.4 79.7 91.8 96.8 96.6 98.0 100.2 100.8; 100.2 98.9} 100.4) 104.3) 107.2 
UMIGNADON COSTS aeevecccscapecpecacceccescnarscvecavevacccseuecssacesene[, GO.3 43.6 78.9 95.5 97.6} 100.4; 100.5} 100.3 98.6 96.0 94.8 95.3 94.0 
Unit nonlabor payments. aa 26.7 29.4 79.9 95.2 99.6 98.9} 101.1 102.9) 107.2; 110.2 = - - 
Implicit price deflator.............020sc00008 30.1 34.9 79.5 95.3 98.8 99.5} 100.9} 101.9} 103.9) 104.7 = - - 


— Data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


42. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987 = 100} 
Industry SIC 1988 | 1989 1996 | 1997 
= ah 
Mining 
Copper Orestes scyanceorscecsereeetaiaceoseies es 102 109.2} 106.6 116.5] 118.9 
Gold and SVEN OOS. .0.:.ccc-.santonspetessecensrtecnsesnci 104 101.5 113.3 i - 138.3 158.0 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining. se 122 111.7} 117.3} 118.7] 122.4) 133.0} 141.2) 148.1 155.9} 168.0) 176.8 
Crude petroleum and natural gaS............:.6.000 131 101.0 98.0 97.0 97.9} 102.1 105.9} 112.4) 119.4) 123.7] 126.1 
Crushed and broken Stone........2...2ccccseeseseeeeeeeed 142 101.3 98.7| 102.2 99.8} 105.0] 103.6) 108.7| 105.4) 107.2) 1148 
Manufacturing 
Meat products... 201 100.1 99.3 97.1 99.7| 104.6; 104.3) 101.2) 102.4 97.7 - 
Dairy products...........:e2e 202 108.4 107.8; 107.3) 108.4) 111.5} 109.7) 111.9) 1166) 115.9 - 
Preserved fruits and vegetables..............e0ceee 203 97.0 97.8 95.6 99.2) 100.6} 106.8; 107.6; 109.1 109.4 - 
GIGI PROGUCES ss aenneeseceracvecesawvasowtarcynancces? 204 101.3} 107.6} 105.3} 104.9) 107.7) 109.1 108.4) 115.3} 107.7 - 
BAKOMY DTOGU CES Sica cases oynssvstaecscercensekscerecass sons 205 96.8 96.1 92.7 90.6 93.8 94.4 96.4 97.3 95.4 ~ 
Sugar and confectionery products.................-..++ 206 99.4; 101.5} 102.8} 101.3 99.1 103.9} 105.4) 107.5] 112.7 - 
Fats and oils 207 108.9} 116.4) 118.1 120.1) 114.1 112.6] 111.8) 120.3) 111.1 - 
BOVOlAOOS cence cetsaitanees eat snes secwaseenoeevenacs 208 106.0} 112.7} 117.7) 120.5} 127.6} 127.0! 130.9) 134.3) 135.7 - 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products 209 107.0 99.3 99.3 101.6 101.6 105.3} 101.0 103.1 107.6 - 
Cigar CheSiiraripeseaeancabevs= arene 211 101.2 109.0 113.2 107.6 111.6 106.5 126.6 142.9 147.7 - 
Broadwoven fabric mills, cotton.... 221 99.6 99.8 103.1 111.2 110.3 117.8 122.1 134.0 137.8 - 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade.. 222 99.2 106.3 111.3 116.2 126.2 131.7 142.5 145.2 151.1 - 
Narrow fabric WINS, cesses ces ctederes cen dacandeesevanecs 224 108.4 92.7 96.5 99.6} 112.9) 111.4) 120.1 118.9} 127.5 - 
FAME GUTS cece ses scnee ance usecsencees ae seweweeseeeses 225 96.3} 108.0} 107.5) 114.1 119.5} 128.1 134.3} 138.6] 150.8 - 
Textile finishing, except WOOI..............ceeseeeeeeeeee 226 90.3 88.7 83.4 79.9 78.6 79.3 81.2 78.5 79.8 - 
Garpelsiang! MUGS cccos. so osteo soi tercuaicosersevre cane 227 98.6 97.8 93.2 89.2 96.1 97.1 93.3 95.8) 101.2 - 
Yarn and thread mills..... 228 102.1} 104.2) 110.2} 111.4) 119.6} 126.6) 130.7) 137.4) 146.6 - 
Miscellaneous textile goods... 229 101.6} 109.1) 109.2} 104.6} 106.5} 110.4) 1185) 123.7) 125.4 - 
Men's and boys' suits and Coats...............::.2.-e +44 231 105.1 97.7 93.9 90.2 89.0 97.4 97.7 92.5 96.5 
Men's and boys! furnishingS.............:cseeceeeeeeeeeees 232 100.1} 100.1) 102.1 108.4} 109.1 108.4) 111.7} 123.4) 134.0 - 
Women's and misses’ Outerwear..............2..0.0000 233 101.4 96.8; 104.1 104.3} 109.4) 121.8; 127.4) 135.5} 144.2 - 
Women's and children's undergarments. . as 234 105.4 94.6} 102.1 113.6] 117.4) 124.5; 138.0} 161.3) 171.6 = 
Hats, caps; and Millineny.:..2<<-c02carec-osenncnseveena ses 235 99.0 96.4 89.2 91.1 93.6 87.2 Thi & 84.3 80.9 - 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories.............. 238 101.3 88.4 90.6 91.8 91.3 94.0; 105.5; 116.8) 121.3 - 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products............. 239 96.6 95.7 99.9} 100.7} 107.5) 108.5) 107.8; 109.2} 106.3 - 
OCI G Secs ac ocee cass ativan teanswnscecu acess vsevortevees raed 241 93.7 89.4 86.3 86.0 96.2 88.6 87.8 86.0 86.0 - 
Sawmills and planing mills.................00008+ 242 100.7 99.6 99.8; 102.6; 108.1 101.9) 103.3) 110.2; 1149 - 
Millwork, plywood, and structural members. oe 243 98.9 97.1 98.0 98.0 99.9 97.0 94.5 92.7 92.2 ~ 
WO CONtEINIOMS oes cernnescvsecsesstnasdisasoedesesasescesd 244 103.1 108.8) 111.2) 113.1 109.4; 100.1 100.9} 106.1 106.5 - 
Wood buildings and mobile homeS..............00006 245 97.8 98.8) 103.1 103.0) 103.1 103.8 98.3 97.0 97.0 - 
Miscellaneous Wood ProduCts.............cccceeeeee eee ed 249 95.9 102.4; 107.7 110.5} 114.2 116.3} 111.8 115.4) 114.2 - 
Household furniture........... 251 99.4; 102.0} 104.5) 107.1 110.5} 110.6) 112.5) 116.9) 122.2 - 
OFFICE FUMING, coc: csscseseaceeressossnenee 252 94.3 97.5 95.0 94.1) 102.5} 103.2} 100.5} 101.1 106.8 - 
Public building and related furniture... oa 253 109.6) 113.7] 119.8} 120.2} 140.6} 161.0} 157.4; 173.3} 179.9 - 
PAtHGNS Ari MUGS. «25. s6es-cseetenerssvisvevedveexcesss 254 95.7 92.4 95.6 93.0} 102.7; 107.4 98.9} 101.2 97.3 - 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures..............000604 259 103.6} 101.9) 103.5} 102.1 99.5} 103.6) 104.7 110.0} 113.6 - 
PUNO AUS: cos satenveves copes cevtivese -vvevedvereesraercueneirs) 261 99.6] 107.4] 116.7} 128.3) 137.3) 122.5} 128.9] 131.9] 132.7 - 
Paper mills.......... 262 103.9} 103.6] 102.3 99.2) 103.3} 102.4, 110.2} 119.0) 111.9 - 
Paperboard mills............000000000 ae 263 105.5} 101.9} 100.6} 101.4) 104.4) 1084) 1149) 119.5} 118.7 - 
Paperboard containers and DOXES............6c0cce0 265 99.7; 101.5 101.3 103.4| 105.2 107.9} 108.4) 105.1 106.5 - 
Miscellaneous converted paper products............. 267 101.1 101.6 101.4 106.4; 105.5 108.0 110.8 113.4 114.6 - 
INBWEDADGLE eis ivieravshcterintsS eve censvnrv civeuesawasiee its 271 96.9 95.2 90.6 85.8 81.5 79.4 79.9 79.0 (TA - 
PSMOCIGRIS. v5 cayacsastacresrese vivvaconccodsasivboraireaveest 272 97.9 98.3 93.9 89.5 92.9 89.6 82.4 88.5 90.9 - 
273 99.1 94.4 96.6} 100.8 97.7| 103.5} 103.0; 101.5} 100.5 - 
274 96.7 89.0 92.2 95.9} 105.8} 104.5 97.5 94.8 93.4 - 
COmimerctal PAG: ccevsascessivvaxtaeiaessscesveaferdexs 275 100.0) 101.1} 102.5} 102.0} 108.0} 106.9] 106.5} 107.2} 108.7 - 
Manifold business forms.... ie 276 98.7 89.7 93.0 89.1 94.5 91.1 82.0 76.9 74.5 ~ 
GU COMIC Cal Sr sizarctascaundovaes lev ctlaus sanestutratnve pears 277 100.1) 109.1} 100.6 92.7 96.7 91.4 89.0 92.5 91.8 - 
Blankbooks and bDOOKDINING............ccccceeeeeeeeeeed 278 95.6 94.2 99.4 96.1 103.6 98.7; 105.4) 108.7} 115.0 - 
PrINtiNg TADS SOPVICOS, ....ccccciessssccecsucceseenccesees 279 99.9 94.3 99.3] 100.6} 112.0) 115.3} 111.0] 116.7) 126.7 - 
Industrial inorganic chemicals. ............06.c6ccceeeee 281 105.7) 104.2} 106.7} 109.6) 109.6} 105.4] 102.0) 109.2} 110.4 - 
Plastics materials and synthetics... 282 98.8 99.7 100.9 100.0 107.5 111.9} 125.0 128.7 125.1 - 
DIGS cites siadendrsartadycnavizeissacees 283 101.1 102.9} 103.9} 104.7 99.6; 100.0} 105.5) 1089] 112.9 - 
Soaps, cleaners, and toilet goods..............ccceed 284 102.0) 100.7} 103.8} 105.3} 104.4) 108.7/ 111.2) 1186] 121.4 - 
Paints and allied products. ........6cccccccccceeeeeneenes 285 101.4) 103.3) 106.3} 104.3} 102.9) 108.8} 116.7} 118.0] 124.2 - 
Industrial organic ChemMicals..............cccccceceeeeeees 286 109.8; 110.3) 101.4 95.8 94.5 92.2} 100.0 98.8 98.4 - 
Agricultural chemicals........... 287 103.8} 104.5} 105.0 99.9 99.9) 104.3) 105.7} 109.0) 111.4 = 
Miscellaneous chemical products........ 289 95.4 95.2 97.3 96.1 101.8} 107.1 105.7} 107.8} 110.2 - 
Petroleum refining...........s:0cceceeeeees ea 291 105.3} 109.6) 109.2} 106.6) 111.3} 120.1] 123.8] 132.3] 142.0 - 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials.................. 295 98.3 95.3 98.0 94.1) 100.4 108.0} 104.9} 111.2) 114.4 = 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products......... 299 98.4; 101.9 94.8 90.6} 101.5 104.2] 96.3 87.4 86.4 - 
= SE es 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit sic industries 


(1987 = 100] 

Industry sic 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 
MMreSiandiinhertUbOS:.2ses-aenessoses cuando axcecscccaunt 301 102.9} 103.8} 103.0} 102.4) 107.8) 116.5) 124.1 131.1 138.8 - 
Hose and belting and gaskets and packing.......... 305 103.7 96.3 96.1 92.4 97.8 99.7} 102.7} 104.6} 107.2 - 
Fabricated rubber products, n.e.c............ 306 104.3 105.5 109.2 110.1 115.3 123.2 119.2 121.6 120.3 - 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c <I 308 100.5 101.7} 105.6 108.1 114.1 116.4 120.4) 120.7 124.9 - 
Footwear, except rubber................cccccccceeeeeeeeeee 314 101.3 101.1 101.1 94.4 104.2 105.2 113.0 117.1 125.8 - 
TUG Gage ernrac eet es teren eth rec educestecentecee 316 93.7} 104.8}; 106.2) 100.3 90.7 89.5 92.3 90.5} 108.5 - 
Handbags and personal leather goods 317 98.5 93.1 96.5 98.7 111.2 97.8 86.8 81.8 83.9 - 
Platiglasss tires ivanc acted vee pee ats 321 91.9 90.7 84.5 83.6 92.7 97.7 97.6 99.6} 104.2 - 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown 322 100.6 100.2 104.8 102.3 108.9 108.7 112.9 taloe/i 121.9 - 
Products of purchased glass...............:sssseseeeeee 323 95.9 90.1 92.6 97.7| 101.5} 106.2} 105.9} 106.1 124.5 - 
Cement; Inyaraullicirs: icc-cissnageckervoas-ncteeseeocoee 324 103.2 110.2 112.4 108.3 115.1 119.9 125.6 124.3 127.9 - 
Structural Clay Products............:ccccccceeseseeeeseeeees 325 98.8 103.1 109.6 109.8 1170-5 105.8 113.0 111.6 119.5 - 
Pottery and related products..............::cc0cceeeseee 326 99.6 97.1 98.6 95.8 99.5 100.3 108.4 109.3 119.4 - 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products.............. 327 100.8}; 102.4) 102.3) 101.2) 102.5} 104.6) 101.5) 104.5} 107.5 - 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products......... 329 103.0 95.5 95.4 94.0 104.3 104.5 106.3 107.8 111.3 - 
Blast furnace and basic steel products................ 331 112.6] 108.0] 109.6} 107.8} 117.1 133.5) 142.4] 142.7) 153.6 - 
KOR aNd: SOG) TOUNGHOS.-9.cct erence ses eure neces ess seas 332 104.0 105.4 106.1 104.5 107.2 112.1 113.0 112.7 115.7 - 
Primary nonferrous Metals. ..............:ceccceeeeeeeeees 333 107.8) 106.1 102.3) 110.9 102.0) 108.0) 105.4) 111.1 111.0 - 
Nonferrous rolling and drawing. 335 95.5 93.6 92.7 90.9 95.8 98.2 101.1 99.1 103.9 - 
Nonferrous foundries (castings) 336 102.6 105.1 104.0 103.6 103.6 108.5 112.1 117.8 122.6 - 
Miscellaneous primary metal products................4 339 106.6 105.0} 113.7 109.1 114.5 111.3 134.5 152.2 149.6 - 
Metal cans and shipping containers... 341 106.5 108.5 117.6 122.9 127.8 132.3 140.9 144.2 155.2 - 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware... 342 97.8} 101.7 97.3 96.8} 100.1 104.0} 109.2) 111.3} 117.9 - 
Plumbing and heating, except electric. te 343 103.7 101.5} 102.6 102.0 98.4 102.0 109.1 109.2 118.6 - 
Fabricated structural metal products...............06 344 100.4 96.9 98.8; 100.0} 103.9} 104.8; 107.7) 105.8} 106.7 - 
Screw machine products, bolts, etc. 345 98.5 96.1 96.1 97.9 102.3 104.4 107.2 109.7 110.4 - 
Metal forgings and stampings........ oy 346 101.5 99.8 95.6 92.9} 103.7} 108.7) 108.5; 109.3} 113.7 - 
Metal SOMiCeS iG.0. oo ncactnssaesatotscancanvecnrcrs ncaa 347 108.3} 102.4) 104.7 99.4; 111.6} 120.6) 123.0) 127.7 127.5 - 
Ordnance and accessories, N.€.C...........c00ceeeeee 348 97.7 89.8 82.1 81.5 88.6 84.6 83.6 87.6 87.4 - 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products............. 349 101.4 95.9 97.5 97.3 100.9 101.8 103.0 106.4 108.6 = 
ENQiNeSANGtUDINGS sc... zn.cote esate seen seseenenersen snes 351 106.8} 110.7) 106.5} 105.8) 103.3) 109.2} 122.3) 122.7) 136.9 - 
Farm and garden machinery...............:0002sesss0ee 352 106.3} 110.7) 116.5) 112.9) 113.9) 118.6) 125.0) 134.7) 136.6 - 
Construction and related machinery................204 353 106.5} 108.3) 107.0 99.1 102.0) 108.2) 117.7} 122.1 123.8 - 
Metalworking machinery..............ccccccceceeeeeeee eens 354 101.0} 103.5) 101.1 96.4} 104.3) 107.4) 109.9) 1148) 114.7 - 
Special industry machinery...........0:0::cccceeeeeereee 355 104.6} 108.3) 107.5) 108.3) 106.0) 113.6) 121.2} 132.3) 134.7 - 
General industrial machinery............:c:0:seeeeeereees 356 106.0} 101.6) 101.5) 101.6) 101.6) 104.8) 106.7} 109.0] 110.0 - 
Refrigeration and service machinery...............-.++ 358 102.1] 106.0) 103.6) 100.7; 104.9) 108.6) 110.7) 112.7) 114.4 - 
Industrial machinery, N.e.c............ 359 106.5) 107.1) 107.3] 109.0} 116.9] 118.4) 127.3) 138.8) 142.1 ~ 
Electric distribution equipment.. 361 105.4) 105.0) 106.3) 106.5} 119.6] 122.2} 131.8} 143.0) 145.1 - 
Electrical industrial apparatuS..............0::eeceeeeee 362 104.5] 107.3) 107.5| 106.8} 116.8} 132.5} 134.5} 150.4) 154.1 ~ 
Household appliances 363 103.0} 104.7) 105.8) 106.5} 115.0) 123.4) 131.4) 127.3) 126.7 - 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment. 364 101.9} 100.2 99.9 97.5| 105.7) 107.8} 113.4) 113.7) 117.4 - 
Communications equipment................2686 a 366 110.4) 107.0] 120.9} 123.8} 145.4) 149.0) 164.8) 169.6} 189.6 - 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies. ..... 369 102.8 99.6 90.6 98.6} 101.3) 108.2) 110.5) 114.1 123.0 - 
Motor vehicles and equipment...............:cces econ 371 103.2 103.3} 102.4 96.6 104.2 105.3 107.1 104.1 104.1 - 
ANCLaRAN DANS: cesccrstecssceceeeter ses ces nweoe=-ctrccnaee 372 100.5 98.2 98.8} 108.1 112.2} 115.1 109.5} 107.8] 112.6 - 
Ship and boat building and repairing................... 373 99.4 97.6| 103.7 96.3) 102.7) 106.2} 103.8 97.9} 100.5 ~ 
Railroad GqQuipment:......cc<ucs.-censcacsuetonssiesonvennnes 374 113.5} 135.3) 141.1 146.9} 147.9] 151.0} 152.5) 150.0) 146.3 - 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts............:.::0eee 375 92.6 94.6 93.8 99.8} 108.4) 130.9] 125.1] 120.3) 123.3 - 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts................ 376 104.8} 110.5) 115.7} 109.8} 109.3} 120.9) 117.5} 118.7} 127.3 - 
Search and navigation equipment.................66 381 104.8} 105.8 112.7 118.9 122.1 129.1 132.1 149.5 141.8 ~ 
Measuring and controlling devices...............:..644 382 103.1 101.3) 106.1 112.9) 119.9) 124.0) 133.8) 146.4) 150.4 - 
Medical instruments and suppli@s............-....2..+64 384 104.4 107.2 116.3 118.4 123.3 126.9 126.1 130.9 140.4 - 
Ophthalmic goods............:.eeeeeee 385 112.6) 123.3] 121.2} 125.1 144.5} 157.8} 160.6} 167.2) 188.9 - 
Photographic equipment & supplies. 386 105.6} 113.0) 107.8) 110.2) 1164) 126.9) 132.7| 129.5) 129.0 - 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware..................4 391 100.1 102.9 99.3 95.8 96.7 96.7 99.5} 100.2 103.2 - 
Musical instruments. .............0000ecee 393 101.8 96.1 97.1 96.9 96.0 95.6 88.7 86.9 78.9 - 
Toys and sporting goods.................4. 394 104.8; 106.0} 108.1 109.7} 104.9} 114.2) 109.7} 113.6} 120.0 - 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies. 395 108.6 113.3 118.7 117.3 (iti 112:0 130.2 135.4 144.4 - 
Costume jewelry and notions 396 102.0 93.8} 105.3} 106.7) 110.8; 115.8) 129.0} 143.7) 142.3 - 
Miscellaneous manufactures. ...........-.6.sceceeeeeeeee 399 104.5} 102.8} 107.9} 109.9 109.6} 107.8; 106.2} 108.2 113.5 ~ 

Transportation 
U.S. postal SerVvice™........--sesseees reeset etter 431 99.9} 99.7; 104.0) 103.7/ 104.5] 107.1] 106.6] 106.5} 104.7) 1408.3 
Air transportation? ......-.2.-s.ccsesscseneoeesserenenessnene 4512,13,22 (pts.) 99.5 95.8 92.9 92.5 96.9} 100.2} 105.7) 108.6) 111.1) 442.4 
Communications and utilities : 

Telephone CommuNICAtIONS.............-..:eeseeeeeeeeees 481 106.2 111.6} 113.3 119.8 127.7 135.5 142.2 148.1 159.4 160.2 
Radio and television broadcasting..................00+ 483 103.1 106.2) 104.9} 106.1 108.3} 106.7) 110.1 109.6} 105.9) 1401.3 
Cable and other pay TV services 484 102.0 99.7 92.5 87.5 88.3 85.1 83.3 84.3 81.6 84.1 
Electric utilities 491,3 (pt.) 104.9] 107.7} 110.1 113.4) 115.2) 120.6) 126.8; 135.0) 146.5) 150.5 
Gals LIS Beertes center cnes cot oes cadet otto opanecasaaass 492,3 (pt.) 105.5} 103.5 94.8 94.0 95.3} 107.0] 102.2} 107.5} 116.0) 1199 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SiC industries 


[1987 = 100] 
Industry sic 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Lumber and other building materials dealers.. 521 101.0 99.1 103.6 101.3 105.4 110.3 117.9 117.0 121.5 124.0 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores............. Bed 523 102.8; 101.7) 106.0 99.4| 106.5) 112.1 124.6 126.8 132.1 132.3 
HardWaleStONOS..sccsscresccessyscecss-esacscostwenevacevess 525 108.6} 115.2] 110.5} 102.5} 107.2} 106.5| 114.2} 110.7) 115.2) 115.8 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores... . 526 106.7} 103.4 83.9 88.5| 100.4) 106.6) 116.6) 117.1 136.6} 119.3 
Departmentstores.. incr ccseccecdatrenenudesevewenvsarsaenseH 531 99.2 97.0 94.2 98.2 100.9 108.1 111.2 113.4 121.0 125.7 
Narloty StO‘GS\cc-acccccacueosesnsrmaccarcersoxpepmaccocerees 533 101.9] 124.4) 151.2! 154.2) 167.7; 185.5} 191.8) 205.8) 232.6) 2464 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores.......... 539 100.8 109.8 116.4 121.8 136.1 159.7 160.9 164.0 165.1 165.7 
GIOCEIYISIONGS 22 <scenecendencse seen ce cnanescsencnnateerened 541 98.9 95.4 94.6 93.7 93.3 93.0 92.9 91.9 90.2 89.1 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets............ccseseeeeeee 542 99.0 97.6 96.8 88.4 95.8 95.8 95.3 95.5 88.8 90.8 
Retail bakeries: 5.0. cckves cn csevrser-srvennteacversseseaeesee 546 89.8 83.3 89.7 94.7 94.0 88.0 90.1 91.2 87.3 97.6 
New and used Car dealers.............::csceeeseeseneeees 551 103.4) 102.5} 106.1 104.1 106.5; 107.6} 108.7 107.1 108.2 107.3 
Auto and home supply stores............c.ss0eeceeeeeeee 553 103.2} 101.6 102.7 99.0 100.0 100.9; 107.0 112.6 113.9 109.7 
Gasoline service stations....... enctl 554 103.0] 105.2} 102.6} 104.3} 109.7) 113.3) 116.5} 120.4) 117.2) 4165 
Men's and boys' wear stores a 561 106.0} 109.6) 113.7} 119.2 118.2 115.6] 118.1 117.9} 126.3) 139.1 
Women's clothing Stores.............ssssesesseeeeseeeeeeed 562 97.8 99.5} 101.5} 103.0} 112.2} 116.8) 115.8) 122.8) 133.6) 1344 
Family clothing (Stores: oo .c..cccecessusstesanecsescsccne cues 565 102.0] 104.9) 104.5) 106.4) 111.7 114.9 121.2 135.2 140.5) 443.2 
Shoe stores 566 102.7{ 107.2} 106.1 105.1 111.5} 112.4 1244) 131.5) 142.6) 1435 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessory stores........ 569 96.3 95.2 88.6 78.8 89.1 95.2 105.4; 131.2 139.9} 428.0 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores..............+++ 671 98.6} 100.9] 101.8 101.5) 108.4) 108.5 110.5 114.7 122.5) 425.7 
Household appliance stores............ccsseeseeeneeeeees 572 98.5} 103.5) 102.8; 105.2 113.9 115.0 116.8) 131.6 132.0 149.4 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores......| 573 118.6} 114.6} 119.6] 128.3) 137.8) 153.4) 178.8; 200.0} 209.3) 20204 
Eating and drinking places...............:ssecseseeeeeeeee 581 102.8) 102.2} 104.0) 103.1 102.5} 101.7 98.9 97.6 95.2 93.7 
Drug and proprietary Stores..............ccsceeeeeeeseeee 591 101.9} 102.5} 103.6} 104.7} 103.6) 104.8; 104.5; 105.2| 107.5) 14138 
Liquor eee one aas vad 592 98.2) 101.1 105.2} 105.9} 108.4) 100.1 98.1 102.0; 110.3) 107.8 
Used merchandise stores...............ssssssssecssseees 593 105.3} 104.9] 100.3 98.6} 110.4) 110.4) 111.6 111.6 121.6 122.1 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores................+ 594 100.7} 104.2} 104.2} 105.0} 102.7) 106.2) 111.5) 117.2) 119.5) 1245 
Nonstore retailers oon 596 105.6} 110.8; 108.8) 109.3) 122.1 121.8} 130.6; 125.7) 138.3) 448.0 
Fuel dealers......... zoel 598 95.6 92.0 84.4 85.3 84.4 92.2 99.7} 112.3} 113.3) 406.5 
RGtAll StOreS 3119: Crs cisies xine arse coaw sta aatatrdaes tua cees 599 105.9] 103.1 113.7) 103.2) 111.6) 115.5) 121.3} 120.5} 130.6] 137.8 
Finance and services 

Commercial BANKS: 2c3.5,<.vo-nerve<sonncceacvoneerocastere} 602 102.8} 104.8} 107.7} 110.1 111.0} 118.9} 122.3) 127.6} 130.9} 1344 
Hotels and MOUS is csserncncwseetanatacsasinawanecas sa dvewen 701 97.6 95.0 96.1 99.1 107.8} 106.2; 109.6) 110.1 109.7} 407.9 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services Pe 721 97.2 99.7; 101.8 99.2 98.3 98.9; 104.0) 105.5) 108.7) 408.1 
Photographic studios, portrait..............00. se 722 100.1 94.9 96.6 92.8 97.7} 105.9 117.4) 129.3) 126.4 135.4 
BS aUty SONS i aes ceca pecduns swaiescnsiseccasyaae eyveeres 723 95.1 99.6 96.8 94.8 99.6 95.7 99.8; 103.5! 106.3} 1408.9 
Bas OF SNOOS ieissicscsessciivacescabsvecrenassnacvaakoraieaee 724 108.8) 111.6) 100.2 94.1 112.1 120.8; 117.7; 1146) 127.6) 153.4 
Funeral services and crematories.... 726 102.5 97.9 90.9 89.5} 103.2 98.2! 103.8 99.7 97.1 101.3 
Automotive repair shops...............- : 753 105.7| 108.1 106.9 98.7 112.3) 119.5) 114.4 115.8 
Motion picture theaters...............:ccssseceeeceeeseeees 107.1; 114.3] 115.8 106.5 100.4) 400.8 


' Refers to output per full-time equivalent employee year on fiscal basis. n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
? Refers to output per employee. NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


43. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 


Country 
1997 1998 IV | il IV ! Ul ll 
4.9 4.5 4.5 44 43 43 4.2 
9.2 8.3 8.0 7.8 8.0 7.6 
8.6 8.0 8.3 8.1 8.1 need 7.4 7.4 7.2 


‘ Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 
— Data not available. unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See "Notes 


on the data" for information on breaks in series. For further qualifications 
NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom _ and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force Statistics, Ten 
are calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published Countries, 1959-1998 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Oct. 22, 1999). 
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44. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 
(Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 
Civilian labor force [ 
‘ UNG Stale irs ascsasccccscustansescsteessvrscnostirrerctcunccccrevectirs 123,869 | 125,840 | 126,346] 128,105] 129,200] 131,056 | 132,304] 133,943] 136,297] 137,673 
Canada 14,151 14,329 14,408 14,482 14,663 14,832 14,928 15,145 15,354 15,632 
PUStrellicd reeresernn cate tceceeseoncooieeneret ce teers ssaese esac resncoraey 8,228 8,444 8,490 8,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 9,127 9,221 9,347 
Japan.. 61,920 63,050 64,280 65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 67,240 
France... 24,170 24,300 24,490 24,550 24,650 24,760 24,820 25,080 25,140 25,390 


Germany *. 28,840 | 29,410| 39,120] 39,040] 39,130] 39,210] 39,050} 39,180] 39,450] 39,430 


22,530 22,670 22,940 22,910 22,760 22,640 22,700 22,820 22,850 23,000 
6,430 6,640 6,750 6,950 7,090 7,190 7,270 7,370 7,530 7,720 
4,552 4,597 4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 4,418 4,402 

MIMO KING OOM SS. eo space narsesscnssscsomcornvtravessscvssayasdesortasctee 28,580 28,730 28,610 28,410 28,310 28,280 28,480 28,620 28,760 28,870 


WUMLOCStAtGS itresancnchczasacncteceraretenesenenennevesnensiskesceeexcraicte 66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 
Canada 67.5 67.3 66.7 65.9 65.5 65.3 64.8 64.9 64.8 65.1 
Australia 64.0 64.6 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 
62.2 62.6 63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 
56.1 56.0 56.0 55.8 55.6 55.5 55.2 55.4 55.2 55.6 
55.2 55.3 58.9 58.3 58.0 57.6 57.2 57.4 57.6 57.6 
47.3 47.2 47.7 47.5 48.1 475 47.5 47.7 47.7 47.8 
Netherlands... 54.7 56.1 56.5 57.8 58.5 59.0 59.3 59.8 60.7 62.0 
Sweden 67.3 67.4 67.0 65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.4 63.1 
UTA} CTO Heino fo oli Bassas: cosas Rercereccbaea tect peerere pyar ere tos 64.0 64.1 63.7 63.1 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7 62.8 62.7 
Employed 
URED! State Siissscccvcrereecvussiccovetsseosavcrccencvossasverceconrerketesss 117,342 | 118,793 | 117,718] 118,492 | 120,259) 123,060 | 124,900] 126,708] 129,558] 131,463 


13,086] 13,165] 12,916] 12,842] 13,015] 13,292] 13,506] 13,676] 13,941] 14,326 
7,720 7,859 7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 8,429 8,597 
60,500 | 61,710] 62,920) 63,620] 63,810] 63,860] 63,890] 64,200] 64,900] 64,450 
21,850} 22,100} 22,140] 21,990] 21,740] 21,710) 21,890] 21,950] 22,010] 22,410 
27,200] 27,950] 36,910] 36,420] 36,020] 35,900] 35,850] 35,680] 35,540| 35,720 
20,770 | 21,080] 21,360) 21,230) 20,430] 20,080] 19,980] 20,060] 20,050] 20,170 
5,980 6,230 6,350 6,560 6,620 6,670 6,760 6,900 7,130 7,410 
4,480 4,513 4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 4,034 
26,510 | 26,740] 26,090) 25,530| 25,340] 25,550] 26,000] 26,280] 26,740] 27,050 


Employment-population ratio* 


RAIS ALG Sitrneeenuerecensesenten ces cparcentresrencereneeverdeterseer ents 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 
62.4 61.9 59.8 58.4 58.2 58.5 58.6 58.6 58.9 59.7 
60.1 60.1 57.9 57.0 56.6 YALA 59.1 59.1 58.8 59.2 
60.8 61.3 61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 
50.7 50.9 50.6 49.9 49.0 48.7 48.7 48.5 48.3 49.1 
52.0 52.6 55.5 54.4 53.4 62.8 §2.5 §2.2 51.9 §2.2 
43.6 43.9 44.5 44.0 43.1 42.1 41.8 41.9 41.8 41.9 
50.9 62.6 §3.2 54.5 54.7 54.7 55.1 55.9 57.5 59.5 
Sweden 66.2 66.1 64.9 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 57.6 57.0 57.8 
WING KINGOOMT ssvrerencaecrereecrecennseoecesevercectscrenters hostess 59.3 59.6 58.0 56.7 56.2 56.5 57.2 57.6 58.3 58.8 
Unemployed 
UTS CSTATOS faececnncssencdedccacuencsnctnidanspescausiuncySesicessvvesronts 6,528 7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 
Canada 1,065 1,164 1,492 1,640 1,649 1,541 1,422 1,469 1,414 1,305 
Australia. 508 585 814 925 939 856 766 783 791 750 


1,420 1,340 1,360 1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 
2,320 2,210 2,350 2,560 2,910 3,050 2,920 3,130 3,120 2,980 
1,640 1,460 2,210 2,620 3,110 3,320 3,200 3,500 3,910 3,710 
1,760 1,590 1,580 1,680 2,330 2,560 2,720 2,760 2,800 2,840 


450 410 400 390 470 520 510 470 400 310 
Sweden 72 84 144 255 415 426 404 440 445 368 
UMROGHKINGOOM reece ertenns nce esnnnee-tcceceanerseesesrenceeacers 2,070 1,990 2,520 2,880 2,970 2,730 2,480 2,340 2,020 1,820 
5.3 5.6 6.8 75 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 
TS 8.1 10.4 11.3 ile 10.4 9.5 9.7 9.2 8.3 
6.2 6.9 9.6 10.8 10.9 9.7 8.5 8.6 8.6 8.0 
2.3 21 2 2.2 2.5 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.4 44 
9.6 94 9.6 10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.5 12.4 11.7 
Si; 5.0 5.6 6.7 7.9 8.5 8.2 8.9 9.9 9.4 
78 7.0 6.9 7.3 10.2 11.3 12.0 12.1 12.3 12.3 
7.0 6.2 5.9 5.6 6.6 7.2 7.0 6.4 5.3 4.0 
Sweden.. enn 1.6 1.8 3.1 5.6 9.3 9.6 9.1 9.9 10.1 8.4 
UFO INGO Mrs eeencatessmeeesttnensee rene anceenrarersecesnaiee Wee 6.9 8.8 10.1 10.5 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.0 6.3 
' Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. For °' Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 
additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment Data" . Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 


in the notes to this section. 

2 Data from 1991 onward refer to unified Germany. See Comparative Civilian Labor NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series for the United 
Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-1998, October 22, 1999, on the Internet at States, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. Dash indicates 
http://stats.bls.gov/fisdata.htm. data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparisons Data 
45. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100] 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1987 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 
ine 
Output per hour 
United States........... re - = 71.9 94.4 98.0 97.1 97.8 98.3 102.1 108.3 114.9 117.3 122.1 127.0 


40.7 59.2 75.3 91.3 91,1 92.4 95.3 95.1 102.5} 106.2} 108.9} 107.3} 110.0) 111.7 
14.0 38.0 63.9 81.2 84.8 89.5 95.4 99.4 100.5} 101.8} 109.3) 115.8] 120.2) 120.5 
18.0 32.9 65.4 88.9 92.0 96.9 96.8 99.1 102.5| 108.4} 113.2) 114.7} 121.7) 122.4 
29.9 62.7 90.3 90.6 94.1 99.6 99.1 99.6} 104.5 = = = = = 
21.8 43.1 66.7 81.8 87.4 911.9 93.5 96.9] 100.6] 108.5} 114.5] 115.0) 123.3) 127.5 
29.2 52.0 Ni ar 88.1 91.5 94.6 99.0; 101.9} 100.6} 107.9} 111.2) 115.1 121.8} 127.1 
19.6 36.8 64.1 85.1 86.7 89.4 92.5 95.2) 102.9) 105.6} 109.3) 110.3) 113.4) 113.6 
19.3 38.1 69.2 91.7 93.8 97.1 98.6 99.6} 101.9} 114.2) 119.9} 124.4) 130.7} 132.8 


Canada... 


Denmark. 
France. 
Germany. 


Netherlands... 

Norway... 36.7 57.8 76.7 93.3 92.1 94.6 96.6 97.5| 100.6) 101.4; 102.0) 102.0} 101.9) 104.1 
Sweden 27.6 52.8 74.0 90.1 90.8 93.8 95.0 95.0] 106.7; 116.1 122.4 125.4] 133.6] 136.5 
LIM OC KIN GOON rcaxcccsrsesestacancacsecnencrccaeeversctvaiaerens 31.2 44.7 56.2 79.5 82.4 86.2 88.4 92.2} 104.1 106.8} 104.7) 103.3) 103.8} 104.8 


= = 77.3 97.9| 104.5) 104.0) 102.5 98.7} 103.5} 112.2 119.6} 121.6; 128.8) 134.2 
34.2 60.5 85.4; 103.2) 109.3) 110.8) 106.6 98.8} 105.1 113.2 118.8} 120.2! 128.0} 133.0 
10.7 38.8 59.9 78.4 84.6 90.2 96.3} 101.4 96.0 95.4 100.6} 106.7; 110.0} 103.9 
30.7 57.6 78.2 88.8 93.3 99.1 101.0} 100.7 97.0) 101.4) 104.2) 104.2; 109.0) 111.8 
40.8 68.0 91.3 99.3] 100.8) 104.3) 102.7) 101.7 99.0} 109.3) 115.1 119.0} 121.7) 127.3 
31.0 64.1 88.7 87.2 92.2 97.2 99.1 99.8 95.7) 100.3} 1049) 104.6) 110.3) 1146 
41.5 70.9 85.3 88.0 90.9 94.0 99.1 102.8 91.8 93.5 93.7 92.5 95.8} 100.7 
21.4 44.7 78.4 88.2 94.5 98.1 99.6 99.2 96.4 102.2} 107.2}; 106.7; 110.4) 1125 
31.7 59.5 77.4 89.5 92.8 96.9} 100.1 100.6 98.2} 104.2 107.8; 110.6) 116.1 118.8 
56.5 89.1 103.6) 110.7} 105.3) 101.3) 100.2 98.3} 102.7; 106.7| 109.0} 110.1 113.3) 116.4 
46.5 81.7 91.8] 107.7) 110.2) 111.6} 110.6) 103.6) 101.3) 115.7) 130.1 132.9} 140.3) 146.4 
67.8 90.4 87.2 94.5} 101.5} 105.5} 105.4 100.1 101.5) 106.2 107.8; 108.3) 109.3} 109.7 


Wintel Stato Se isescat cess nestesevssncetvencesprayseseasuenesavence 92.1 104.4 107.5} 103.8; 106.6) 107.1 104.8; 100.4) 101.4; 103.6; 104.0) 103.7) 105.5) 105.6 
Canada... 84.1 102.1 113.5} 113.0] 120.0) 119.9} 111.9) 103.8) 102.6) 106.6) 109.1 112.0) 115.4) 119.0 
Japan.. 76.3} 102.3 93.8 96.6 99.8; 100.8) 100.9; 102.0 95.6 93.7 92.0 92.2 91.5 86.2 
Belgium... 170.7) 174.7} 119.7} 100.0} 101.5; 102.3) 104.3) 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 90.8 89.5 91.3 
Denmark. 136.5] 129.0} 101.1 109.6} 107.2} 104.7} 103.7) 102.1 94.8 - = = - - 
France........ 142.1 148.7) 133.1 106.6} 105.5} 105.8; 105.9) 103.0 95.1 92.4 91.6 91.0 89.5 89.9 
Germany... 142.3) 136.3) 110.5 99.9 99.3 99.3} 100.1 100.9 91.3 86.7 84.3 80.4 78.6 79.3 
Italy......... 109.0) 121.2) 122.4) 103.6} 108.9} 109.7} 107.7} 104.2 93.6 96.7 98.0 96.7 97.4 99.0 


Netherlands «| 164.7] 156.4) 111.9 97.6 98.9 99.7} 101.6} 101.0 96.4 91.3 90.0 88.9 88.8 89.5 


Norway 154.0 154.3 135.0 118.6 114.3 107.1 103.7 100.8 102.1 105.2 106.9 107.9 111.1 111.9 

Sweden -| 168.3 154.7 124.0 119.5 121.4 119.0 116.4 109.0 94.9 99.6 106.3 106.0 105.0 107.3 

IRAE INGOONA oectanctececosetssecsceusrestocendancvocsvaneoneves 217.4) 202.1 155.3 118.9 123.2 122.3 119.2 108.5 97.5 99.4 103.0 104.8 105.4 104.7 
Compensation per hour 

UNO State Sie sacc cra vossaassnevcncvecsecoscarstinccnensnyreud 14.9 23.8 55.8 80.9 84.2 86.9 91.0 95.8} 102.9} 105.8; 108.3) 110.7) 115.14] 120.0 

Canada... 10.4 17.8 47.7 75.3 77.8 82.5 89.5 94.7 99.6 100.4 103.6 102.8 106.7 110.8 

Japan.. 4.3 16.5 58.6 77.9 79.2 84.2 90.7 95.9 104.6 106.7 109.5 110.9 114.1 115.0 


Belgium... 5.4 13.7 §2.5 79.7 81.1 85.9 90.1 97.3) 104.8) 106.1 109.2} 112.0) 115.4 115.9 
46 13.3 49.6 80.1 82.9 87.7 92.7 95.9) 104.6 - = _ - - 
4.3 10.3 40.8 78.6 81.6 86.0 90.6 96.2} 102.8} 105.0) 107.7} 109.4) 112.4) 114.0 
8.1 20.7 53.6 76.0 79.1 83.2 89.4 95.1 105.9} 111.7) 117.7) 123.7) 126.6) 127.6 
1.6 4.7 28.2 66.7 69.3 75.9 84.4 96.3} 107.5} 107.8; 112.8) 120.9] 125.9] 124.8 


Netherlands... 6.4 20.2 64.4 87.8 87.7 88.5 90.8 95.2; 103.7} 108.2} 110.6} 113.9] 117.5} 117.8 


Norway... 4.7 11.8 39.0 78.5 83.3 87.2 92.3 97.5| 101.5) 104.4; 109.2) 113.6] 119.1] 126.4 

Sweden... a 41 10.8 37.4 67.3 Cats 79.4 87.6 95.4 98.0) 101.1 106.2) 113.4) 118.3) 121.5 

US RTS OI ease rs neccasesnevncentwontnvecnuassniidnncabannss 3.1 6.3 33.2 64.8 67.7 72.9 80.9 90.5} 104.3} 106.5] 107.4) 108.2) 112.8] 119.2 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis 

WOE Stal 8s rs sececesvccscchosatacsdeensviixaxssstentersnbieacasts - - 77.6 85.7 85.9 89.5 93.1 97.5} 100.8 97.7 94.3 94.3 94.3 94.5 

Canada... 25.5 30.0 63.3 82.5 85.5 89.2 93.9 99.6 97.2 94.5 95.2 95.8 96.2 99.2 

Japan... 30.9 43.3 91.7 96.0 93.4 94.0 95.0 96.5} 104.1, 104.9) 100.1 95.8 95.0 95.4 


Belgium... i 30.1 41.7 80.3 89,7 88.1 88.7 93.0 98.1 102.3 97.9 96.4 97.6 94.6 94.7 
Denmark... ai 15.4 25.2 55.0 88.4 88.2 88.1 93.6 96.3) 100.1 93.0 93.4 92.3 95.3 94.9 
FESO sertcste ak dubecvctivedevarsasordenes tcc icwiarmeantancancens 19.5 24.0 61.2 96.2 93.4 93.6 96.8 99.3} 102.2 96.8 94.0 95.1 91.1 89.4 
LESITAIV varocastd ecu ceu eas ov cu nsncnaphiasanes vvvctas cointesbtrstacarne 27.8 39.8 69.4 86.3 86.5 87.9 90.3 93.3} 105.3) 103.6} 105.9} 107.5] 103.9} 100.4 
Italy... “ 8.0 12.7 44.0 78.3 79.9 84.9 91.3 98.4; 104.4) 102.1 103.2; 109.6} 111.1 109.8 
Netherlands... 33.2 53.0 93.1 95.8 93.5 9141 92.1 95.6} 101.8 94.8 92.3 91.5 89.9 88.7 
Norway... 12.9 20.4 50.8 84.1 90.4 92.2 95.6] 100.0} 100.9} 102.9} 107.1] 111.4 116.9 121 4 
Sweden... ane 14.9 20.5 50.6 74,7 79.0 84.7 92.3) 100.4 91.8 87.0 86.8 90.4 88.5 89.0 
WIG FOIA O IN sacnsecsavuusointasepsaasvvoratnisscsrsnsesdvindes 10.5 14.1 59.1 81.5 82.2 84.6 91.6 98.1 100.2 99.7 102.5 104.7 108.7 113.8 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 
WIG SEALS B icrasusnessrsssteveriacsindve cuiseaionvarnnscnnciparsy - - 77.6 85.7 85.9 89.5 93.1 97.5] 100.8 97.7 94.3 94.3 94.3 94.5 
Canada.... 31.9 34,7 65.4 75.2 83.9 91.0 97.2} 105.0 91.4 83.6 83.8 84.9 83.9 80.8 


15.3 ‘ ; ‘ X 8 135.1 


~ Data not available. 
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46. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


Industry and type of case” 
vl 1987 | 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993*| 19944} 1995*| 1996 *| 1997°| 1998 “ 
PRIVATE SECTOR? 
Mota CaseS Meneses oat ere een eee 8.3 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 7A 67 
Lost workday cases. 3.8 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 3.1 
Lost workdayS.................0800 69.9 76.1 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 = - - = = = 


Agriculture, forestry, and fishing? 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases.... f : : : : 
OSE WORKGAYS rer ccc anes cscessscasrs eases cn see asian treaes coat sreccsceses sezeseee 94.1) 101.8] 100.9} 112.2} 108.3] 126.9 - - - - - - 


Total cases 8.5 8.8 8.5 8.3 7.4 13 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 49 

Lost workday cases... 4.9 5.1 48 5.0 45 44 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 3.7 29 

LOSE WONKA Sie seuss ts scvusecssavaransovenvonannst sorivMlaasananentcaarsamseecnancnnd 144.0 152.1 137.2 119.5 129.6) 204.7 - - - - - - 

Construction 

Otel CASS 25-555 5 scrsacences evcosvac ne seewans sun sachsen conssxexshcgneinenes casas 14.7 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 9.5 8.8 

Lost workday cases. 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 5.5 5.5 49 4.5 44 4.0 

Lost workdays 135.8] 142.2) 143.3] 147.9] 148.1] 161.9 = - - = = = 
General building contractors: 

Total cases 14.2 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11.5 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 8.4 

Lost workday cases.... 6.5 6.4 6.5 6.4 6.5 5.4 $.1 5.1 44 4.0 3.7 3.9 

Lost workdays. 134.0 132.2 137.3 137.6 132.0 142.7 - - - - - - 
Heavy construction, except building: 

Total cases 14.5 15.1 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 W4 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 8.2 

Lost workday cases.... 6.4 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 5.1 5.0 4.8 4.3 4.3 4] 

LEO St' WOPKGAYS. Sessa cs2cac es «suc occtacasssccdavexaivsucteovestccrersamawcsues xvgenentea 139.1 162.3 147.1 144.6 160.1 165.8 cd - - = - = 
Special trades contractors 

Total cases ...... er ceeds ce piskwes Seeakce ps aNerebauseyasacucaers 15.0 14.7 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 11.4 10.4 10.0 9.1 

Lost workday cases 71 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 48 4.7 4) 

Lost WorkdayS.........000+- 135.7) 141.1 144.9) 153.1 151.3) 168.3 = - - = - = 


Manufacturing 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases.... 


Lost WOrK aS: cen -tcccs sc tencscatstenccvedecsraneccedesforsetieeveresassvoueceveers 95.5} 107.4) 113.0) 120.7) 121.5) 124.6 - - - - - a 
Durable goods: 
Total cases 12.5 14.2 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 11.3 10.7 
Lost workday cases.... 5.4 5.9 6.0 6.0 537, 5:5 5.4 5.7 5.6 5.1 6.1 5.0 
LOSt WOK AYS He coves coc oc cacecnc-steesseoctccevteesdiveseacauratscurdeunniazenreeored 96.8} 111.1) 116.5) 123.3) 122.9] 126.7 - - - - - - 
Lumber and wood products: 
TOLAN CASO S ercecssscscseeswtcres caterer sn uscceencusscouseonsnatiacnstsatdan essen 18.9 19.5 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 1es// 14.9 14.2 13.5 13.2 


Lost workday cases 


Lost workdays. 
Furniture and fixtures: 
Total cases 15.4 16.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 11.4 
Lost workday cases. 6.7 7.3 Te 78 7.2 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 5.8 57 
LUGE WORLDS 3 es coer ee ca neh annis eae oressi ens antmmnamaamnevinatener 103.6} 115.7 - ~- -| 128.4 - - - - - - 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Total cases 


Lost workday casés.... s| 7.1 75 74 7.3 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 5.7 6.0 5.7 6,0 

HOSUWOLKOAYS recescecrscuaacessrcscatacnen sy nrentinninree se s-| 185.8] 141.0) 149.8} 160.5} 156.0} 152.2 - - - - - ~ 
Primary metal industries: 

Total cases ...... 17.0 19.4 18.7 19.0 17.7 17.6 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 


LOSt WONKIAY CASOS 5a ciccecscsssssesnasscussacceanteenenstnensebensessnceraesenannd 7.4 8.2 8.1 8.1 74 7.1 7.3 Te 7.2 6.8 7.2 7.0 


Lost WorkdayS..........::0002c0 145.8} 161.3) 168.3) 180.2} 169.1 175.5 - - - - - - 
Fabricated metal products: 

MOAN CASOS mesreceeccccsscxercuceancowunecayes 17.0 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 

Lost workday cases. a 7.2 8.0 7.9 7.9 7A 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 65 

Lost workdays 121.9] 138.8] 147.6] 155.7} 146.6) 144.0 - - - - - - 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 

TOL AN CASES sehseaseet persia ser ee seeereae: vent eemaueorecesunenesxceanusesstoey 11.3 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.2 add AA 11.6 11.2 9.9 10.0 9.5 

LOSt WOFKDAY CASES........-cecseceeeeceereseseeseseeeesesessssneseeesesensseseenenseed 4.4 47 4.8 47 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.0 41 40 

Lost workdays 72.7 82.8 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - - - - - 
Electronic and other electrical equipment: 

SOREN I CASOS ro aevesceseeneeereecaen Matava anesdeckacsenyetcas 172) 8.0 9.1 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 6.6 59 

Lost workday cases. 3.1 3.3 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.1 28 

Lost workdays. 55.9 64.6 77.5 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - - - - = 
Transportation equipment: 

Total CaSeS ........00 13.5 17.7 17.7 17.8 18.3 18.7; - 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 14.6 

Lost workday cases. 5.7 6.6 6.8 6.9 7.0 7A 7A 78 7.9 7.0 6.6 66 

Lost WOrkdayS.......00:22c2++ 105.7) 134.2} 138.6) 153.7) 166.1 186.6 - - - - ~ = 
Instruments and related products: 

Total cases 5.8 6.1 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 §.3 Si 4.8 40 

Lost workday casées.... 2 2.4 2.6 2.5 AT) 27 2.7 2.5 27 2.4 2.3 2.3 19 

Lost workdayS.........-.+++ es eas aside tentnaarasaask dosohdaswnincee cane anaceees 43.9 51.5 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 - - - - - - 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: 

Total CASES ......ceeeeeees 2 10.7 11:3 11.1 11.3}. 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.1 9.5 8.9 8] 

Lost workday cases. a 5.1 5.1 5.1 5.1 5.0 46 4.5 43 4.4 4.2 39 

Lost WOrkKdaYS.....c0002200200 “ae : 91.0 97.6} 113.1 104.0} 108.2 - - - - sa se 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness Data 


46. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


2 4 4 
incustry excl type ot case 1987 | 1988 | 1989 1! 4990 | 1991 | 1992 | 19934] 19944| 1995 *| 1996 *| 19974| 1998 
mls 
Nondurable goods: <s 
Total cases Pech ener FCB EET CL EOC CRE Ce REECE RCNP con meee eer eer 11.1 11.4 11.6 i aes gi 33 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 
Lost workday cases... 5.1 5.4 5.5 5.6 55 5.3 5.0 5.1 4.9 46 44 er 
Lost workdays. 93.5 101.7 107.8 116.9 119.7 121.8 be - = = = 
Food and kindred products: 
MMOLANICASOS Se cctnveccncrccscninercversvex cpukets daxussnnqebverar cetmlecacen vane? 17.7 18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.1 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 
Lost workday cases... 8.6 9.2 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 8.0 75 
Lost workdays........... 153.7 169.7 174.7} 202.6] 207.2) 211.9 = = ca = = = 
Ro pote ob 8.6 9.3 8.7 tts 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.3 5.6 6.7 5.9 6.4 
Lost workday case: 2.5 2.9 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 28 27 3.1 
Lost workdays.... 46.4 53.0 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 = = = = “= ce! 
soot ge ae en eee 9.0 9.6 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 78 6.7 6.7 
Lost workday cases 3.6 4.0 4.2 4.0 44 4.2 41 4.0 4.1 3.6 a4 3.4 
Lost workdaySs........... 65.9 78.8 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 = sl = = oa = 
iatinies ee 7.4 8.1 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 7.0 6.2 
Lost workday case: 3.1 3.5 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 a4 2.6 
Lost workdays... 59.5 68.2 80.5 92.1 99.9} 104.6 - = = a = = 
sig ast commen ih Semis adenine aint Rewap sea ek bas ate wales naaeh ysaameeselawe| 12.8 13.1 12.7 12.1 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 78 7.3 TA 
Lost workday cases... 5.8 5.9 5.8 5.5 5.0 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.2 3.8 S77 3.7 
Lost workdays. 122.3) 124.3) 132.9] 124.8} 122.7) 125.9 - - - = py = 
inti lishing: 
sive: Sots ieee 6.7 6.6 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 57 54 
Lost workday case 3 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 By 2.8 
LEO SUNWOR KAY Soe rc aucercerase a seassaxyaskesv ecu encearesuyk iets Mekuagesaet-3<nseasearare 55.1 59.8 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 = = = = = = 
hi and allied products: 
ahem coal eiee Fa PSCC CHE CA COACH CE ACEC 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 §.9 5.7 5.5 48 4.8 42 
Lost workday cases... 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.8 2.7 2.8 2f 2.4 2.3 24 
Lost workdays........... 58.8 59.0 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - - - - - - 
Petroleum and coal products: 
Total cases 4 7.3 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 5.2 47 4.8 46 43 3.9 
Lost workday cases... cee 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.1 2.9 2.8 25 2.3 24 25 22 18 
LSE OTN aos as cr asd mass vosa res ea iONena sss ioan cate 65.9 68.4 68.1 77.3 68.2 71.2 - - - - - - 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
Total cases ............ ae es Lanes 159) 163 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 11.2 
Lost workday ci cases... 7.6 8.1 8.0 7.8 7.2 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 5.8 58 
Lost workdays. 130.8; 142.9) 147.2) 151.3) 150.9) 153.3 - - - - - - 
Leather and leather products: 
Total cases 12.4 11.4 13.6 12.1 12.5 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7 10.6 $8 
Lost workday cases... Fred 5.8 5.6 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 5.5 5.3 48 45 43 45 
OSE WONKA EY Si songncesusetozaa se eeasusovac-ccvsvovev ects ear saseqashnshacusus ibe akerred 114.5 128.2 130.4 152.3 140.8 128.5 - - - - - = 
Transportation and public utilities 
Total cases 8.4 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 8.2 Ta 
Lost workday cases. 4.9 6.1 5.3 §.5 5.4 51 5.4 5.5 §.2 5.1 48 43 
EQEEWOPKOAYS: josey dun venve ccssssnaitssuassscnressenshncsincxsrsasssbvrceaeiysststataonien 108.1 118.6 121.5 134.1 140.0 144.0 - - - - - —_ 
Total cases 77 7.8 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 75 6.8 6.7 6.5 
Lost workday cases.. 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 3.0 2.8 
MOSSE WY ORNELEY Sissi chezaisas aay avinus tsanysvadivnaian sniniivvdreasinink canal pledieatassce) 56.1 60.9 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - - - - - - 
Wholesale trade: 
TOtal CASES ......sssseseressees a 7.4 7.6 The 7.4 7.2 7.6 7.8 Ke 75 6.6 6.5 6.5 
Lost workday cases.. 37 3.8 4.0 37 3.7 3.6 37 3.8 3.6 3.4 32 3.3 
Lost workdays. 64.0 69.2 71.9 71.5 79.2 82.4 - - - - = Ex 
Retail trade: 
Total cases 7.8 7.9 8.1 8.1 rah J 8.7 8.2 7.9 75 6.9 6.8 6.5 
Lost workday cases.. 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 29 27 
Lost workdays. 52.9 57.6 60.0 63.2] + 69.1 79.2 - - - - = - 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Total cases 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 27 2.6 2.4 2.2 1.9 
Lost workday case: 9 9 9 13 tet 2 1.2 | 1.0 9 0.9 0.7 
Lost workdays. 14.3 17.2 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 - - - - = = 
Services 
Total cases 6.2 74 ; F 6.0 5.6 5.2 
Lost workday cases... 26 25 vi 
Lost workdayS.............. i a aH 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries. 

* The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per 
100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 

EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 

200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
weeks per year). 

* Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 


° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 
— Data not available. 


47. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1993-98 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1993-97 | 19977 | 1998 
Average Number Number Percent 
Le eS 
MONA ro cec cers sucancrcxacsevesceverseseterssscoscerev;serssecVsvsesccesoeravesssresiessd 6,335 6,238 6,026 100 
Transportation incidents.. eo 2,611 2,605 2,630 44 
Highway incident............cccecseseeeeee a 1,334 1,393 1,431 24 
Collision between vehicles, mobile Peay 652 640 701 12 
Moving in same direction.. nee me 109 103 118 2 
Moving in opposite tuacions pana Area een cree 234 230 271 4 
Moving )iniintersection®...:0.<5-<ssscsecssvesssccesccuvencssdaossasatesesoatnance 132 142 142 2 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment................eeed 249 282 306 5 
NOncolliSion inCident:...<.c:.-cccszceccussscessseczvaswarersececotesnoonte-conseereeers 360 387 373 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision........ 267 298 300 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident 388 377 384 6 
OVENUIMO fecevacess ccscravacesssenestcrsesarsescssessevient ces 214 216 216 4 
Aircraft. wane 315 261 223 4 
Worker struck Dyia VOhICIG, 2..c2 a. <-cs0-sccsccusecavesecseaceetdesucssecesell 373 367 413 7 
Water, Vehicle INCIGGNt 5. <sasssesecsscxacvasscssanae isasssensesacessanacdactvateneaing 106 109 112 2 
FRaiWay i merecemerttescacnssscusavescsevenes ssianectsonesosesccteentncsensntaceaiene 83 93 60 1 
ASSAUIS ONG VOLO ACESS oo cocarce ces cosercncecerascsnnseeenceennetantenarceacotnans 1,241 1,111 960 16 
995 860 709 12 
810 708 569 9 
75 73 61 1 
110 79 79 1 
215 216 223 4 
Contact with objects and CquipMen................sssssescseseceeseeeese 1,005 1,035 941 16 
SWUCKDYObjOCtive...csssccacssasncsnenctescnessrevcaresastarccscrassescvovatnsnseccenssod 573 579 517 9 
SUUCK DY falliNG ODOC rsnsccxeassccturesscorsaxyconecocecvssstcctscossansnncnyah 369 384 317 5 
Struck by flying object... = 65 54 58 1 
Caught in or compressed oy Gai nerto or Penson 290 320 266 4 
Caught in running equipment or machinery....... i 153 189 129 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials.............:.:.:0002ecsseeeee4 124 118 140 Z 
Feel Staccevensacecscennane sn cecte parercaneusavercessuenseratevnserearecosnmanecsneeresenessnees 668 716 702 12 
FrallitOlOWOrlOVGl i ccnccccenceoncsacstccvsernteccdsuncacccrcssereecconastncsaustevenencan 591 653 623 10 
Beall froma OF sn .c< cece cexcessscazeccsssetuspncnccvcsstuncaceacessrucceupmossrsseurts 94 116 111 2 
Reali trOmsOOfitenerescsanesesencc conpvecctrcrsrecsermrrncassersneccresteensccerearsanee 139 154 156 3 
Fall from scaffold, staging. 83 87 97 2 
FallOnSame:lOVOleocccsse-pssccacons crcesesseaerseoortsresraene 52 44 51 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments................. 586 554 572 9 
Contact with electric: culrrentazccscccossecscanscecesctesss<ssscsanecyeactesannczences 320 298 334 6 
Contact with overhead power lineS..........-..esescsssseseeseeeseeeeseeeees 128 138 153 3 
Contact with temperature ExtreMes. .............:0ceeeececeseceseeeeneeeeeees 43 40 46 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances............... 120 123 104 2 
InMNalation Of SUDSTANCES «ooo iso cs nscscescnenssaecnesnnonassenconatuaanessabenae 70 59 48 1 
Oxygen deficiency............... se 101 90 87 1 
Drowning, submersion.. 80 72 75 1 
Fir@S ONG OXMIOSIONS cescs-asancesseceeseesceccsnnversscesseccerenreeuctsntevescace 199 196 205 3 
Other events or exposures.”.... 26 21 16 ‘ 


1 3 


Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 


Classification Structures. 

2 The BLS news release issued August 12, 1998, reported a 
total of 6,218 fatal work injuries for calendar year 1997. Since 
then, an additional 20 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 1997 to 6,238. percent. 


NOTE: Totals for major categories may include sub- 
categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add to 
totals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 
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Reports on occupational pay; employee 
benefits; employer costs for employee 
compensation including costs for wages 
salaries, and benefits; occupational 
injuries and illnesses; and human 
resource issues. Supporting data 
$15.00 domestic; $18.75 foreign 


Producer Price Indexes 


Producer price movements by 
stage of processing and for the net 
output of mining and manufacturing. 
Greater detail than anywhere else. 
Also includes analytical articles. 
Includes annual supplement 
$39.00 domestic; $48.75 foreign 
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Superintendent of Documents Subscriptions Order Form 


Order Processing Code: Charge your order. 
* 71563 It’s Easy! 
Please Type or Print To fax your orders (202) 512-2233 


Prices include regular domestic postage and handling and are subject to change. International customers Beer add 25%. 


(Company or Personal Name) (Please type or print) 
(Additional address/attention line) 
(Street address) 


(City, State, ZIP Code) 
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Need information from the Bureau of Labor Statistics? a : 


You can get it now on the WEB. 


Here are the Bureau’s addresses. 


Reece cereeree sere ee sereesesecescenseseees 


Employment and Unemployment: 
National establishment Gata.s...s6.,scaceoaceesendsecessosse0s.. 


Region, State, and metropolitan area 

PAD OTSLOLC ELC ALA reverence ceeds re cnaneae eet eg ccssleesd ste tee 
MUON PISCE L CSC ATC ieee seer cco eet cieeeccsccrsonceteree cee 
Covered employment and wages 
Occupational employment statistics 
BVPAG SATAY OU IStALLSUICS cers ccstescasscsceeeexece acs cncseerseast eee 


Prices and Living Conditions: 
CS ONSUIMET PIICEINGEXCS 222. 5.45.5 concesesevsseeessecerecoses 
Producer price indexes 
Consumer Expenditure Survey 


Compensation and Working Conditions: 
National Compensation Survey 
AE OMIEE [VEL DAL SAINI ora. courte yestecetssncnncos-pev axes ooeseseoes 
BpPOVIMIENt COSE (ENS. ice.s1csceseseenccsnaseouesssessovuss 
FIPOV Ce LENCl NS SULVEY s.cccscscccveuserpasseessssocecsneteees 
Occupational Compensation Survey .............sceeeee 
Occupational injuries and illnesses ............::eceeeeeee 


See e cere reese eseseccsecceenees 


Productivity: 
Quarterly labor productivity 
Industry productivity 
Federal Government productivity 
Perr E AC Ol PLOUUCUVILY c20scs1scscscssocsasescesesesesoccosaeees 


Seer eeceeareeseenesereescesseseceeees 


Employment Projections 


International data: 
PETER DIT MADONISLAUISUICS coset scnscesesescseratseesncsssersccoccecees 
U.S. import and export price indexes 
Foreign direct investment 


sere eeeeneccreeseseece 


Sener eee eeeeseneeseeresoesesseeessseees 


http://stats.bls.gov 
http://stats.bls.gov/opbinfo.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/regnhome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/790home.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/lauhome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/nlshome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/cewhome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/oeshome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/lauhome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/cpihome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/ppihome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/csxhome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/comhome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/cbahome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/ocshome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/Iprhome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/iprhome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/gprhome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/mprhome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/emphome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/flshome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/ipphome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/fdihome.htm 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR Poripdinale 
aed sean Se ae 5850 Postage and Fees Paid 

ea Rae Ene U.S. Department of Labor 
2 Massachusetts Ave., NE USPS 987-800 


Washington, DC 20212-0001 


Official Business : 
Penalty for Private Use, $300 
Address Service Requested 


Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


manleg Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR table 

date covered date covered date covered number 

Employment situation May 5 April June 2 May July 7 June 1; 4-20 

Productivity and costs May 4 1st quarter June6 1st quarter 2; 39-42 
U.S. Import and Export 

Price Indexes May 11 April June 8 May July 13 June 34-38 


Producer Price Indexes May 12 April June 9 May July 14 June 2; 31-33) 
Consumer Price indexes May 16 April June 14 May July 18 June 2; 28-30 | 
SESE eeenen mca nneSeN rrr enn 
Real earnings May 16 April June 14 May July 18 June 14, 16 


Employment Cost Indexes July 27 2nd quarter 1-3; 21-24 


